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Two questions suggested by recent events are not unfrequently upon 
the lips of inquirers : ‘ What is Modernism ? ’ and ‘ Why has the Pope 
condemned it?’ We may put aside, first of all, the hasty conjecture 
that the Pope, by some traditional instinct of his see, has wished to 
fulminate against modern life and progress. The term ‘ Modernist’ 
is not of the Pope’s minting. It was used by Modernist writers 
themselves to connote their own ethos of thought and writing, and the 
Pope—rather courteously, I think—took the term just as he found it. 
For the rest, the Church has no particular quarrel with whatever is 
soundest and best in modern civilisation. If every people in Chris- 
tendom wished to have a fuller measure of civil liberty under more 
democratic conditions, the Holy See has declared that the Church 
is indifferent to forms of government, and that she is ready to bless 
and support any or all which the nations may wish to adopt. If men 
desire to make the most abundant use of the scientific discoveries 
which have come to enrich modern life, and to talk to one another 
by wireless telegraphy, and visit one another in air-ships, the Church 
is ready to rejoice with them in all that they may do for the purpose. 
The only liberty which she denies to her members is that of saying 
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‘no’ where God has said ‘ yes,’ or, to put it otherwise, the liberty, in 
those who profess her creeds and share her communion, of saying yes 
and no at the same time. 

At first sight it would seem that Modernism is not a mere tangle 
of tendencies, but more or less of a compact whole, and that therefore 
it is possible to define it, at least in a broad and general way, by saying 
that it is a form of belief which finds the origin of all religion and 
knowledge of God in the soul’s internal sense and experience. And if 
this definition should prompt the further question ‘ What is it that 
fecds the sense and produces the experience ? ’ it would be necessary 
to add that Modernism replies that it is the Divine Reality, or God 
Himself who by a permanent indwelling and action in the soul— 
called Immanence—manifests Himself in some measure to it, and draws 
it into union with Him. In point of fact, such a definition falls very 
far short of covering the area to be defined, for it represents at most 
what may be regarded as the primary principle from which Modernism 
sets out, or upon which, or around which, it builds. Taking the 
thought-movement as it actually exists, it will suffice for the moment 
to say that it is a group of beliefs, manifold and various, but more or 
less interconnected so as to form a system, and that this system will 
be best understood if we consider a few of its more salient beliefs 
in detail. 

In the recent Papal Encyclical Pascendi Gregis there is contained 
a very able and remarkable exposition of the Modernist doctrines, 
one, in fact, so full and elaborate that the general reader may perhaps 
be excusable if he has been found to have shirked the task of studying 
it quite as closely and carefully as the document certainly deserves. 
The scope of the present article is merely to indicate a few of the 
chief Modernist beliefs, so that it may thus suggest an answer in 
brief to the question as to the meaning of Modernism, and at the 
same time to show the line of demarcation between these doctrines 
and Catholic faith, so that the reader may gather for himself the answer 
to that further question as to the reasons which have led the Pope 
to condemn it. I take it that we shall be fairly at the heart of the 
Modernist system if out of the structure of its doctrines we select the 
following five. 

I may add that in what follows I speak distinctively of the Catholic 
Church, because I have no sort of claim to speak of any other, but I 
do not wish to imply that many of the great principles which the En- 
cyclical defends are not happily common to a large number of sincere 
and earnest Christians outside her pale. 


I.—Non-INTERVENTION OF THE Divine in History 

A fundamental tenet of Modernism is the entire separation of 
the domain of faith from that of history. These two domains are 
held to be as circles which do not intersect in any part of their area. 
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All that is divine or supernatural is assigned to the one; all that is 
visible or verifiable is claimed for the other. It will be observed that 
this assumes @ priori that a divine or supernatural fact—such as the 
Resurrection or the feeding of the multitude in the desert—cannot be 
effected in such a way as to be visible or proveable, and so become 
matter of history. It follows that all those parts of the Gospel which 
narrate facts of a miraculous or supernatural character—some three- 
fifths of the entire text—must be treated as devoid of any historical 
reality. Most of all, this principle of the non-intervention of the 
divine in history affects the concept of Christ, and insists upon a 
practical distinction between the Christ of historical fact and the 
Christ of Faith. The Christ of historical fact is a man who enters 
this world and leaves it like any one else, whose body rots in the 
grave and goes into dust like those of other men. He passes through 
life with the same limitations of knowledge and education imposed 
upon him by the circumstances of his place and time. His religious 
experience lifts him indeed above the level of the average man, but as 
far as the reality of historical fact goes, he is simply a Galilean peasant 
and a man who lived and died amongst his fellows. If it be urged 
against this abasement of Christ, that we have the evidence of the 
evangelists that He did works which transcended the power of man, 
the Modernist reply is that it is precisely this transcending element 
that is not real history, or historical fact, but history transfigured 
and embroidered by the faith of His followers, and that consequently 
it has to be eliminated from the genuine historical account of Christ 
as presented to us in the New Testament. There is, thus, neither a 
Divine Christ nor any intervention of the divine to be found in history. 
In conformity with this principle, Modernists are said to have asserted 
that no genuine proof of the divinity of Christ is discoverable in 
the synoptic Gospels. With a plan of the elimination of the divine 
agreed upon beforehand, and a priori as part of the principle of non- 
intervention, it would certainly have been somewhat surprising 
if there had been. Were this determination to shut out all evidence 
of the divine from history adopted only pro forma, or for argument’s 
sake, in seeking a common ground when dealing with unbelievers, it 
might reasonably be understood as a mere policy of apologetic. 
But it is significant that with the Modernist it is not a matter of 
policy, but a matter of principle, and of a principle advisedly and 
sincerely held as lying at the very foundation of his system. He 
believes that in history, as in science, our observation falls only on 
phenomena, and that the Divine Reality does not and cannot enter 
into the sphere of human life or activity, so as to become a figure or 
agent in history. 

In the face of this root principle of denial, and of its rigorous 
consequence in the reduction of Christ to the human level on the 
stage of history, the Catholic Church through her Supreme Head 
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has raised her voice in condemnation and correction. Being what 
she is, and believing what she does, it is difficult to see how she could 
have acted otherwise. The exclusion of a Divine Christ from the 
domain of historical fact, and the cardinal principle upon which it 
rests, namely the non-ingerence of the divine in human history, is 
felt to be not only incompatible with Catholic faith, but subversive 
of Christianity. For Christianity is nothing if not the religion of the 
Incarnation, and from the standpoint of the Catholic Church, the very 
meaning and the whole significance of the Incarnation is precisely 
that the divine did enter into our human life and history, and that 
God was born into this world, lived and walked, and taught in our 
midst, and that He was the author of the words that men heard from 
His human lips, and of the works which they saw wrought by His 
human hands. All this, and nothing less than this, the Church finds 
in the revealed truth that ‘The Word was made Flesh, and dwelt 
among us.’ 

No one imagines that in this life, the Divine Nature in its essence 
becomes visible or tangible, but every one who accepts the Catholic 
view of the Incarnation holds that a Divine Person came here upon 
earth, and said divine words and did divine deeds which were audible 
and visible, and consequently matter of history, and of true narration 
by the evangelists. This presence and action of the divine in the 
human life, made evidence in such a way that they could be witnessed 
to, and become the rational groundwork of the supernatural act of 
faith, are an essential part of Catholic Christianity. In fact, without 
it, our Christianity would be bereft of any historical basis, and taken 
apart from this bed-rock of testimony, it would be difficult to see 
how our faith could be anything more than that blind subjective 
emotion which the Church has long since repudiated under the name 
of fideism, or faith without natural and rational foundation. It is 
needless to say that we do not save our souls by believing in history 
or by any mere intellectual perception, but we save them by faith— 
an assent of the intellect prompted by the will—believing with the 
help of grace, the words and work of God, the saying and doing of 
which are entrenched in history. It was with a view to safeguarding 
this supreme interest of the reasonable character of our service of faith 
that the Vatican Council affirmed that the obedience of faith was not 
a blind action of the mind, and that besides the inspiration of grace, 
it has to justify its wilful assent by having a basis of proof in ‘ divine 
facts,’ and is thus brought ‘into harmony with reason.’' That is 
only to say that, by the wise building of Him who is at once the author 
of nature and of grace, reason underlies faith, and the natural is the 
groundwork of the supernatural. Thus, the Catholic Church, not 
merely by the recent Encyclical, but by the teaching of the Ecumenical 
Council of the Vatican, has taken up a position which must by its 
* See Dogmatic Constitution of the Vatican, Chap. III. 
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very meaning resist to the uttermost any elimination of the divine 
element from the domain of Gospel history. That must stand in part 
for the answer to the question why Pius the Tenth has condemned the 
doctrines of the Modernists. 


IIl.—Tue Evo.tutionary Consciousness oF CHRIST 


Under this second tenet of the Modernist system, it may be ob- 
served that the collision between it and the accepted Catholic teaching 
travels back once more to the concept of the Incarnation. The 
Catholic mind in thinking of Christ instinctively begins from the side 
of the divine, for there alone is the Person, to whom all His words and 
acts are assignable albeit operated in the human nature. It knows 
that to speak of Christ is to speak of God the Son, living, teaching, 
suffering in His humanity. It will never accept as the relation between 
the human soul of Christ and His Godhead anything short’ of a union 
which makes one personality. It regards as an evasion of Chris- 
tianity any attempt to treat Christ as a mere glorified super-Human, 
a man uplifted into some vague or undefined closeness to God, or a 
man who has been merely filled or inspired by God, or a man differing 
only from the rest of men insomuch as he has been vouchsafed an ex- 
ceptional measure of religious experience. Its reply to all such mincing 
formule is the simple and straightforward one, that He is God—God 
made man for our salvation—and in this truth it finds and feels the 
whole joy and strength of its Christianity. This concept of Christ— 
made clear at the Council of Ephesus fourteen centuries ago—will 
explain why the Catholic conscience recoils from certain views which 
Modernist writers have expressed on the evolutionary character of the 
human knowledge or consciousness of Christ. It is not that the 
Catholic Church could ever suppose that the human soul of Christ 
possessed the absolute omniscience of His Godhead, for the Infinite 
cannot be contained in the finite. But it is the common accepted 
teaching, not merely of Catholic theologians, but of Fathers and 
Councils of the Church, that by virtue of the personal union of His 
human soul to the Godhead, It ever possessed a super-excelling share 
in the divine knowledge, and thus had that power of knowing all that 
it wished or needed to know, which has been called relative omniscience. 
In such knowledge there is necessarily perfectibility, and theologians 
of the school of St. Thomas have taught that there was a real, as well 
as an outward progress in Christ’s human knowledge and experience. 
It is not, therefore, that Catholic teaching denies any sort of evolution, 
in the sense of progress, in the knowledge in the human mind of Christ, 
but that it maintains that such evolution must be one that is compa- 
tible with the unspeakably close and personal union which subsisted 
from the beginning between Christ’s human soul and His Godhead. 
The least that would be involved as the resultant of this, the Hypo- 
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static Union, from its inception would be the knowledge in the mind 
of Christ of His own Godhead and of His divine salvific purpose and 
mission to mankind. 

There are two points in which the Modernist doctrine stands out in 
contradiction to this teaching. 

In the first place, the Modernist system, by the very logic of what 
we may call its root principle, is constrained to speak of the knowledge 
in the human mind of Christ as the fruit of an exalted religious ex- 
perience derived from the divinity immanent in Him, and revealing 
itself to Him. Asa result, the knowledge and the experience, although 
admittedly far above and beyond that which is given to the rest of men, 
is held to differ not in kind, but only in measure from the knowledge 
and experience which was common to the prophets, or to the great 
founders and leaders of religions, such as Buddha, Confucius, Mahomet 
and others, in whom God was also immanent, albeit revealing Himself 
in a lower and less vivid degree. The Catholic Church cannot accept 
this putting of Christ on the same plane, or the upper end of the same 
inclined plane, with merely human teachers, any more than she could 
accept the relationship between God and these human leaders of 
religions as so many approximate incarnations. No doubt the Incar- 
nation, as the supreme union between God and man, has its analogies 
and its reflex in all the lesser relationships of the Creator and the 
creature, and no doubt God makes a revelation of Himself, by the 
natural light of reason or by the promptings of His grace, to all men 
who seek Him in sincerity. But the shadow is not the substance, 
and that such guidance given by God to His rational crcatures should 
be in any sense comparable or co-ordinate with the infusion of divine 
knowledge which God the Son pours into His own soul, by its personal 
union with His Godhead, is felt to be contrary to the unique and in- 
communicable glory and dignity of the Christ as understood and held 
by Catholic Christianity. 

The second point in which this divergence of principle makes 
itself felt, and keenly felt, is in the question of the extent of the know- 
ledge in the mind of Christ. While the Church recognises that the 
soul of Christ as a creature must be bounded by those limitations 
which necessarily attach to a finite being—even when admitted to 
the vision of God—she repudiates any lack or defect of knowledge in 
Christ, which would be unworthy of the union of the divinity and 
the humanity in the Incarnation, or inconsistent with the office of 
the Redeemer. On the other hand, the Modernist governed in his 
exegesis by his foregone principle of non-ingerence, represents Christ 
as possessing in this human soul the knowledge which might well 
belong to a highly religious peasant of His age, place and period. 
It is thus asserted that Christ during the greater portion of His life 
was utterly unconscious of His own Divinity ; that He had no concep- 
tion of the Church which was to be later on founded by His followers ; 
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that He lived and died without any suspicion that He was the Saviour 
of mankind. In this we have the theory of Kenosis carried to a point 
in which it becomes destructive of the Catholic concept of the Incarna- 
tion. This picture of an ignorant Christ, blundering piteously over 
the nature and nearness of His kingdom, waking up one day to make 
the discovery that He was God, and going to His death without an 
inkling that by so doing He was saving mankind, or that His blood 
was the price of man’s salvation, is not a Christ which the Catholic 
conscience can in the least recognise. It is not the Divine Christ 
whom we and millions of good Christians who are not Catholics have 
been taught to love and worship, and it is certainly not a Christ to 
whom we could ever bend the knee in adoration. Rather it is a pitiful 
caricature, from which we turn with indifference, if not with contempt. 
It is hardly surprising that the attempt to foist it upon believing souls 
as a substitute for the dearly loved Christ and the cherished Christianity 
which the Church has preached for some twenty centuries, should 
have been deeply resented by faithful Catholics, and should have 
brought upon Modernists the Church’s censure and condemnation. 


IIIl.—Tue SENsE-oRIGIN AND InsTaBILITy or Dogma 


Perhaps the most fundamental and far-reaching of all the differences 
between Modernism and Catholicism is to be found in the concept of 
dogma which the Modernist derives from his root principle as to the 
origin of religion. The position of Catholicism as to the nature and 
value of dogma is sufficiently well known and unmistakably clear. 
It holds that God who made man was pleased to become his Teacher. 
That is to say, the Divine Intelligence has spoken to the intelligence 
of man, so that man may be enlightened and sanctified by the divine 
truth, and to the will of man that man may be won to the likeness of 
the divine life and holiness. God has thus spoken to the prophets, 
and through His Divine Son, and His utterance is called Revelation. 
Man’s receiving and believing what God has said to him is called 
faith. It is the supreme worship in which his intellect, the highest 
part of his nature, is bowed down in homage to the intellect of his 
Maker, to be completed by love or will-worship in which the will of 
the Father is done upon earth as it is in Heaven. We may note that 
God in the work of revelation follows, as we might expect, the lines 
of His own work in creation, and having made man intelligent and 
loving, addresses Himself to his intelligence and to his heart, and to the 
heart through the intelligence, for we only love what we know. The 
yoice of Catholicism to the nations is therefore : “Here is a message 
of salvation, a body of truths which God has taught, and of laws 
which God has commanded, and because He has spoken them, they 
are true and holy, and they never can cease to be so.’ 

In this two things are quite evident. First, it is held that the 
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Divine message of revealed truth comes from God in order to be 
known and understood. It is therefore addressed to man’s intelligence, 
and by this fact it comes from God in an intelligible or intellective 
form, and as such, we call it most aptly and appropriately the ‘ word 
of God.’ Secondly, the revealed truth in its intellective form (viz., 
appealing to the understanding) is divine and immutable in the sense 
that it can never be otherthantrue. ‘ The truth of the Lord remaineth 
for ever.’ Catholicism recognises that it is precisely this intellective’ 
or mind appeal which is the great safeguard of intelligent and reason- 
able, as marked off from merely sentimental or emotional religion. 

Such a body of revealed truth, or dogma, as it is called, is, 
indeed, necessarily subject to a law of development in the sense that 
it becomes in the course of the ages more explicit. But by the 
nature of its origin it is a development which follows the character of 
revelation, just as revelation itself followed the character of creation, 
and is therefore a development from truth to truth. That is to say, it 
is a development which has for its primary term or terminus a quo 
the truth-message, as it came from the mind of the Maker, having 
stamped upon it, and bearing upon it throughout in its intellective 
form or mind-meaning, the stable and indestructible character which 
belongs to the Word of God. 

Between this and the Modernist conception of dogma, and its 
development, there is a difference which goes down to the very 
foundations of the system. The Modernist begins, not with a com- 
munication of truth from God to the mind of man, but with a mere 
manifestation made by God of Himself as immanent in the conscience, 
to the religious sense. What man receives from God is not a truth- 
message, but a feeling of religious experience. This the Modernist 
calls revelation, and with it, so to speak, God’s part begins and ends. 
But man handles his feeling or religious experience, and, by use of 
his intellect, seeks to explain it to himself. In doing so he gives it an 
intellective expression and transforms it into terms of dogma. Thus 
the intellective expression and the transformation are not God’s work, 
but man’s own work, and one for which man and not God is responsible. 
In this way dogma as an expression of revelation is put upon a purely 
human foundation. The dogmatic truths—the Incarnation, the 
Redemption, the Resurrection, formulated for belief, become mere 
human and inadequate symbols which may be helpful at one time 
and useless or harmful at another. The instability as well as the falli- 
bility of dogma becomes a law and a necessity of the system. Its 
terminus a quo is not truth but sense, and its evolution, in so far a8 


2 It is unnecessary to say that in insisting on the intellective or integral charactér 
of revelation there is no question, as some have imagined, of involving any sort of 
verbal inspiration. All that it requires is that God shall put a truth in the mind of 
man in order thet he may certainly know it, and may be able to communicate it to 
others. 
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it has any, would not be a development in which something remains 
the same, losing nothing which it has had while growing fuller and 
clearer, but a mere succession of transformations in which one intel- 
lective form is cast aside to make way for another. Such a series 
of substitutions might indicate at most a development of the religious 
sense underlying the transformations, but it would no more be a 
development of doctrine or dogma, than the succession of the views 
in a kaleidoscope would be a development of its first representation. 

Readers of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on the Development of Doctrine 
—a development presupposing external revelation and proceeding 
from an original body of revealed truth as a terminus a quo by a law 
according to which all that was first given is preserved, and in which 
the latest product, to be genuine, must have existed in the original 
germ—will recognise at once the chasm that separates this teaching, 
which is clearly compatible with the stability of dogma, from the 
destructive sense-transformation theory of the Modernist, which 
demands and requires its utter instability and, if I may say so, treats 
Christian doctrines as mere soap-bubbles blown by the intellect from 
the pipe of religious experience. According to this theory, it would 
be open to any Christian who found himself no longer spiritually 
helped by the dogma of the Atonement to discard its fact-value and 
take simply Christ’s death as an edifying example of self-sacrifice, and 
in like manner to regard the Resurrection not as an historical fact, 
but—to use the phrase of an eminent French Modernist—as a round- 
about way of saying that ‘Christ is our contemporary.’ Even the 
Incarnation itself might come to be treated as merely a cumbrous 
and crude matter-of-fact expression of the immanence of God in all, 
but especially in the highly exalted spiritual creation. In this pro- 
cess the whole of the Nicene Creed could gradually be disposed of, 
under the plea of reaching a higher and more helpful significance, or 
rendering of the religious sense, and the system would eventuate 
not in the development, but in the dissolution of dogma. The Catholic 
Church could hardly be expected to stand by, mute and with arms 
folded, while the whole dogmatic system of Christian faith was being 
cast into the melting-pot of the Modernists. The Encyclical of Pius 
the Tenth has struck straight at the whole fallacy, and not so much 
by any fresh decision, but by re-uttering the condemnation which 
such errors have already received some forty years ago in the Decrees 
of the Vatican Council. These Decrees affirmed with the authority 
of a General Council the great foundational truths—the fact of an 
external Revelation, the nature of faith as a mental assent, the per- 
petuity and stability of dogma and the character of true, as dis- 
tinguished from false, doctrinal development. 

A curious form of misconception which seems to have found 
a place in the mind of some critics in haste has been the supposition 
that in the recent Encyclical the Pope has condemned the whole 
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principle of doctrinal development. That indeed would be passing 
strange in view of the fact that this principle, essentially Catholic, 
is stamped upon the whole face of Church history, and is seen in full 
working, even in the earliest Councils. It was noted by the Schoolmen, 
who marked it as a growth from within, and not from without, in their 
dictum non profectus fidei in fideli, sed profectus fidelis in fide. It was 
minutely discussed at the Council of Florence in 1438, and described 
by its name of ‘ development ’ (4vdarrv€cs) or ‘ unfolding ’ as contra- 
distinguished from accretion or ‘ addition ’ from without (2rpocO1xn). 
It was in fact the chief argument of the Archbishop of Rhodes and of 
Bessarion in the debates with the Greeks over the admission of the 
Filioque. Its laws and tests have happily received classic treatment 
at the hands of Cardinal Newman, and its place in the system of 
Catholic belief has been affirmed in the Dogmatic Constitution of the 
Vatican Council—an affirmation on which the recent Encyclical 
distinctly lays special stress. Hence the last thing which could be 
reasonably imputed to the Church or to Pius the Tenth would be any 
intention to impugn the principle of dogmatic development. Rather 
is it that just because the principle is so precious and so vital, the 
Holy See has felt it to be a matter of supreme importance that it 
should be safeguarded from crude exaggerations, and most of all from 
being robbed of the majesty of its stability, and thus be deformed and 
degraded into a mere succession of temporary transformations. 

Not a little obscurity has been imported into this consideration by 
pushing too far and very recklessly the patent distinction between a 
dogmatic truth and its expression or formula. A dogma may be 
a necessary truth, like the doctrine concerning God’s life and nature, 
and as such it is eternally true. Or it may be a fact-truth, like the 
Incarnation, and as such it is everlastingly true. For if it be true at 
all that God became man, a fact once a fact is always a fact, and 
not even God Himself could destroy it. So far we may note the 
indestructible permanence of dogmatic truth in itself. The next 
question is the permanence of its formulation. The relation between 
a dogmatic truth and a formula which accurately expresses it, is in- 
herent, and is not by its nature a provisional or passing one. As long 
as words mean what they mean—and in a stable language and for the 
overwhelming majority of their number, that will be for ages—and in 
their historic sense in perpetuity—the bond of expressiveness between 
truth and formula is in one sense a natural one and cannot be broken. 
A formula, therefore, cannot be treated merely like a separable factor— 
as a vessel in which water is carried, or a vesture in which a body is 
clothed. I can put the water into a new vessel, and then am free to 
discard the former one, or I can vest the body in a new clothing, and 
then cast aside the old, and in such cases the rejected vessel and 
clothing have no longer any connexion or relation with what was 
carried or clothed. Not so with the formula of a truth. Formulas 
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are ‘ sound forms of words,’ or ‘ types,’ as the Fathers aptly call them. 
They are not mere counters and symbols, but are, as far as they go, 
true images or pictures of the truth which they express. They pre 

serve the likeness of what they represent, even when fuller and more 
graphic portraits come to be hung on the wall beside them. The 
adoption of the new formula does nothing to falsify or evacuate the 
old. I may indeed find a better formula for expressing the truth, 
but the old formula retains, inalienably, as long as the words retain 
their meaning, its power of expression in its own degree, and in it, 
its claim on my assent, so that it can neither be discarded or denied. 
I may express the Incarnation in the simple formula ‘ Christ is the Son 
of God,’ and later on I may find a better formula in the Nicene pro- 
fession that Christ is ‘ consubstantial to the Father.’ But the finding 
of the latter formula gives me no right or title to reject or deny the old 
primitive one, which retains its expressiveness and remains to the end 
of time indestructibly true. Of course all formulas are inadequate— 
for that matter, all religion and even the Beatific Vision itself as an 
expression of truth, is in a sense inadequate *; but while being in- 
adequate a formula once true continues in its order and measure to be 
true and undeniable. It is thus that any true development of dogma 
must proceed from age to age in a fuller, clearer and more explicit 
formulation, but never casting away from its treasure the old in the 
bringing forth of the new. We may not deny the Apostles’ Creed 
because we recite the Nicene. It is this natural permanence and 
perpetuity in the sphere of formulation which enters into the meaning 
of the stability of dogma as a factor of its true development, and lies 
behind the teaching of the Encyclical against the Modernists. 


IV.—Tue DeniAt OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By CHRIST IN PERSON 


It was not only the dogmatic, but the sacramental system of the 
Church which was impugned by Modernism. If to the Catholic the 
sacraments were mere symbols which by their nature or association 
tended to excite the religious sense, much as the sight of a religious 
picture tends to awaken devotion, it would matter but little when or 
by whom they were instituted. But it is a principle of Catholic 
faith that they are outward signs to the administration of which is 
annexed by divine ordinance the bestowal of grace and the application 
of the merits of Christ. As no one but Christ can send the Holy Spirit 
or apply the saving merit of redemption, it follows from the very 
nature of the position, that no other person than Christ could in- 
stitute a sacrament, and that while the choice of the outward elements 
of the sign might in the case of this or that sacrament be left to the 


* In the sense that there is infinitely more in God than even the angels can 
comprehend 
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discretion of the Church, the institution of the sacrament itself and the 
creation of the nexus between its outward sign and the inward grace 
could no more be attributed to man or any society of men, than could 
the authorship of grace or the Divine application of the merits of the 
Saviour. 

To meet the exigencies of its evolutionary theory, the Modernist 
system held that Christ Himself in person did not institute any of the 
sacraments, not even those of baptism or the Eucharist. It was 
maintained that in celebrating the Last Supper, Christ had no thought 
of founding either sacrament or sacrifice; and that personally He 
never gave any charge that His followers should be baptised in the 
name of the Three Persons of the Trinity. It holds that all the sacra- 
ments have been instituted after the days of Christ, and gradually, 
in the course of time, by His followers. It adds, in fact, that Christ 
in Person never instituted the Church, or had any idea that He was 
to be the Founder of any organised society. Modernists urge that 
the life and spirit of Christ survive in His followers, and that therefore 
the Church and the sacraments instituted by them may be said to be 
instituted by Christ, although not immediately or personally, but this 
plea is not one which would in the least meet the requirements of the 
Catholic position. No human society, however much filled with the 
life of Christ, could have any conceivable competence to institute 
sacraments involving an objective supernatural change, such as the 
Real Presence, Transubstantiation, or even baptismal regeneration. 
They could only be imagined to do so, at the most, by a commission 
from Christ, and in that case Christ Himself would be the real in- 
stitutor. But that is precisely what Modernism denies, since it 
maintains that Christ Himself had neither any knowledge, or any 
intention on the subject. It is thus that the very duty and safeguard- 
ing of the Catholic sacramental system necessitates the condemnation 
of the theory of sacramental evolution. That is only to say that if 
a sacrament be by its nature a divine work of Christ as the author of 
grace and redemption, it may in given cases be evolved as to the 
elements of its outward sign, but not as to its institution. 


V.—SpriritvuaL Democracy 


The Modernist conception of the Church is a collectivity of con- 
sciences, teaching and ruling through a Magisterium which it itself has 
empowered and established. It is thus a spiritual democracy in which 
we may say that conscience is invested with a universal suffrage. 
At all events, the collectivity of consciences becomes the ultimate 
source of control, and therefore the ultimate court of appeal, seeing 
that it is from it that popes, bishops, and priests hold their mandate 
of authority. This democratising of the constitution of the Church 
is the logical outcome of the system, for if Christ did not institute 
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the Church, He could not commission it, and if His followers formed 
and founded the Church by themselves, the same power which con- 
stituted it naturally must retain the ultimate and inalienable authority 
to govern it. To the Catholic Church, the founding and the com- 
missioning of the Church was the personal work of Christ, who not 
only laid her foundations in the Apostles and charged her to teach 
the nations, but sent down upon her His Holy Spirit for the purpose. 
Her powers are thus derived from Christ and His Apostles, and her 
constitution in the matter of teaching, ministry, and government 
is necessarily Christocratic and Apostolic, and the theory of her being 
a spiritual democracy, or a fold in which the sheep ultimately com- 
mission, teach, and control the shepherds, would be to her a complete 
perversion and inversion of the divine order. Logical dualism is in 
truth broader and sounder than illogical monism, and one may be 
excused for feeling that the tendency to apply to the Church the 
principles of democracy and representative government and popular 
control seems derived in some measure from a certain narrowness and 
confusion of thought. In civil government, the end to be attained, 
the temporal welfare of society, is one within the lines of the natural 
order, and therefore quite within the rational reach and competence of 
men themselves to attain it. Nothingis more natural than that in such 
a sphere the powers of government should be given by God in their 
natural endowment to the people, and through them to their rulers, 
and every citizen may be said to carry in his brain and in his right arm 
his eligibility, if not his claim, to the suffrage. But in the spiritual 
domain, by the very nature of things, the position is reversed. The 
end to be attained—the soul’s salvation—is supernatural and beyond 
the reach of our natural capacity, since Christ alone can effect it, 
In the society established for the purpose it was just as logical that 
the constituent and controlling powers should come downwards from 
Christ and His Apostles to its rulers for the people, as it was that in 
the State they should come upwards from the people to the rulers. 
As Christ Himself expressed it, ‘ You have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you.’ There is, of course, as St. Thomas has pointed out, a 
very true sense in which the Catholic Church is democratic, but her 
constitution is apostolic, and her authority to teach, to minister, and 
to govern, she holds directly from Christ and His Apostles, and not 
from the souls over whom and for whom these powers are exercised. 
Hence Pius the Tenth in his Encyclical reminds us that the Modernist 
theory in this point is a subversion of the divine constitution of the 
Church, which has long since been condemned as heretical. 


The above is but a crude attempt at a summary, in which the writer 
is fully conscious of the number and importance of the considerations 
which have been left untouched, as difficult to bring within the compass 
of an article. It has been written merely to suggest that to the plain 
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question, Why has the Pope condemned the Modernists? an answer 
sufficiently plain and substantial may be given on the fingers of one 
hand : 

(1) Because the Modernists have denied that the divine facts 
related in the Gospel are historically true. 

(2) Because they have denied that Christ for ininet of His life 
knew that He was God, and that He ever knew that He was the 
Saviour of the world. 

(3) Because they have denied the divine sanction, and the per. 
petuity of the great dogmas which enter into the Christian creed. 

(4) Because they have denied that Christ Himself personally ever 
founded the Church or instituted the Sacraments. 

(5) Because they deny and subvert the divine constitution of the 
Church, by teaching that the Pope and the bishops derive their 
powers not directly from Christ and His Suet, but from the Chris- 
tian people. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that one of the plainest: features 
of the Encyclical is that the doctrinal teaching which Pius the Tenth 
opposes to these Modernist denials is one which rests upon the teaching 
of St. Paul and the Evangelists, and was the common property of the 
Fathers and the councils long centuries before the scholastics came 
into existence. Nothing, therefore, can be more puerile than any 
attempt to discount it as mere scholasticism.* 

I should be sorry indeed if I have in any way, even unwittingly, 
overstated these denials. To a Catholic, they are far too regrettable, 
that there should be any temptation to exaggerate them. I think, 
however, that any reader who may wish to verify them will find in 
the Modernist literature, and in its best known utterances, as some 
who followed it have recognised with sorrow, abundant evidence to 
show that they have been made, and made as logical parts of a system 
which is given and must be taken as a consistent whole. The issues 
which affect souls are always important, and one may feel that it is 
more helpful to deal with such questions impersonally, so that the 
interests of light may, as far as we can make them, be also those of 
peace and charity. 

J. Moves. 

Cathedral Clergy House, Westminster. 

* It has been stated that the Encyclical excludes every system of thought except 
scholasticism, which is imposed in its entirety upon Catholics. Any reader of the 
Encyclical will easily see that such a statement is without foundation. The Pope 
only requires that the scholastic method shall be the basis of clerical studies, and 
only such parts of it as are ‘in keeping with the certain results of later times.’ The 
Church does not philosophise, or impose systems of philosophy as such. But she 
requires that certain truths of the natural order which are postulated by her message 
(such as the non-self existence of the universe, the immortality of the soul, the 
freedom of the will, the existence of a reality underlying phenomena) shall be safe- 
. guarded, and that Catholics shall not adopt systems of philosophy which traverse or 
deny them. 





CRIMINALS AND CRIME 


Tuts is the title of a remarkable work, from the pen of Sir Robert 
Anderson, véf¥>recently published. In it he has reprinted a letter 
of mine to the Tvmes bearing date the 15th of February 1901. An 
article of his in this Review for February 1901 had just appeared. 
I had at that time the barest possible acquaintance with him, and 
had certainly never exchanged a word with him upon any matter 
bearing in the least upon the subject of his article. We had approached 
the topic from perfectly different standpoints, he with far more know- 
ledge than I possessed ; but we had, for all that, been thinking out some 
of the problems involved on almost identical lines and arriving at almost 
identical conclusions. We have both of us been thinking upon these 
and kindred matters more or less ever since; and his book is one 
which should be read by everyone interested in penal legislation and 
penal discipline. It is short, terse, vigorous, full of suggestion and 
mature thought, relieved by anecdote and illustration from personal 
experience, and enlivened by a subdued but effective humour. The 
one serious fault I find with it is that he attributes too much to my 
share in the work we have both of us had at heart. Its appearance, 
however, may, I hope, justify an attempt on my part to call attention 
to some of the salient matters connected with my criminal work of 
twenty-one years as a judge of the High Court, and for some years 
past as Chairman of the Committee of the Metropolitan Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, upon which I have thought much and come to some 
definite conclusions. Those who feel strongly the importance of 
this branch of our social system must continue to raise their voices— 
though sometimes crying in the wilderness—or there is a perpetual 
danger of things going on in the old grooves from generation to 
generation. I shall show abundantly, I hope, that we have one 
department concerned with prison administration which ‘neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, but which will not be able to go much further in 
the path of progress unless entrusted with further powers and freed 
from some restrictions which cannot be removed without the help of 
the Legislature. As long as this is the case I hope that those of us 
who have definite and well-considered views on such subjects will not 
refrain from giving to them what support and what publicity they can. 

Sir Robert Anderson’s book, though its title is general, for reasons 
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which it is not necessary to go into deals only with crimes against 
property, and this article, though his title is adopted, has the same 
limitation. 

Opinions have from time to time differed very much as to the 
chief elements to be considered in awarding punishment. Hardly 
more than a generation ago the nature of the crime—the mere thing 
done—was looked upon as one of the most important elements, if 
not the most important, in considering what penalty should follow a 
misdeed; and one equally to be regarded was the deterrent -effect 
supposed to be produced by it. The reformation of the offender 
was hardly thought of; and, indeed, considering what prisons were 
not so many decades past it is not surprising that this consideration 
was pretty much left out in the calculation. Things have changed 
greatly and rapidly in this respect. Now, such importance is given 
to the reformation of the culprit that sometimes all other considera- 
tions seem to have been lost sight of. The truth is that none of them 
can be discarded. The scale, for instance, for petty thefts cannot, 
save under the most exceptional conditions, be the same as that 
for the theft or misappropriation of thousands of pounds ; and, indeed, 
if by an altered use of language we take the nature of the crime to 
mean not merely the act done considered by itself, but in relation to 
the individual and his physical, mental, and moral history, we shall 
arrive at the end for which Sir Robert Anderson pleads with so much 
force, and even pathos—that the punishment should be apportioned to 
the criminal and his moral guilt, and not to the mere thing he has 
done, considered by itself. No part of his work is more worthy of 
attention than the urgency with which he insists upon this principle. 

Equally, the deterrent effect of punishment ought not to be 
eliminated. If you can make people, not above committing crime, 
really afraid to do so, or if any considerable number of persons can 
be induced by fear of consequences to abstain from crime, a distinct 
benefit is conferred on society. There are cases—every criminal 
judge must have come across them—where fear of consequences 
is utterly powerless in face of overmastering jealousy, hatred, or 
revenge. It does not follow that there are not many persons exposed 
to the temptations of such passions who yet might pause if they knew 
that the consequence of indulging them might be grievous to them- 
selves. All these things have to be weighed by the judge as best he 
can. But in reference to the deterrent effect of punishment one 
general remark is of importance. The greater the uncertainty of 
punishment, the less its deterrent effect. Could certainty be secured, 
a small penalty would have much more effect than a greater punish- 
ment combined with uncertainty, either as to conviction or as to the 
assigned punishment being carried out. The penalty of death is 
generally, and, I think, as far as one can form an opinion on imperfect 
data, rightly supposed to operate strongly upon large numbers of the 
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criminal classes; but if, as many persons think is the case now, it is 
difficult to commit a murder bad enough to ensure the application of 
the death penalty, the prospect of conviction is robbed of a good 
deal, at least, of its terror. 

The reformatory aspect of punishment has, very properly, assumed 
much larger proportions than it used to do, and there is a very large 
class of offences (especially those committed by the young, and of 
such a nature that, in the absence of special circumstances, they may 
be fairly treated with the leniency due to first offences presenting no 
exceptional features) in which it is generally quite safe to discard 
almost every other consideration. In respect of crimes against 
property, with which alone, be it remembered, this article is concerned, 
delinquents may be divided into four classes—(1) the young, including 
what are technically known as juvenile-adults; (2) a large class of 
petty offenders (to be presently discussed), who, though frequent 
transgressors, are yet in no proper sense habitual criminals; (3) a 
class properly to be styled ‘habitual’; and (4) the worst of all, to 
whom I will confine the denomination of ‘ professional ’ criminals. 

These classes differ from one another so essentially and demand 
such different treatment that I will take them one by one. 


. Tue YOUNG, AND, WITH THEM, THOSE WHOSE ANTECEDENTS 
ARE GOOD AND WHO OFFEND AGAINST THE CRIMINAL Law FOR 
THE First Time 


To nearly all of these a remark is applicable which must have 
occurred to everyone who has had to consider such cases with the 
sense of responsibility upon him. To substitute, when it can reason- 
ably be avoided, for the mysterious shadow of prison life the expe- 
rience of actual imprisonment is, very often, to enforce upon the culprit 
a fatal step downwards. He often finds that prison life is more 
endurable than he expected; added to which he goes back to the 
world with the taint of prison upon him. This observation applies 
with especial force to short imprisonments—too short to enable the 
subject of them to profit much by the good influences which can be 
brought to bear upon the prisoner, long enough to bring about the 
mischiefs pointed out as likely to flow from imprisonment for the first 
time. There is, I think, a very general consensus of opinion on the 
part of those who have studied the subject as to the mischief 
wrought as a general rule by short sentences, especially if repeated. 
Major Griffiths, a great authority on prison subjects, is the author of an 
epigrammatic sentence which, though, of course, not intended to be 
taken as a literal statement, is pregnant with a profound truth. He 
has said that the prison population consists of two classes : people who 
never ought to have been sent to prison, and people who never ought 
to be allowed to leave it. H 
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With respect to juvenile-adult prisoners, a most interesting and 
admirable system is now being carried out, which may fairly be con- 
sidered to have passed the experimental stage and to be entitled 
to the credit of assured success. We owe it to the sympathetic initia. 
tive, the practical wisdom, the patience which have marked Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise’s tenure of office as the head of the Prison Commission. 
It was started in 1902. A disused convict prison at Borstal was 
chosen for the experiment, and the system is now known as the 
Borstal system. To ensure its full efficacy it has been found that 
nothing less than twelve months’ imprisonment is satisfactory, and at 
Borstal no prisoner is admitted whose term is shorter. Many elements 
of the treatment are now carried into practice with respect to persons 
sentenced to much shorter terms, but their cases may be passed over 
for the moment. 

A juvenile-adult is a person whose age is between sixteen and 
twenty-one. A Borstal prisoner is subjected to a very rigorous 
discipline. He is well, but not over fed, but he is made to work 
very hard. On his arrival he is placed in the lowest grade, marked 
by a brown dress; and under no circumstances does he pass out 
of this grade and exchange his brown for a blue dress under five 
months. The strictest obedience to orders is exacted, and any failure 
to comply with orders or regulations retards the period of this advance, 
which is attainable, not by mere obedience to rules and orders, but 
only by proof that the youth is doing his best to improve himself in 
conduct and in what he has to learn. Admission into the higher 
grade is found to be eagerly sought after. The youth is set to field 
work, carpentry, blacksmithing, or cooking and bakery. If when 
in the higher grade he lets himself slide he may be reduced to 
a penal drab, when he will do his full work, but will have no books 
from the library, no visits from friends, no permission to write to 
them. 

A ‘ Borstal Association ’ of benevolent persons who will take him 
by the hand and look after him on discharge has been formed; and 
the above particulars, with many more interesting details, which show 
how completely and wisely the system has been thought out, will be 
found in the Report of the Borstal Association for 1906. One thing, 
it seems, is yet wanting, and that is some definite legal duty to be 
undertaken by, some legal authority to be conferred upon, the person 
who promises to look after him. The Probation of Offenders Act, 
1907, had not then been thought of. Perhapsin due time the beneficial 
legislation of that Act may be carried farther, and supply the want 
which appears to have been felt in practice. 

At each prison at which the system is in operation there is generally, 
if not always, a ‘ Borstal Committee,’ one or other member of which 
sees each prisoner in the prison—often several times—and is thus 
able to be the more in touch with him and to have the greater 
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influence with him after his discharge. I have said that the 
principles of this system are now being applied to juvenile-adults 
sentenced to short terms, even down to a month’s imprisonment, 
likely, I believe, to be raised to two months. It is obvious that a 
lad cannot learn a trade in a month; but it is found to be useful, even 
with very short sentences, to teach the beginnings of some industry. 
Formerly a lad of seventeen sent to prison passed from reception 
to a landing where thirty or forty practically hardened adult criminals 
were located. He saw these men and heard them talk on the landing, 
on the way to chapel, in the workshop, and of course more or less 
moulded his character on these examples. He picked oakum or 
sewed mail-bags throughout his sentence. Now he never sees these 
men. Instead-of being merely a unit in a mass, he finds himself 
treated as a person ; he finds that the prison authorities take a personal 
interest in his welfare and make an effort to find him employment on 
his discharge and to induce him to break with his old associations. 
This in itself is much ; but there is more. Instead of being shut up 
in his cell for the first fourteen days, which is bad for boys, he is sent 
into a workshop, and, though he may not learn much, he has to con- 
centrate his mind on the handling of tools. He has to use his brains 
at the school lessons and his muscles in the gymnasium. It has 
been objected that this treatment is not punitive enough; but the 
punitive element is provided for by keeping very strict discipline. 
That it is felt to be a punishment is shown by the keenness of all the 
juvenile-adults to get free as soon as possible by earning remission. 
Juvenile-adults are not entitled to any remission, but it may be given, 
on the advice of the prison Borstal Committee, whenever work is 
assured and character warrants it. This is found to be a very valuable 
incentive to the lad’s friends to bestir themselves in getting employ- 
ment for him. Formerly they were content to leave all the effort to 
the prison officials and to those who worked in aid of them—the 
prisoners’ aid societies, court missionaries, and the like. Now, 
mothers will be found going round to their respectable relatives implor- 
ing them to give the lad a trial, and foremen will even sometimes keep 
a berth open from the same kindly motive. In such cases the bona 
fides of the promise of restoration is carefully investigated before any 
remission is granted. 

Notwithstanding these great advantages, it is still the experience 
of those concerned with the after-history of these youths that one, two, 
or three months are not sufficient to produce permanent results, 
that six months would be a wise minimum in most cases, and that 
there are numerous cases where youths are brought into prison, so 
to speak, at the parting of the ways—not confirmed criminals, but too 
far gone for a prisoners’ aid society to effect anything after their 
discharge—to whom a sentence of twelve months would mean salva- 
tion from ruin and from a convict life. In the cases dealt with in 
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magistrates’ courts, however, the short sentences, as the law now 
stands, are inevitable; though magistrates whose committal is to 
prisons where the Borstal system obtains would do well to remember 
that they have the power in many cases to commit for three months, 
and sometimes more, for offences for which, perhaps, one month has 
become a sort of stock sentence, that the longer a youth is subjected to 
these beneficial influences the better his chances for the future generally 
are, and that there are, undoubtedly, many cases in which a youth 
is ruined and made irreclaimable by a series of short sentences. 
Although this article is concerned only with offences and offenders 
against property, it is as well to mention that the Borstal system is 
applied to juvenile-adults convicted of many other kinds of crime. 
Before leaving this part of the subject I hope I may be pardoned 
for a very short digression. I have long viewed with regret, not 
unmixed with alarm, the enormous multiplication of petty offences for 
which small fines, with the substitution, in case of inability to pay, of 
short imprisonments, are inflicted. It cannot be avoided as long as 
all municipalities and a multitude of local authorities of one sort or 
another are invested with the power of making by-laws creating fresh 
offences; besides which, the Legislature is continually adding to 
the long list. I do not for one moment depreciate the work that 
has been done in the way of sanitary and other social legisla. 
tion, all of which must be enforced by penalties, but I think there are 
@ good many cases of over-legislation, both general and municipal, 
and I am certain that such legislation requires to be administered with 
great consideration and humanity, and that there should be an 
extremely liberal allowance in the way of time to pay the small fine, 
with its terrible additional incubus in the shape of costs, which 
generally exceed any small fine. I believe that in this respect the law 
is generally administered in the spirit for which I am pleading. 
Magistrates are often unfairly attacked by persons who have 
very imperfect knowledge of what has really taken place, and it 
ought to be known much more generally than I think it is that when 
we read in the paper ‘five shillings or seven days,’ the report is con- 
stantly incomplete, because the usual addition of fourteen, or twenty- 
one days, or a month allowed to find the money is scarcely ever men- 
tioned. In the great towns, however, and especially in the Metropolis, 
many of these small transgressors must be persons whom it would be 
difficult or impossible to find again, and to whom such indulgence, 
therefore, cannot be extended. They go to prison, and swell the 
wholly unsatisfactory ranks of the subjects of short sentences. 


2. Petty OFFENDERS NOT HABITUAL CRIMINALS 


A man is not necessarily an ‘ habitual’ criminal though he may 
have been convicted several times. There is a very considerable 
class of such persons in constant poverty, of imperfect education, 
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scanty intelligence, low morale, who work when they can get work, 
who yet under pressure of hard times, of want, of cold or hunger, or 
of strong temptation of any kind, commit petty thefts, who yet work 
honestly in the intervals, often considerable, between one offence and 
the next, and whose lapses, though too frequent, are yet occasional, 
and not prompted by mere criminal instincts. An instance will best 
illustrate my meaning. 

Many years ago, before I was a judge, acting as a Commissioner of 
Assize, I tried an old man over seventy for stealing some very trivial 
article—a pound of bacon, or something of that sort. I had before me 
a list of previous convictions formidable as to number, but upon 
looking carefully through them I noticed that the intervals between 
release from prison and relapse were generally considerable; that he 
had never stolen anything worth five shillings; and that his thefts 
were generally in winter; but he had been guilty of ‘felony after a 
previous conviction for felony,’ and had passed seventeen years of his 
miserable life under various sentences of penal servitude—one, if my 
memory serves me right, of no less than seven years. One of his 
offences was stealing a muffler ; another, a pair of gloves, presumably 
for hedging ; and another, a few turnips. This man was certainly not, 
in my view, an habitual criminal, and, to his obvious surprise, he was 
not treated as one. 

Another and similar instance occurs to me. I once had a man 
before me who pleaded guilty to a small theft, I forget of what subject of 
property. I found from the entries in the calendar reserved for the 
use of the judge that he had been convicted of several similar ante- 
cedent offences, and I found that he was then undergoing three sen- 
tences of penal servitude, not passed at assizes. I forget in what 
circumstances it was that, notwithstanding the currency of these 
sentences, he came to be tried by me, nor is it of any consequence for 
the present purpose. It turned out upon inquiry that he had broken 
into an outhouse and stolen there three articles of very small value— 
not more, I should think, than a few shillings altogether—but, as bad 
luck would have it, each article happened to belong to a different 
owner. To this moment, such is the law of England, that the goods 
of different persons could not be included in one indictment. There 
were three indictments accordingly presented; three convictions, 
each for a felony after a previous conviction for felony, and three 
sentences—I am sorry to say, not concurrent, but consecutive, and 
each a sentence of penal servitude. This man’s antecedents did not 
answer at all to my notion of those of an ‘ habitual’ criminal, though 
a too frequent transgressor. Of course, in that view I may have been 
wrong ; but it is equally obvious that I may very well have been right, 
and surely all judges ought to be very careful how they treat people 
of this nature with anything approaching to the kind of severity above 
mentioned. Persons of the class I refer to generally do very little 
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harm. They are not trainers of thieves. Imprisonment probably 
does them neither harm nor good. The objections to short sentences, 
as has been pointed out, are not applicable, and, provided that 
enough punishment is awarded to show that stealing cannot be per- 
mitted and will entail unpleasant consequences, all will have been 
done which such a case calls for.’ 


3. HasrruaL CRIMINALS NOT PROFESSIONALS 


Sir Robert Anderson points out that there are two kinds of persons 
for whom very long periods of detention ought to be provided. ‘ There 
are those,’ he says, ‘ who are so utterly weak or so hopelessly wicked 
that they cannot abstain from crime, and there are others who pursue 
a career of crime with full appreciation of its risks.’ Criminals of both 
classes are ‘ habitual,’ but only one of them should be considered 
* professional.’ They are very different, and deserve very different 
treatment. Those of the first class are very often hardly responsible 
for their actions. Many of them are the offspring of besotted or 
criminal parents—and in the making of criminals heredity counts for 
a great deal ; many have been brought up in such surroundings that 
though not, so to speak, born criminals, they have had no education, 
have been underfed, underclothed, have been brought up in the gutter, 
and, in short, have had no chance of becoming anything but what they 
are. They have not exercised any substantial volition in the matter, 
and whilst not possessed of grit enough for reformation to take hold of 
them, are more legitimately objects of pity than subjects of severe 
punishment. But they do great mischief. They prey upon the 
community, and constantly upon the poor, even the very poor, whose 
unprotected houses they rob when the inmates are at work and deprive 
them of any articles of property for which there is a market in pawn- 
shops or in the dens of receivers. They become the parents and the 
trainers of thieves. They are generally irreclaimable, with excep- 
tions so rare that in a general discussion of principles they may be 
left out of sight; the more so as there could be no difficulty in dealing 
administratively with the exceptional cases. Culprits of this sort 
ought to be detained, and detained long enough to make the chance 
small of their becoming the parents of criminals. This element 
of detention is to my mind of great importance. ‘ Fortes creantur 
fortibus et bonis,’ and a like maxim is perfectly true of the bad. 
Such at least is, I believe, the conclusion arrived at by all who have 
studied the subject. Such persons are not proper subjects for the 
rigorous treatment of penal servitude or lengthened imprisonment of 
the ordinary kind, with or without hard labour. Special prisons, which 
Sir Robert Anderson would call ‘asylum prisons,’ should be pro- 
vided, where the prisoner should be made to earn his own livelihood; 


! The circumstances above mentioned were brought to the attention of the Home 
Secretary, with the result which might be anticipated. 
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where the conditions of life should be such as to avoid the fatal error 
of making them attractive or competitive with the workhouse, but 
still such as, while observing these conditions, to make long detention 
endurable, not detrimental to health, and free from any unnecessary 
hardships. Such discipline is not unknown. It has been tried in 
Holland, and it is generally believed with success, and if it were given 
a real trial, without interference from sentiment and from the habit of 
looking merely at the inconvenience and discomfort of the trans- 
gressors, instead of taking into account also the interests of society and 
the injury done to their numerous victims, it can hardly be doubted 
that within the space of one generation a great reduction would be 
effected in the army of offenders of this class, by far more numerous 
than the next.to be mentioned. 


4, PROFESSIONAL CRIMINALS 


Criminals of the class about to be described are, to my thinking, 
the only ones who should be looked upon as real ‘ professionals.’ 
They are men who, with full appreciation of the risks, with abundant 
intelligence, and often enough with a good education and with plenty 
of mechanical skill, prefer a life of crime, with its excitement, its large 
element of sport, its periods of luxury, idleness and debauchery, to 
anything which involves the comparative monotony of honest work. 
The class comprehends the forgers, perpetrators of many commercial 
swindles, the jewel thieves, expert burglars, robbers of banks, coiners, 
blackmailers, and other contrivers of great criminal enterprises 
having robbery in one shape or another for their object. Sir Robert 
Anderson knows, probably, as much about the criminal classes as any 
man not a criminal himself can know, and he assures us that they 
are well known to the police and few in number. One average-sized 
English prison would, he tells us, hold them all. They are of all 
criminals the most unlikely to change their ways, and, when convicted 
and proved by a regular judicial inquiry to be of the class in question, 
should be put in ward for life or for very long periods and so deprived, 
amongst other things, of the power of transmitting crime as an heir- 
loom to their posterity. Such sentences, if carried out, would be 
merciful to the community. They would be real deterrents, for to 
men of this class loss of liberty means the loss of the only occupation 
for which they care, and of the excitement and the gambling element 
which make for them so attractive a prospect. 

There are two initial difficulties, as things stand, in the way of 
carrying out such a system, even with regard to such criminals. The 
first is that penal servitude involves a treatment so severe that judges, 
however conscious of the desirableness of shutting up such persons 
for very long periods, cannot bring themselves to inflict upon them 
penal servitude for life, or even for very many years. It would seem 
to most of us that the proper treatment would be a certain definite 
but reasonable period of graver punishment, to be followed by a 
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relaxation of the discipline sufficient to make life bearable, though not, 
of course, too easy. Within the narrow limits possible under existing 
legislation, a first step in this direction is one of a number of great 
improvements in penal discipline which we owe to Sir Evelyn Ruggles. 
Brise, which have been carried out cautiously, tentatively, quietly, 
and always with success. But they are not, in my opinion, sufficient 
for the purpose which I am advocating, and probably cannot be made 
so without fresh legislation. 

Another difficulty arises from interference by the Home Office with 
sentences that have been passed. I am not saying that the course 
pursued may not have been justified. I certainly have had no reason 
to complain of the action of any Home Secretary, as I believe that no 
sentence of mine has been altered,except with my full concurrence, 
I daresay, also, that the actual amount of interference has been mag- 
nified in the public estimation; but I believe there is a very general 
impression that it has been sufficient to justify a feeling that there is an 
uncertainty whether any heavy sentence is really carried out. If this 
feeling extends to the criminal classes, one of the principal deterrent 
elements of punishment is either taken away or greatly weakened. 
It is to be hoped that the new Act establishing a Court of Appeal in 
criminal matters—which is, amongst other things, to have the power 
of revising sentences—with its publicity and its necessary tendency 
to act upon definite principles, may do something to remove this diffi- 
culty from our criminal administration. It is one which, in my judg- 
ment, has operated disastrously, and has tended to lower the prestige 
of criminal tribunals throughout the country. If, in the case I am 
supposing, of a life sentence, or a very long one, for a professional 
criminal, it were certain that, unless in exceptional circumstances, the 
sentence would be carried out, the criminal law would be armed with 
a very real power of making people afraid so to conduct themselves 
as to fall within the ‘ professional’ class. 

It follows from what has been urged that much is to be said for 
the view that so serious a question as whether an offender had 
brought himself into that class ought not to be left, as cognate 
inquiries are at present, for the judge on information given by the 
police, reliable though it generally is, but ought to be made the 
subject of a formal judicial inquiry. This was the opinion of the late 
Mr. Justice Stephen, as it is of Sir Robert Anderson. Due notice 
should be given to the accused that the question whether he lives 
by crime will be tried if he is convicted, and he should be informed 
of the details to be alleged against him, and due opportunities afforded 
him of answering the allegations. What exact form such an inquiry 
should take and what the limits of permissible evidence, would require 
careful consideration, and is too complicated a subject to be discussed 
here. Probably the question should be decided by a jury; and I am 
sure that most, if not all, judges would be glad of such a substitute 
for the present somewhat anomalous procedure. Whether such a 
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procedure is practicable or not is perhaps the crux of the whole matter; 
for without some modification of the laws of evidence it would be 
difficult to prove the case. Possibly an extension of the mitigations 
I have referred to in the case of long periods of penal servitude might 
answer the same purpose, leaving the existing practice as it is, or 
with some modifications. 

The ideal system of punishment for serious offences would be 
what has been called the indeterminate sentence, according to which 
an offender should not be released till he had given proof of such ad- 
vance in character as would make it safe for the community that he 
should be at large again. Such a system in the case of persons between 
fifteen and thirty or thirty-five years of age has been attempted in 
certain of the United States of America. It has been carried out on a 
large scale with respect to offenders not over thirty in the State prison 
of Elmira, New York. It includes, necessarily, a plan of conditional 
release on probation. It is claimed onits behalf that it is a great suc- 
cess. Some competent observers and critics have taken a less sanguine 
view. One thing is certain, that after considerable experience of its 
working at Elmira, which was the pioneer establishment, the system 
has been adopted by several other States. Prima facie one would have 
said that it required a combination of angels and Solomons to work it : 
angels to supply patience and sympathy, Solomons to detect imposture 
and avoid blunders. It is difficult for man to read the human heart 
aright. 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly can compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


Prima facie expectations, however, are often falsified by events. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. But Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise, who has studied the subject on the spot and reported upon it 
with his usual thoroughness and impartiality, has given some cogent 
reasons for doubting whether the results are really so favourable 
as they have been—quite honestly—represented to be, and whether 
the principles adopted are sound ; and also what, from a practical point 
of view, is of equal consequence, whether there would be any chance 
of the adoption of such a system in England.? America is the land of 
big experiments and big undertakings. Whether their subject be a 
Panama Canal, Tammany, Trusts, or ‘Grafting,’ those who embark upon 
them seem to be deterred neither by novelty, expense, or difficulty. We 
are less enterprising. It would be difficult in England to induce the 
Legislature to vest in a board of five persons, taken from the ordinary 


* Report upon the Treatment of Crime in the United States, printed by order of 
the Heuse of Commons, the 17th of April, 1899. 
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walks of life, the power of releasing a burglar, a bank forger, or a highway 
robber after twelve months’ detention, if satisfied that he had become 
in that space of time so thoroughly reformed a character that he might 
safely be returned to the walks of civil life, still less to provide that on 
such a board English political parties should be represented, and that 
the personnel and the proportionate representation of parties should be 
subject to change upon the defeat of a Ministry or the result of a general 
election. Yet in Ohio, which claims to be exceptionally successful, 
such is actually the law. 

It must not be forgotten that in these State reformatories the 
bulk of the prisoners are either really young persons not convicted of 
anything serious before, or persons of good antecedents, so that they 
correspond in a great measure with our ‘ star class ’ in convict prisons, 
with whom as great a measure of success has been attained as is 
claimed for the State reformatories, nor that this fact is established 
upon much more reliable materials. There is no comparison between 
the statistics obtainable in the two cases. The geographical condi- 
tions of an American State, the legislative independence of each, the 
want of central control and organisation, render the compilation of 
reliable criminal statistics a matter of great difficulty. 

One essential element in the discipline of the American State 
reformatories is the provision of much plant and machinery, by which 
men are trained to various trades and arts. America is a country 
of high Protection, and accordingly in several States no competition 
is allowed between prison-made goods and the products of free labour. 
At Elmira all the goods produced have to be destroyed. The cost of 
such a system would, in this country, be an obstacle to its adoption of 
the gravest kind. The object-lesson in waste would not be tolerated. 
Moreover, England is nominally a country of Free Trade, but one in 
which labour unions and, still more, labour voters have effectually put 
a stop to the exercise in prisons of all the higher branches of industry 
and limited prison labour to the lowest and worst-paid classes of work ; 
and if those who, outside the prison, do the same kind of work had suffi- 
cient votes at their command to create a stir in political circles, probably 
these industries would follow the others, and ‘ hard labour’ would revert 
to its old evil and demoralising development in the ‘ grinding of the 
wind ’—the turning of a crank which did nothing mechanical except 
to overcome the artificial resistance of an axle screwed up more or less 
tight, but did an incalculable amount of moral mischief by waking up all 
the evil passions of man’s nature—sullenness, hatred, malice, revenge. 

Another essential feature of the State reformatory system in America 
is the release of the prisoner supposed to be morally cured upon parole 
and probation—a very different thing from release on ticket of leave. 
Probation, however, is limited to a period of twelve months, in many 
cases not nearly long enough. The duties of the ‘ probation officer’ 
begin after arrest and before hearing, when he seems to be solutus 
legibus, and to have the powers of a police officer released from the 
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restraints which regulate in this country his intercourse with prisoners 
under his charge, and are taken up again after the conditional release 
of the convicted person, and then constitute a kind of hybrid between 
those of a friend and adviser and those of a policeman. It is difficult 
to imagine anything less satisfactory. 

We have at last begun a system of ‘ probation’ of our own, on 
much better lines, but at present confined to the case of persons con- 
victed of offences but whom the court does not send to prison at all. 
Our ‘ probation officers’ are established by the Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1907 (which comes into force on the Ist of January, 1908). But 
there are many persons, whom it would not be right to release without 
some imprisonment, to whom upon conditional release the help of the 
probation officer might be invaluable, if it were to last for a sufficient 
period. And, perhaps, now that the thin end of a good wedge has 
been got in, there is the hope that much more may be done in the same 
direction. The probation system contemplated by this Act is something 
quite different from the police supervision of the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, 1871, which has to begin when imprisonment comes to an end. 

It is difficult to say to-day whether at the end of many months, 
or it may be of years, police supervision may be either necessary 
or wise. Much depends upon the character of the individual, 
of which the judge can know little ; whilst the good or the evil of the 
supervision (and either is possible) depends upon the spirit in which 
it is exercised. These considerations have, I believe, made many 
judges feel the difficulty I almost always felt, of knowing whether it 
would serve any useful purpose or not, and have led them, as they 
did me, to be very chary of exercising this jurisdiction. The probation 
of the recent Act seems to be humanely and yet wisely conceived. 
One of the duties which the probation officer will take upon himself 
will be ‘ to advise, assist, and befriend ’ the offender, ‘ and when neces- 
sary to endeavour to find him suitable employment.’ * 

Sir Robert Anderson points out, with great force, that our present 
way of dealing with professional criminals is utterly ineffective in 
doing anything towards stamping out professional crime, whilst it 
helps to swell their ranks. There has been, even within my time as a 
judge, a great reaction against the severity of the sentences which used 
to be common in, let us say, the decade from 1850 to 1860. During 
nearly the whole of those ten years I practised in the criminal courts 
at Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and sentences were then, speaking 
roughly and generally, very severe as compared with those which 
prevail now. I have known a man—not at my sessions—for a petty 
theft after a previous conviction for an equally petty theft transported 
for fourteen years. Between 1860 and 1884, as a barrister, I was only 
twice or thrice in a criminal court, and lost touch of what was going 
on ; but even since 1884, and during the twenty-one years that I was 
on the Bench, the general scale of punishment undoubtedly has under- 

* 7 Edw. VIL. c. 17, s. 4 (c). 
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gone a gradual process of reduction. I have already expressed my 
opinion of the mischief of most short sentences. I believe that six 
months is the least term of imprisonment likely, as a general rule, 
to effect any permanent cure of dishonesty. This is no hasty view, 
but one that has slowly filtered into my mind and ripened with 
enlarged experience and extended opportunities of observation and 
inquiry. Apart from cases to which this qualification applies, I be- 
lieve there is a very large class of instances in which the reduction 
of sentences has done no harm, and therefore must be right. One 
example will suffice. When I was appointed a judge the sentence 
which was considered almost sacred in the case of a servant of the 
Post Office convicted of stealing a post letter was five years’ penal 
servitude. I have passed such sentences myself, but their infliction 
as a matter of course shocked me, and I am glad to think that early in 
my time I had the courage to break with tradition and pass more 
reasonable sentences in such cases. I was not alone in adopting this 
course, though, I believe, one of the first to do so. Common sense has 
prevailed, and now, except in really heinous cases, such a sentence is 
as rare as it once was habitual. Notwithstanding the enormous growth 
of the Postal establishment during the last twenty-five years, I do 
not believe that there are more of such cases than there used to be. 
Certainly there has been no increase in the number I have had to try. 
But when we come to the case of the professional criminal, what 
can be more unreasonable than the course we pursue? He is, generally 
speaking, a man upon whose course and career of crime no sentence 
has the least effect. But, except perhaps to some extent in respect of 
blackmailing, the general reduction in sentences has insensibly 
crept into the treatment meted out to him, and what is the 
result? At the present day, even for bad burglaries and larcenies, 
ten years’ penal servitude is a very exceptional sentence. Ten years 
means seven years and a half, for your professional knows on which 
side his bread is buttered, and is generally a model prisoner, and earns 
by ‘ good conduct’ the full amount of possible remission. We are 
told in the Dictionary of National Biography that the conduct of 
‘the Claimant’ in prison was ‘exemplary,’ * and I have no doubt 
of it. But what is the consequence? The man who is as certain 
to recur to a life of crime as soon as he is released as to-morrow’s 
sun is to rise is set free to prey upon society at the end of two 
and a quarter years, of three and three quarters, of five and 
a quarter, of seven anda half almost at the outside, the favourite periods 
of the nominal sentence being three, five, seven, or ten years. The pro- 
fessional thief begins to graduate with honours in crime and acquire the 
distinction of penal servitude, say, at twenty-five, which is probably 
putting it late. Between twenty-five and sixty-five are forty years. 
Even if he passes twenty-five of these in prison, he is still at large, living 
on undetected crime, for fifteen years. The game of hide and seek 
* Supplement, vol. iii. p. 238. 
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goes on, now one player, now the other scoring, for all the years of 
his active life, but always at the public expense, which includes the 
amount of his depredations, the cost of both successful and fruitless 
attempts to catch him, the large expense of his prosecutions and of 
his maintenance in prison, where he never earns enough to pay for 
his keep and detention. Besides these direct elements of cost, he is 
doing incalculable harm by training others in theft and fraud, by 
begetting criminals, by throwing a glamour of success and romance 
over his nefarious trade. 

It may be said, ‘ If these are your views, why did not you sentence 
these men for life or for very long periods?’ One answer I have 
already given—that the conditions of penal servitude were, until the 
recent relaxations in the case of long sentences, and perhaps still are, too 
severe. Some twenty years ago I was anxious to learn all I could about 
the effect of these long sentences upon those who underwent them, and 
for two or three years I made it my business to learn, as far as was 
possible, what was the view of those who had to carry them out, and 
I learned enough to make me doubt very seriously whether any 
average man could serve eight or ten years of penal servitude without 
being brutalised and made worse than when he began it. Another 
reason has been that I never felt the sort of informal inquiry usual after 
conviction to be,a satisfactory way of establishing what must have 
so great an effect upon the sentence. I could mention others; but my 
object is not to claim for myself any exemption from human error or 
inconsistency, but to urge all I can in favour of a change of system 
by which it shall be possible to detain really professional criminals 
either for life or for the longest period allowed by the existing criminal 
law for the offences of which they have been convicted. Such a 
sentence would, I believe, be really deterrent if dependence could 
be placed upon the certainty of its being carried out. But we should 
want a Home Office firm enough to hold its own against the outcry 
which at present seems sure to be evoked by any wholesome severity, 
however well deserved and however necessary for the protection of 
those amongst us who neither murder, steal, nor knowingly receive 
stolen goods. The number of persons who are ready to sign any peti- 
tion for a pardon or a remission of sentence is, after all, infinitesimal 
compared with the numbers who neither sign nor sympathise ; but 
when we hear of thousands of signatures the number sounds formid- 
able, and is apt to carry, or to be thought to carry, more weight than it 
deserves. I sometimes wish that the public could see some of the 
petitions of this kind which I have seen, with sheet after sheet dirty 
and defaced by the droppings of ale and the marks of the rims of 
pewter pots laid wet upon the paper, occasionally with a dozen or 
even many more signatures in the same handwriting, all of which tell 
in the thousands of petitioners announced by the newspapers. Above 
all, we must have the criminal law administered after conviction 
without reference to political or social pressure. 
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It is to be hoped, and may, I think, reasonably be hoped, that the 
existence of the Court of Criminal Appeal, with the large powers given 
to the responsible Minister to avail himself of the help of the Court, 
will relieve him from a good deal of the illegitimate pressure to which 
his position exposes him. 

An interesting and quite original part of Sir Robert Anderson’s 
treatise deals with the subject of restitution by the thief. It is of 
most importance with reference to the great robberies of which we have 
heard so much lately, the work of the strictly ‘ professionals,’ but is 
of great weight as to smaller thefts also—as to all, in fact, where the 
receiver of stolen goods comes in. At present a man who has been 
robbed of property worth, perhaps, thousands of pounds gets no help 
in the way of restitution from the court which tries the offender 
unless the property is in the hands of some known person, in which case 
certain very limited powers to order restitution are conferred upon the 
court ; but let the thief be never so wealthy ° there is no power to order 
him to pay the value of what he has made away with to the owner, 
Sir Robert Anderson proposes that after conviction the thief shall 
be called upon to say what he did with the property, and in case of 
refusal to do so should be liable to imprisonment for life. Why not? 
Where would be the injustice? As in nine cases out of ten the pro- 
perty has been disposed of to a receiver, a serious, perhaps a mortal 
blow, would be struck at the receiver, and an element of distrust 
between thief and receiver would be created, which could not fail 
to be of service to the community. 

Ido not suppose that these or any other views upon the treat- 
ment of criminals will prevail without discussion ; nor do I imagine 
that I have any claim—assuredly I have no wish—to speak ex cathedra. 
But it has engaged my earnest attention for years past, and, having 
formed some definite views, I have been desirous to state them without . 
fear or favour, only hoping that the extreme importance of some of 
the questions I have discussed may be recognised, and may induce 
others, whether agreeing with me or not, who have likewise thought 
seriously about them to join in the discussion and throw upon it 
what light they can. 

How important is the subject of professional crime and its treat- 
ment is well illustrated by a passage in Sir Robert Anderson’s book 
in which he proves, as I think, to demonstration that, although general 
crime against property has been for a long time steadily on the decline, 
professional crime has increased to an alarming extent (pp. 5, 6). 
I do not seek to dogmatise, and I am quite as desirous to learn as to 
teach. But I may echo an old appeal to those who may have differing 
views : 
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5 One of Sir Robert Anderson’s ‘ professionals ’"—‘ Old Carr ’—was the owner of & 
large quantity of valuable house property (p. 91). 





THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION 


As one whose name has been connected for more than fifty years with 
the Anglo-Russian rivalry question in the East, I must not wonder at 
all that, since the publication of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, I have 
been often asked about my opinion concerning this Convention. 
Well, I cannot help saying that I am not at all delighted by it, that the 
stipulations do more harm than good to British interests, and that, 
in the form it came out, it would have been much better not to 
come out at all. Favourably disposed critics say we must not 
look at the details, but rather at the summary effect, culminating in 
the decision of Russia to put an end to her enmity against England, 
and that consequently henceforward the whale and the elephant 
will walk in brotherly love and affection over Asia. This mode of 
argument is, however, not compatible with the signification of the 
separate articles of the Convention, for they are far from being corner- 
stones securing the safety of the whole building. Let us begin with 
Persia. We learn from history that British influence was powerful 
at the Court of the greatest Persian king in modern times, when 
the Russian envoy had to appear at the audience in company of 
grooms and ferrashes (servants). If I go back only half a century ago, 
I still remember to have seen the influence and prestige of Britain 
paramount in the whole of Iran. British trade was dominant in the 
bazaars of the North and of the South, whereas Russian merchants 
moved stealthily under the protection of the Kawkazt-Merkur associa- 
tion along the road from Ghez to Meshed. Now it requires a good 
deal of equanimity to view with indifference the recent partition of 
spheres of influence in the said country, where the greatest, the richest, 
the most fertile, and the commercially as well as industrially most 
important portion has been allotted to the formerly despised Russia ; 
whilst England, the formerly supreme Power, must be content with the 
South-Eastern corner, consisting of an arid, barren, and sunburnt, 
mountainous tract of very little value. Owing to this question- 
able gain England has abdicated her former position in the West 
and South-West of Persia, she has given up her former trading 
toutes of the Karun, by Kirmanshah and Hamadan, and by Bushir, 
since the said portion of Persia has been declared to belong to the 
895 
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neutral zone, where Russian, and later on German, competition will 
by no means facilitate the development of British trade ; nay, it must 
be looked upon as its death-stroke. They say, this is all worth the 
security England will enjoy in Beluchistan and in Bunder Abbas, 
and that the price paid for the desideratum—namely, the prevention 
of a Russian approach to India—cannot be called a heavy one. His- 
tory has not afforded us an example of England’s readiness to 
sacrifice commercial interests for political reasons, for it is rather the 
contrary that has occurred. Assuming, however, that the safety of 
India is well worth the trade with Persia, are we sure of the per- 
manent profit gained by this sacrifice? It is difficult to answer this 
question in the affirmative. All that is important and valuable 
from an economical, political, and ethnical point of view (I mean to 
say the provinces of Azerbaidjan, Ardelan, Irak-Adjemi and Khora- 
san) is influenced by Russia. She has become indisputable master 
of the centres of trade, of the chief towns, of the oldest and best routes, 
and of the most industrial inhabitants of the country, and whoever 
knows the bearing and importance of an admitted and legal Russian 
influence, he will hardly expect an advantageous change in the material 
relations of Great Britain in Persia. I am really at a loss to under- 
stand how people argue that the excessive yielding to Russia has 
closed the Seistan avenue to India, and that the narrow South-Eastern 
corner conceded to England will be quite enough to ward off any 
future attack against England’s position in the Gulf. How naive, 
how childish! We beg leave to ask, does England’s share in the 
South-East constitute the whole littoral of the Persian Gulf, and what 
about the shore extending from Foa up to Lingah, a tract of country 
belonging to the neutral zone, accessible to everybody and consequently 
apt to endanger England’s position in the Gulf? The greater the area 
of Russian influence in Persia, the mightier and the more daring 
will be her open and secret plans, as well as her preparing moves 
towards the South, for she will never and cannot relinquish her much- 
cherished hope regarding the outlet to the warm waters. Before the 
Convention she had to reckon with British opposition along the line 
of Birjand, Yezd, Isfahan and Luristan; now she is quite safe in this 
direction, for English influence is shut out from the said places, and 
she has not to apprehend the slightest interference on the part of 
any rival. Apart from the material loss, England’s prestige in Persia 
will be very much lowered by this unfortunate transaction, for, the 
Persians being unable to explain this sudden retreat of Great Britain, 
they can attribute it only to fear of Russia, whose defeat at the hands 
of Japan is still fresh in the memory of the whole Moslem world. Of 
course, those who are delighted with the Convention maintain that 
Persia is a dead body, and as such England had to consider the 
future before her, and in the face of Russian supremacy she had to 
accept the standpoint of uti possidetis. Well, I find this notification 
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of the death of Persia too premature, and such a declaration is not at 
all consistent with the desire to respect the integrity and independence 
of Persia as expressed in the preamble of the Convention. I do not 
attach a particular importance to the parliamentary and constitutional 
trial going on in Teheran, nor do I overrate the vitality and patriotism 
of the Persians, but they certainly are a shrewd, industrious, and 
gifted people, and as such they will not be so easily effaced or sub- 
jugated as our diplomatists imagine ; consequently their treatment 
as nonentities is not yet justified. But let us suppose Persia to be 
really hopelessly lost, and that the recent partition of spheres of influ- 
ence is but a prelude to the next division of the Persian spoil—can there 
be any guarantee for England’s safety in the South, and who can vouch 
for Russia’s stability in the present arrangement-? I am sure no 
English statesman will ever betray such an amount of credulity, and 
it is in the face of this assumption we must look upon the Convention 
regarding Persia not only as futile and valueless, but even humiliating 
and injurious. Not only has the swmmum desideratum—namely, the 
security in the possession of the Gulf—not been obtained, but the 
weighty material interests in the Persian trade have been thrown away 
without an equivalent benefit. Of course there are people who say 
that Russia’s abdication of her planned railway from Meshed to 
Bunder Abbas was well worth the sacrifice. But is there any possi- 
bility to think that Russia once firmly seated in the South of Khorasan 
will withstand the temptation of dropping down more southwards ? 
After Persia we shall examine the so-called benefits derived from 
the Convention regarding Afghanistan. Here we are told that Russia 
has been generous enough to concede to England the right of in- 
fluence and of territorial possession acquired with blood and money 
during half a century, and in acknowledgment of this magnanimity 
England allows to Russian officers on the borders to confer freely 
with Afghan officers in non-political matters. We may well ask 
what kind of relations may arise which are void of any political bearing 
on the mutual relations between Russians and Afghans? Frontier 
and commercial affairs, irrigation, and road disputes will hardly be 
settled without entailing political questions and without facilitating 
the intercourse of Russian frontier officers with Afghan authorities, 
80 eagerly sought in pre-conventional times. If Russia was anxious 
to accord an equivalent for the loss England has sustained in Persia, 
she ought to have discarded acts and steps, which involved a 
threat to England’s position in the North of Afghanistan, for as long 
as the railway material at the Kushk terminus is kept ready for 
the prolongation to Herat, and as long as the numerous preparatory 
measures on both banks of the Oxus from Chardjui to Bedakhshan 
are eagerly continued, it is extremely difficult to believe in the pacific 
and abstemious policy of the Court of St. Petersburg. The Russian 
pretext, culminating in the fear of an English countermove from the 
Vor, LXII—No. 370 8N 
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Suleiman range to the Oxus, is too nonsensical and ludicrous to 
deserve a serious mention, for England seeks in Afghanistan a protecting 
wall, whereas to Russia the country of the Afghans is an indispensable 
highway of conquest and expansion. Strange to say, it is not England 
but Russia whose interests in Afghanistan are particularly safeguarded 
by the Convention. We read, namely, in Article IV. of the Convention 
concerning Afghanistan that Russia will enjoy the same right of 
commercial opportunity and of trading facilities as England, without 
having hitherto spent a farthing for the pacification and cultural 
development of Afghanistan, to whom England pays an annual 
subsidy of 180,000 rx. In reading further that Russia will be 
entitled to appoint commercial agents in Afghanistan, we beg leave 
to ask why has not England got the same right in Bokhara, where 
British trade may well apply for protection and equal privileges? 
And why did England promise not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Afghanistan whilst Russia reserves for herself the exclusive right of 
interference in the vassal States of Bokhara and Khiva? These and 
many other wordings of the text sound as if Great Britain would sue 
for peace and for liberty of action from Russia; or, to speak plainly, 
as if England, dependent on Russia’s good graces, would deem herself 
happy in having the permission to use in Kabul the same language 
as her old rival and enemy. It is in fact England which will have 
opened the Afghan market to Russian trade, and I am sure the Russian 
merchant will much more benefit by this new arrangement than his 
English competitor. 

In spite of our firm intention to avoid all hairsplitting in criticising 
the arrangement, we cannot help coming to the conclusion that in 
Afghanistan as in Persia, Russia is deriving greater profit from the 
Convention, and that in fact England, far from benefiting at all, is 
decidedly a loser ; for we are at loss to discover any amelioration in 
her former position with regard to the safety of the North-Western 
frontiers of India. The Russian promise to abstain from interference 
in Afghan affairs is not a new one, it has been given and broken many, 
many times since 1864; and can England watch the doings of Russian 
officers along the Northern frontier of Afghanistan, where no British 
officer is allowed to show himself, and where his Russian colleague 
will now undisturbedly continue his machinations with the discontented 
non-Afghan subjects of the Ruler in Kabul? It is no secret that 
the Ozbegs, Turcomans, Tadjiks and Djemshidis, living on the Afghan 
side of the frontier line, do not feel very happy under the rude thumb 
of their Afghan master; they would hail with joy the moment they 
could come under the Russian eagle. There is no doubt that the free 
and easy Muscovite guardian of the frontier will know how to avail 
himself of the new situation. 

As far as regards Tibet, the bargain made with Russia is quite 
incomprehensible. If England after having spent money and trouble 
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to open the hitherto closed country, and to punish the haughty, self- 
conceited Dalai Lama should have the benefit of trading facilities, 
we find it very natural. But what entitles Russia to enjoy similar 
rights, whose frontiers are far separated from Tibet, who did not 
spend a farthing for the opening of the country, but who, on the 
contrary, did all in her power to undermine the ground, to cross 
British plans, and to incite the Buddhistic hierarchy against England ? 
If England’s flexibility was based upon any future constellation, accord- 
ing to which Russia may become the master of Eastern Turkestan and 
consequently the next neighbour of Tibet in the North, or if the 
religious sympathies of the Buddhist subjects of the Czar have been 
taken into account, we may find some explanation. But neither the 
one nor the other could have served as a point of departure, and by 
allowing Russia to participate in the results of the British campaign, 
it is to be feared that the British sympathies will diminish in Tibet, 
and the policy so wisely pursued by Lord Curzon in this direction 
will be lost labour. As for the rest, this one-sided arrangement with 
Tibet seems to have shown itself from the very beginning, since the 
Dalai Lama never took seriously the achievements of England and 
his deposition by that Power. In the ‘ Bulletin de l’Association Inter- 
nationale pour |’Exploration historique, archéologique, linguistique, 
et ethnographique de |’ Asie Centrale et de l’extréme Orient,’ No. 7, there 
is the report of the Russian scholar Th. Stcherbalskoi, and of his 


teception by the fugitive Dalai Lama in Urga, from which we shall 
quote the following passage : 


Sa Sainteté [7.c. the Dalai Lama] me pria de transmettre au Comité, que la 
contrée soumise 4 son gouvernement (?) était et serait dorénavant toujours 
accessible A toute expédition organisée par le comité, comme aussi a tout 
voyageur qui, dans l’intérét de la science, en entreprendrait |’exploration et 
que la protection et le concours actif de sa Sainteté étaient assurés 4 toute 
expédition entreprise dans un but scientifique. Le Dalai Lama me fit alors la 
proposition de l’accompagner dans son trajet aw Tibet, promettant son 
concours, en tout qui dépendrait de lui, pour faire aboutir mes recherches dans 


Mintérét de la science. 


Does not this sound rather strange, that the Buddhistic high 
priest spoke in the beginning of 1907 so confidently about his 
return to Lhasa, whence he was expelled by British arms? This 
is certainly a curious incident, and since the Dalai Lama is so hopeful 
about his return and reinstallation in his former position we may 
take it for granted that Dordjieff Bauzaroff, the secret agent of Russia 
and the main cause of the English expedition, will soon follow in his 
wake, and the intrigues of St. Petersburg will work as heretofore. 


After having pointed out some of the weak and assailable parts 
of the Convention, we may now turn to the general view of this 
diplomatic act. Beginning with those portions, the contradictory 

3Nn 2 
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wording must strike at once the attentive reader. First of all, we 
beg leave to ask how can the intention of respecting the integrity and 
independence of Persia be adjusted with the division of spheres of 
influence in a country which does not belong to the contracting 
parties, and in which neither of them has got an inch of territory 
acquired either by the force of arms or by voluntary concessions ? 
I am sure, in view of the most deplorable position Persia finds her- 
self in to-day, nobody has asked the consent of the Shah, and 
nobody cared for the consequences of this high-handed proceeding. 
But what will England and Russia do if the Persian Government, 
which to all appearance still exists, will give concessions for rail- 
ways, banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, &c., to the 
subjects of a third Power in the area circumscribed by each of the 
contracting Powers? Of course, this cannot be called an infraction 
of the present stipulations, to which Persia’s consent has been 
neither asked nor given; and, if such a Persian counteraction 
nevertheless occurs, will England or Russia apply forcible means— 
i.e. coercive measures ? The expression of respecting the integrity and 
independence of Persia is, therefore, of a very dubious meaning. This 
fact is evidenced by the text of the Convention, for whereas the 
agreement relating to Afghanistan is concluded by Article V. stating 
that the arrangement will only come into force when his Britannic 
Majesty's Government shall have notified to the Russian Government the 
consent of the Ameer to the terms stipulated above, no such reserve is 
noticeable with regard to Persia, the consent of which country the 
contracting Powers have thought quite superfluous. This open dis- 
regard harbours an unmistakable sign of the imminent danger which 
threatens the independence of Persia, for it is evident that in the 
eyes of the Powers who decide about her-destinies she has ceased 
to figure as an independent State, and not the slightest importance 
is accorded to the national awakening and to the desire for liberal 
institutions. It is true the actual state of Persia is most deplorable. 
There is no government, no army, no money to pay the officials, no 
law, and no order. Bitter enmity is raging between the Court and 
the nation, for the latter will punish the former for the crimes of the 
bygone past, and the still powerful clergy, instead of pacifying the 
masses, is continually fanning the flames of revolt and anarchy. 
This sad state of things cannot last for a long time ; the news of un- 
rest, robberies, murder, and pillage in the South are daily increasing, 
and the contracting Powers will be compelled to intervene and to 
establish order in the interest of their trading subjects in the country. 
Whether such an emergency may be avoided, and whether the gifted 
and patriotic Persians of to-day will eventually have the power to 
heal gradually the wounds of their country—that is a question useless 
to broach in the face of the preconceived intention of the two leading 
Powers. I, for my own part, believe that in the interest of justice 
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and humanity a trial should have been accorded to this most able 
fraction of the Mohammedan people, and that we should not hasten 
the catastrophe instead of preventing it. But, as I said, there is a 
very dim hope for a respite and for the patience required in the 
cultural evolution before us. Politics are not based upon the laws 
of charity and justice, but the impartial spectator has, nevertheless, 
the right and the duty to view the utilitarian side of the problem 
before us, and in doing so we have to weigh and to examine scrupu- 
lously the consequences which became unavoidable by the progress 
of events in Persia. In assuming, therefore, that the division of 
sphere of influence may sooner or later be followed by a division of 
sphere of conquest or occwpation, we are certainly entitled to ask, Is 
it not a pity that only a small, sterile, and unimportant portion of 
Persia should fall under the civilising influence of Great Britain, 
whereas the much greater and highly important portion of Persia 
should be remitted to the rude, incompetent, and despotic tutorship 
of Russia? Diplomacy may smile at the naive and dreamy specula- 
tion of the writer, but the case does not appear so harmless as it is. 
Posterity will certainly call England to account, accusing her of 
having retarded the cultural evolution of a great fraction of a nation, 
and of having withheld the blessing of her instruction and lead, by 
which millions of other Asiatics have so amply benefited, from one 
of the most talented nations of Asia. 

If England would benefit from the sacrifice brought by this trans- 
action, and if the loss sustained would show the germ of future 
advantages, then, of course, I would have kept quiet, and abstained 
from stigmatising the whole matter as a failure. But unfortunately 
the Convention harbours material as well as moral losses for 
England’s imperial position in Asia. Concerning the former, it is 
quite patent that the restriction of the sphere of influence in 
Persia entails the restriction of the commercial area and the lessening 
of the trade income. With regard to the moral loss, we must not 
forget the bad impression this arrangement will create in the minds 
of the Asiatics in general, seeing, as they do, how England recedes 
before Russia, the Power quite recently thoroughly routed by the 
Japanese ; how England hands over to her old rival a large portion 
of Persia, retaining only a bit of the country where her influence 
was paramount a hundred years ago; and how Russia is sharing in 
the political and military results of England’s work without con- 
tributing in the least to the costs involved. I know diplomatists do 
not eagerly listen to public opinion in Europe, and still less in Asia ; 
but they are mistaken. The comments of the Mohammedan press 
relating to the Convention are not all flattering to and do not augment 
the prestige of England. I have seen Turkish and Persian articles 
in which the writer, bewildered at the English forbearance towards 
Russia, is scrutinising the reasons, and puts the question, What has 
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brought England down to such a level, and where did she suffer the 
defeat which necessitated this flexibility and this abdication of a 
dearly-bought position? I am sure our European politicians are 
wont to view with a benignant smile the young Asiatic press; 
but they are mistaken. The Asiatic press may well be young, but 
lively, sometimes even exalted and fanatic, and by no means s0 
harmless as imagined by the foreigner. It is superfluous to add 
that the impression produced by the Anglo-Russian Convention is 
the much more to be regretted as Great Britain was always looked 
upon by the Asiatics as superior to Russia in every point of view, and 
particularly as far as regards justice, humanity, and civilising power. 
The Egyptian Nationalists may clamour how much they like. I 
could show them letters from various parts of Mohammedan Asia in 
which their so-called oppressors are glorified, and in which the order 
actually reigning on the banks of the Nile is considered as the ne plus 
ultra of political felicity. 

Well, it is a pity that this extolled Western Power should sink 
in the eyes of its former admirers, and that the halo of Great Britain 
should be eclipsed by Czardom, whose liberal comedies are disre- 
garded by Orientals and taken for what they are worth. And if we 
now ask to what purpose has England made this sacrifice, what 
are the reasons which have prompted the Government to conclude 
what may be justly called a humiliating convention, we shall get 
the answer, ‘It is the cessation of an old rivalry and of a hidden 
enmity, which has devoured millions for military expenditure, which 
has retarded the cultural revival of a good portion of Asia, and which 
had a most noxious influence upon the general policy of Europe.’ 
Yes, peace, heavenly peace, is certainly the greatest blessing con- 
ferred upon mankind, and I fully realise the burning desire of British 
statesmen to present to their countrymen such a valuable present, 
and to be able to say that they have succeeded in removing from the 
horizon the dark clouds of threatening danger, and that henceforward 
‘ England will be able to breathe freely in Asia, for her Indian empire 
is safe and unassailable. But is it really an amicable arrangement 
resulting in peace which the contracting parties haye made, and 
can England henceforward confide in the words of a Power lying at 
present helplessly on the ground, and bleeding from numerous wounds ? 
Can England trust to the Power so notorious for her quick oblivion 
of given promises, and particularly to the Power the existence of whichis 
built upon warfare and conquest? I am sorry to say I must em- 
phatically deny such an assumption, for neither can I discover a 
solid guarantee in the nature of the stipulations, nor can I share the 
blind confidence of those who say that the new settlement may last 
for decades, just as the arrangement effected by the Boundary Com- 
mission has been faithfully observed by Russia during the past twenty 
years, and this fact alone would already constitute a clear gain. 
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Russian faithfulness is further proved by admirers in her behaviour 
during the South African war. Both examples are, however, wrongly 
applied. Russia did not remove ostentatiously the boundary pillars 
between Zulfikar and Khamyap, but her ogling Djemshidis, Heratees, 
and other Afghan subjects is pretty well known in Kabul; and 
as to her magnanimity during England’s discomfiture in South 
Africa, the so-called experimental mobilisation of two army corps on 
a march to Kushk is the best proof to the contrary. Had Russia 
been duly prepared at that time for a move towards Herat, she 
would not have practised the virtue of abstemiousness; in fact, I 
do not know a greater proof of blind confidence than that vested in 
the words of Russia, and there is ample ground to fear that a bitter 
delusion awaits those who point triumphantly to the result achieved 
by the Convention. 

Apart from the prospect of a long peace, people say that by the 
agreement between England and Russia the ambition of a third 
Power in her forward march to the East after the completion of the 
Bagdad Railway will be stifled, and the accomplishment of her future 
schemes will be frustrated. I greatly doubt whether the two con- 
tracting Powers were led by this object in view; but, assuming this 
has been the case, why did they leave open as neutral territory that 
very portion of Persia—namely, the South-Western part—which is 
regarded as the future arena of German activity? Since the route 
from Bushir and Mohammera, as well as the Persian riverside along 
the Tigris, has been declared neutral, I do not see how German or any 
other competitors will be prevented from activity in the trading centres 
of Persia. The same shallowness characterises the supposition that 
agreement harbours certain securities against the excessive increase 
of the German world-power in the future. It is hardly credible that 
British statesmen will seriously engage their mind in such far-distant 
nebulous plans, and if they nevertheless should do so, Russia is cer- 
tainly not the rock upon which such distant plans could be built. 

From whatever point of view we are examining the motives of 
the great joy with which the Convention is greeted in England, we 
are sorry to be unable to join the chorus of the eulogisers of this 
piece of diplomacy. Strongly endeavouring to avoid any huck- 
stering spirit, I cannot help declaring that the Convention, instead 
of being useful to British interests in Asia, does a good deal of harm 
by strengthening the deeply-rooted optimism prevailing in England 
with regard to Asiatic affairs. There is no country in the world 
where people are more inclined to optimism than England ; and, con- 
sidering the sad ignorance prevailing even in the ranks of the better 
classes about Asiatic affairs, it is to be feared that, lulled by the false 
securities of the agreement, the sleep will be the deeper and the 
future awakening the much more painful. Happily, however, there 
are many Englishmen who share my apprehensions, and who will 
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strive to their best not to allow slackening of the vigilance along the 
whole border line. If the hitherto used precautionary measures are 
not discontinued, and if the character of the Russian neighbour is 
viewed in the proper light, then the Convention, given an academic 
value and judged as such, may be void of injury, and its final place 
will be the State archive, the resting-place of many other acts con- 


cluded with Russia. 
A. VAMBERY. 


Budapest University. 





OVER NIAGARA—AND AFTER? 


Reapers of the financial articles in this Review during the last five 
or six years will not have been unprepared for the events that are now 
taking place in the money markets of the world. The elements for 
producing grave disturbance have been for long very much in evidence. 
There was really no difficulty in foreseeing them ; the warning was 
writ so large on the wall that he who ran might read. Unfortunately 
most people have run and very few have read, for when figures loom 
on the horizon skipping begins. What is wanted is careful watching 
of the tendencies of affairs with intent to form an ‘ intelligent appre- 
ciation of events before they occur,’ or, put more simply, ‘ common- 
sense forethought.’ The chief reason now for looking backward 
is to get some help in looking forward. A couple of years ago, in a 
tiny volume,' I republished a short series of papers, all of which origin- 
ally appeared in this Review (except one in the Times), wherein I have 
touched on various matters which seemed to me to give very serious 
subject for thought, but as I cannot assume that many of my present 
readers have read this volume, and as I may fairly assume that any 
who have read it have by this time forgotten its contents, I will 
summarise the whole gist of it on ‘ half a sheet of note-paper.’ And 
the gist is this. In my view the whole financial trouble all over the 
world is due to extravagance ; governmental extravagance, business 
extravagance, personal extravagance. And these are all inter- 
dependent. Three in one and one in three, if I may so phrase it. There 
is no mystery about it, and it is not due to Mr. Roosevelt or to the 
present government in England, although they have both said things 
which would much better have been left unsaid, if the speakers had 
realised that the Rapids were swirling just beneath their canoe. 
There is a time for everything, and this is not the time to tell people to 
‘eat, drink and be merry, because everything in English trade is on 
the topmost pinnacle of prosperity.’ Irrational optimism is even 
more to be deprecated than irrational pessimism, because the great 
majority of people always wish to dwell on the pleasant aspects of 
affairs. The ‘ Bull’ is a much more common animal than the ‘ Bear,’ 


' The Rake’s Progress in Finance. Blackwood. 1905. Price 2s. 
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and he is more dangerous too. The plain truth of the situation is that 
governments, and individual men and women all over the world 
—from China to Peru—now deal light-heartedly in figures and in 
risks that would have turned grey the hair of any previous generation, 
The scale everywhere has increased abnormally in everything, parti- 
cularly during the last ten or fifteen years. For a normal increase 
we must be of course prepared. But have the brains increased corre- 
spondingly, or have legitimate profits in business increased corre- 
spondingly ? Iam afraid not. Anyone who keeps open eyes must be 
aware that in the United States, in Great Britain, in Germany, in 
Italy, in Paris, in Vienna, in Egypt, in the Argentine, and in Canada, 
there has been a recklessness in expenditure, and in speculation, never 
known before ; and in my opinion this is to a great extent the result of 
unprecedented facilities for borrowing, the natural consequence of 
unprecedented production of gold which is the basis of all credit. 
There is too much competition for business amongst the banks, and 
consequently too much accommodation, and as we used to say in 
Wall Street many years ago, ‘ early information and bank accommoda- 
tion will ruin any man.’ Let the smart ladies, too, who are so often 
seeking Stock Exchange ‘tips’ ponder this aphorism. They might 
just as well expect to make an honest income by backing horses, 
and the immorality of gambling, whether on the Stock Exchange, on 
the racecourse, or on the football field (amongst the lower classes), 
is invariably accompanied by other immoralities, for they are all the 
natural brood of the wanton Dam—Extravagance. 

The rake in finance begins his progress with the desire to get 
rich too fast, he goes on to spend more than he can legitimately make, 
and that necessitates borrowing to extend a business for which he 
has neither sufficient capital nor sufficient brains, with the natural 
result that, sooner-or later, grave financial trouble ensues. 

Cannot the rake be reformed? Surely. Experience, however, 
teaches us that a radical reform seldom takes place except under the 
scourge of that terrible teacher—Calamity. 

The trouble is that he will never listen to advice in time, even from 
persons whom he knows to be his best and most disinterested friends. 
He always cries * pessimist,’ and says it is ‘ so distasteful to look into 
his balance sheet,’ and it very often is distasteful—there are no two 
words about that. From the poor rake’s point of view, too, it may 
be very readily admitted that in this complicated world there are 
immense, incalculable elements tending to waste of capital, such as 
wars, earthquakes, fires, famines, shortage of crops, all of which 
greatly add to the difficulties of the situation and precipitate the rake’s 
progress, though it is merely a question of landing him at his destina- 
tion a little sooner rather than a little later, because he has deliberately 
set his course towards ‘the falls’ with the determination to act 
recklessly instead of prudently, and although the other circumstances 
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- gbove mentioned may shove him along a little faster, he will anyhow 
rush into the rapids, from his own momentum, and then escape is 
difficult. 

Now, having finished my ‘ half sheet of note-paper,’ I hope that I 
have furnished myself and my reader with the springing-board for a 
dive, and then we may come up again for the—‘ After.’ For our 
real object now should be to try to learn something from what is 
taking place under our eyes in order to safeguard ourselves for the 
future. What is done is done, the consequences are the important 
consideration. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, the most pressing matter to 
look into is our banking reserve of gold. In a letter published in the 
Times of the 22nd of November, 1905, I suggested a ‘ Council of 
Bankers Defence’ on the same lines as the ‘Council of Imperial 
Defence,’ and in passing we may take note that our finance is really 
our first line of defence, as was very lucidly demonstrated in a thought- 
ful article by Sir Robert Giffen in the last August number of this 
Review. 

Now, in the New York storm, everyone will have noticed that such 
a council of bankers was at once seen to be imperatively necessary. 
But it is much better to have it in working order before the storm 
actually breaks, for in that case the salvage machinery is ready for 
instant application. Even supposing, however, that we in England 
escape from any devastating after-effect of this particular storm, 
such a council of experts would fulfil a very useful and necessary 
function by ascertaining and explaining why it is that England, the 
financial centre of the world, owns less gold than any other great 
country. And they might also attempt to arrive at estimates from 
time to time of the amount of cash that could be instantly demanded 
from London by foreign countries compared with the cash that could 
be instantly demanded by London from foreign countries. In the 
August, 1906, number of this Review there was an article of mine 
on the ‘ malaise of the money market’ (not included in my little 
volume because written a year after its publication), in which 
I endeavoured to deal with the gold question. If I am right in 
believing that the people of this country have command over no 
more gold to-day than they could command five and thirty years 
ago (I speak of gold actually belonging to Englishmen, and not counting 
gold deposited on call here by foreigners), then we ought to try to find 
out the reason why. Here again I think we shall be driven back to 
the original explanation—extravagance. Our imports of commodities 
go on increasing by leaps and bounds. What does this leaping and 
bounding indicate? In great part, extravagance. No doubt it is 
true that our exports go on increasing by still greater leaps and bounds. 
What does that indicate ? In great part, other people’s extravagance. 
We ought to insist that the figures be exhaustively analysed by capable 
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experts, because at present the inferences drawn from them are wholly 
chaotic, no two people having the same ideas as to what they really 
portend. Nay, sometimes the same man draws absolutely divergent 
inferences from the same figures. For instance, I may cite a writer 
on finance, a very capable, thoughtful and well-qualified writer, too, 
-who dilates in one article on the enormously dangerous strain on 
capital owing to the frenzied expansion of credit all over the world, 
and in another article in the same paper chortles over the amazing 
increases in our British imports and exports because—‘ they show the 
inestimable benefit of Free Trade’! But surely these violent in- 
creases in the imports and the exports are mainly in consequence of 
this very expansion of credit. They are not separate phenomena; 
they are identical phenomena. Frenzied expansion of credit i 
frenzied expansion of imports and exports. If you have the one 
you must necessarily have the other. Of course it is open to anyone 
to maintain that in his judgment there is no particular expansion of 
credit anywhere except in the case of that scapegoat the United States, 
Such an one may hold that business in Germany, in Russia, in Japan, 
in South Africa, in Brazil, in Egypt, in Canada, and in Great Britain is 
all perfectly normal and that the extraordinary magnitude of our im- 
ports and exports merely shows our extraordinary prosperity. But then 
that is not the opinion of the financial writer I have cited. His view 
appears to me to be illogical. However that may be, it is certain that 
we have lately been lending a great deal to the countries mentioned 
above as well as to others, and these loan transactions are effected 
by shipments of commodities (not by shipments of gold, except to 
an infinitesimal extent, and as a totally exceptional measure) ; and 
in exchange for these commodities which we export, and which so 
greatly swell the figures, we receive bonds or stock certificates, not 
cash or commodities. We send out goods and we take in paper. 
And very good business this may be, too, within certain limits. But 
the limits are rigid, conditioned by the amount of liquid capital 
available in the lending country. In effect, for a good many years 
past, Great Britain has been a borrower of liquid capital from the 
Continent as well as a lender to the countries referred to above. Let 
me quote again some weighty words, which I have quoted before, 
addressed by Mr. Rozenraad to the London Institute of Bankers, 
in April, 1904—a competent authority speaking to a competent 
audience— 

This question of England’s indebtedness to France, Austria, and other 
countries ought to be brought constantly before the mind of the English 
banking world. Every English acceptance discounted outside the country 
created a liability for Great Britain, a claim on Great Britain, which might 
have to be liquidated at a time when markets were under the influence of 
political complications or of unexpected events. 


Only the other day, Paris discounted another three million 
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pounds of English paper and is sending us the gold with the specific 
obligation that the gold is to be returned to the Bank of France on 
the maturity of the bills. Can we fairly count that specifically borrowed 
gold as part of the British banking reserve of gold? I think not. 
It ought to be ear-marked and deducted from the Bank of England’s 
goldreserve. And we must bear in mind that although Paris maintains 
a much more adequate stock of gold in the Bank of France than is 
maintained by any other bank, there is ever in the background the 
spectre of the Russian deficit. Already we hear talk in St. Petersburg 
of a fresh loan of eighty million pounds. And when a country falls 
into the pernicious habit of borrowing each year to pay the interest 
on previous loans the appetite inevitably grows with what it feeds on. 
Anyone who knows the French peasant, or the French lower classes 
generally, is aware that they are essentially a frugal people, and their 
annual savings are enormous ; but through their banking and financial 
- institutions they are already involved in various kinds of Russian 
securities to the extent of four hundred or five hundred million pounds 
sterling, according to the best estimates ; and there is practically no 
market now for Russian securities on a great scale except in Paris. No 
doubt the undeveloped resources of Russia are immense, but it is 
mostly immobile wealth, and the Government expenditures require very 
mobile wealth. No one can possibly believe that the social conditions 
of the Empire are completely or even moderately stable yet, and in 
case of any sudden upheaval in Russia, Paris would be very badly 
hit, because there are no buyers of Russian securities in any other 
country except France. Hence always a danger that Paris may 
suddenly have to call in its cash from London. 

And here we may note a curious idiosyncrasy of the French in- 
vestors. They have always held aloof from American investments, 
and no doubt in 1873, in 1893, and again at the present moment 
they may think that they judged wisely. But when we remember 
their investments in the old French Panama Canal securities some 
years ago, and now in Russian securities, we may be permitted to 
doubt whether their flair for safe disposition of their savings is really 
very keen. The drawbacks to investments in America are very 
apparent, but at the present moment, when the United States is 
thrown back on its haunches (so to speak), it is worth while, and only 
fair, to dwell upon the incontrovertible fact that any investor who 
has been reasonably well advised has done better with his investments 
on the American continent than in any other quarter of the world. 
Certainly they will compare well with the Lesseps Panama Canal 
Bonds or Russian securities, or even with our excellent old-fashioned 
British securities. 

I approach this part of my subject with some confidence, because 
I ought to have considerable knowledge about it, and this is such an 
unusual condition of mind for anyone writing upon large economical 
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questions that perhaps I may crave indulgence for a few words of 
personal recollections. 

It is just fifty years since I first became interested in American 
securities, and I have continued to be increasingly interested in them 
up to this time. So far as my memory serves me I have known no 
other class of investments which have given more satisfactory results 
during these fifty years, taking the average prices they cost, the 
interest they have returned, and the average prices at which they can 
be sold, even at the panic quotations of to-day. And may I add one 
further word of a still more intimately personal nature : I can faithfully 
say that whilst there are a considerable number of persons in England 
who are richer people to-day owing to investments made in America 
on my personal advice, I cannot call to mind one single person alive or 
dead who has suffered in pocket from any such investments made on 
my personal advice. During this half century I have naturally seen 
extraordinary ups and downs, because for the ten years between 
1861 and 1871 I was a banker in Wall Street, and I suppose I am the 
only man now living in England who has actually sold in New York 
every day for weeks together one hundred golden dollars for two 
hundred, and even up to two hundred and eighty United States 
Government legal tender dollar notes! This latter figure marked the 
lowest point of discredit of these notes (greenbacks) in June and 
July, 1864, and consequently we bankers were able to lay down in 
London United States Government 5-20 Six per cent. bonds, whose 
interest was all the time paid in gold, at a London price of under 50, so 
that an investor was getting over 12 per cent. per annum interest 
from what turned out to be the finest securities in the world. What 
a chance for investing well, one says! There are always these chances 
if one knows how to avail oneself of them. But back-sight is 
considerably easier to most of us than fore-sight. Naturally this 
particular chance did not last over long. Even four years, how- 
ever, after the Civil War was ended I myself actually saw during 
three successive days in September, 1869 (owing to the notorious 
gold corner), one hundred golden dollars bought at 137, sold at 167, 
and bought back again at 132, all in the course of three consecutive 
days. It will be understood that I use the figure 100 as an index 
figure, the actual transactions were of course in hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The clearings of the Gold Exchange in New York were said 
to have amounted in those three days to five hundred million dollars, 
or nearly one hundred million pounds sterling, even at the depreciated 
value of the dollar. It took weeks to get the accounts straight. 

No one who has not personally been through an experience of 
this sort can quite realise what it means. The panic came to a head 
on, Black Friday the 24th of September, 1869, when two well-known 
wreckers, having got together all the available gold in their own 
hands, locked it up in safe-deposit vaults and made it impossible 
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for those who had sold gold (which was a necessary part of legitimate 
business when the nation was working in two currencies) to make 
deliveries under their contracts except at the conspirators’ own price. 
It was an infamous bit of business, and an indelible mark of disgrace 
ought always to attach to the names of the two arch conspirators who 
engineered it. They are both long ago dead. Many an honest man was 
ruined by that single day’s work, and that so many of them should have 
paid out their last dollar rather than fail on their contracts shows how 
binding is that outside conscience derived from a custom of trade which 
will not admit that even such an infamous conspiracy can be pleaded 
in bar of fulfilment of obligations. But, it may be asked, why rake 
up the ashes of those old unhappy, far-off things and battles long 
ago? In my own view I have a very intelligible reason, for in the 
ashes live the wonted fires, and the demoralisation of extravagance 
was in the air then as it is now. And also, I think, that a comforting 
moral may be deduced, which is, that notwithstanding all the per- 
versities of the American financial constitution, the United States 
weathered those storms gallantly ; and I think it will finally weather 
the storm now raging. But let us never forget that recovery is always 
a long lingering process. It is nearly seven years since the country 
entered the rapids, and in the January, 1903, number of this Review 
I quoted from a paper by Mr. Ridgely, who was then and still is the 
Controller of the currency of the United States, some wise words that 
ought to have been laid to heart. He told his fellow countrymen 
that the pace they had travelled for the previous five or six years 
had been too fast, and that it was time to ‘ pause and consider.’ But 
very little attention was then paid to Mr. Ridgely. I will not 
quarrel with anyone who may say that my quotations from him are 
the most valuable part of my own article above alluded to on the 
‘Future of Finance.’ The prophet was not without honour save in 
his own country and among his own people. There he was pooh- 
poohed as a pessimist. 

The Americans, like all other peoples, have the defects of their 
qualities ; they are high-strung, almost to the extent of hysteria. 
When things are booming they see no top to the boom, and when 
things are crashing they see no bottom to the crash. They are very 
enthusiastic, and when they look around at that marvellous country 
of theirs, whose wealth has only begun yet to be scratched, they are 
always too eager to do in five years the work that would be much 
better done in ten years. In a word, they are a nation of hustlers 
—not a term of reproach by any means. 

That is one side of the American character, and it jumps to the 
eyes; but there is another side, not so well known to the Briton who 
has never lived for a lengthened period in the United States. The 
average American is a ‘ whole-hearted fellow’ (if I may use one of 
his own favourite expressions about character), and all I can say of 
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Wall Street, after ten years’ experience there, is that it is the most 
satisfactory place that I know to do business in, notwithstanding al] 
its harassing ups and downs and its hustling. The besetting danger 
is megalomania, but the average business man in America is honest, 
just as the average business man in England is honest. If it were not 
so, how can anyone suppose that the stupendous and ever increasing 
mass of business transactions could be put through each day with 
that wonderful nicety of adjustment which is one of the standing 
marvels of the world? The honesty of men is really much more 
striking than their dishonesty, and no one country can throw stones 
at any other country in regard to the exceptionally dishonest. If we 
go back five and thirty years to the date of the City of Glasgow Bank 
and the Foreign Loans Committee in 1873, and pursue our investi- 
gations from that date to the present moment, we may be inclined 
to observe a discreet silence on this particular subject. The chief 
reason why lapses are more marked in New York is that New York 
is by far the biggest market in the world for stock transactions. 

In the article referred to above on the ‘ Financial Future ’ I ventured 
to say in January, 1903, that ‘it will be easy to lecture the United 
States, but, perhaps, it may be wiser to “ reck our own rede.” In both 
countries there has been an unhealthy inflation, whether of currency 
or credit, which has upset all our normal notions of the right way 
and the wrong way in finance.’ 

* Here I will repeat that we in England have all our work cut out 
for us to paddle our own canoe. My experience has been that, when 
the occasion arises, the Americans have an extraordinary faculty 
for suddenly curtailing their ordinary profuse expenditure, which 
may yet prove a lesson to Englishmen. There is an old saying that 
‘when America takes to wearing her old shoes she can lay the world 
under contribution.’ It looks as if this process may be very quickly 
put in operation, and we must be prepared for it. Let us never forget 
that whilst there has been a great deal of ‘ simulated prosperity’ in 
the United States, owing to over-borrowing, there has at the same time 
been an increase in the productive power, and a development of real 
efficient industrial activity, during the last ten years especially, such 
as the world has never seen before. We must not make any mistake 
about this. The panic of 1873 was chiefly owing to too rapid attempt 
at recuperation after the exhaustion of the most destructive and 
expensive war of modern times. The panic of 1893 was owing to the 
too rapid development of railroads. But the increase in solid wealth 
since 1893 is unparalleled, incalculable, and unthinkable, and the most 
valuable object lesson for us is to realise how utterly and absolutely we 
are all dependent on that small wheel of credit which keeps all the big 
wheels of production and transportation turning. Put a spoke in that 
little wheel, even for a few days, after some years of continued locking 
up of liquid capital in fixed investments, and the whole fabric seems as 
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if it were tumbling to pieces. There never were such increases in all the 

which are usually taken to denote prosperity as there have been 
in the United States during the last few years. Imports, exports, 
incomes, savings bank returns, railway earnings, clearing house returns, 
&ec., &c., all as marvellous as they could be, right up to the day the 
panic began. The moral is—do not trust too much to these figures, 
there or here, but watch the way the people generally are talking and 
acting. If you observe a tendency to universally extravagant views 
of things, whether in the United States, in Germany, or in Great Britain, 
then look out for squalls. The habit of mind and the action resulting 
from it are together capable of setting in motion forces which no power 
can stay. Mr. Roosevelt, or any other man, might as well expect to 
sweep back the Atlantic with a penny broom as to alter, by speech, 
the mighty tendencies which the action of a whole people has set in 
motion. If things are unsound they must mend themselves by a slow 
change to healthier conditions through liquidation, and happily they 
always do mend themselves, as far as our knowledge goes. 

One word more, about gold shipments to New York. If the 
European money markets were themselves in satisfactory shape 
the amount shipped so far ought not to cause so much trepidation. 
But what is the power of the United States to draw further gold ? 
Surely that must depend on the temptingness of the prices at which 
American securities can be bought and at which commodities like 
iron, steel, copper, &c., can be bought in America for shipment to 
Europe. There may be dumping. If the American people suddenly 
become much more economical, and if investors on this side, with 
credit balances on deposit in the banks waiting investment, think 
that the future in the United States is fairly safe, and that present 
prices of securities are low, there may be a good deal of investment 
buying of the best known railway stocks (whose currency prices will 
rise if the currency be really depreciated) and first-class mortgage gold 
bonds. With wheat 10s. a quarter higher than it was last year, 
middling American cotton at 6d. per lb., and manufactured goods 
for export in very much larger supply owing to the decreased home 
demand in America, there is likely to be a great increase of both the 
visible and the invisible exports from the United States, with a simul- 
taneous decline in their imports of commodities, all which will conduce 
to the power of drawing gold from Europe in the future. It is 
certain that the Americans cannot ‘burgle’ our gold even if they 
desired to do so! They can only take what they have a perfectly 
legitimate claim to from the sale of commodities or securities or 
the proceeds of loans voluntarily made to them by Englishmen, 
and there is a very large amount of gold required as a base to 
sustain the ever-increasing volume of paper currency. I remember 
writing in April 1902 in this Review that it was ‘ difficult to deter- 
mine to what extent the increases in values might be attributable to 
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inflation of the currency,’ and I see that on the 18th of this 
November, Mr. Roosevelt writes to Mr. Cortelyou, evidently with 
satisfaction, ‘ ten years ago the circulation per capita was $23.23, now 
it is $33.23.’ Of course that includes gold as well as silver and paper, 
but 71. a head for every man, woman and ehild seems a very large 
actual circulation in a country where the use of cheques is perfectly 
understood (not like France in that respect), and 2/. a head a very 
large relative increase compared to ten years ago. Infiltrating the 
currency with further issues of paper seems to be a doubtful measure, 
No doubt desperate ills may require desperate remedies, and my 
own arm-chair criticism or any other criticism from London is more 
easy than useful. The ‘Gresham law’ may be at work in the 
United States—and perhaps elsewhere. But the consideration of this 
raises such complicated issues that it must be left for a future article. 
J. W. Cross. 














ZESCULAPIUS AND HIS HEIRS IN 
CHRISTIAN ROME 


Unrmt the beginning of the sixth century, or about 500 a.p., the 
followers of Christ had abstained from worshipping in buildings in 
which honours had been rendered to pagan divinities. Soon after 
that time, Byzantine influence in Italy having become aggressive, the 
Emperor of the East, by the strong arm of his General, Belisarius, 
was enabled to bring Rome (then in possession of the Gothic kings) 
once more under the Imperial sway. A Byzantine colony soon 
gathered there, and it clustered around the Palatine. The churches 
of St. Theodore, St. Anastasia, and S. Maria Antiqua, with their Greek 
decorations, still survive to attest it. The colony had come to stay. 

Just before this latter event, the circular Heroon (or shrine) of 
Romulus, son of Maxentius, together with the (so-called) Templum 
Sacre Urbis behind it (even that fane, of Vespasian’s building, 
upon the rear wall of which remained fastened the marble map of 
Rome), had been appropriated by Felix the Fourth in a.p. 526, and 
converted, with King Theodoric’s consent, into an important church. 
These were the first temples known to us that were so converted, in the 
Forum. The two edifices naturally contained pagan decorations, 
profane emblems, such as the wolf and twins, &c. But that fact did 
not at all distress Felix. These he not only adapted to his purposes, 
but even copied and reproduced them in his own marble inlay-work 
(opus sectile) upon the apse, which he now constructed in the body of 
the larger and more ancient of the two temples. This one he united 
to the smaller after cutting open the respective walls which barely 
separated them. So to speak, he took the honey without destroying 
the bees. In this manner the Heroon became the vestibule to the 
church, then (and ever since) named SS. Cosma and Damiano. 

It becomes of particular interest, therefore, to inquire why these 
two rather obscure Greek Asiatic saints should thus have acquired 
preference over all others in priority of a dedication (of all places) 
in the Roman Forum! In the renowned mosaic in the apse of this 
church (which became the grand type for the mosaic-makers of later 
periods) the two saints are represented being led by SS. Peter and 
Paul respectively before Christ. They are also attended by, Pope 
915 302 
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Felix, the builder, and by St. Theodore, and in their hands they 
carry coronals of flowers, or herbs, while beneath the entire picture 
the inscription sets forth that the ‘sure hope of Health’ for the peonle 
comes from the medical martyrs. 


Martyribus medicis populo spes certa salutis 
Venit, et ex sacro crevit honore locus. 


They, therefore, were physicians. This profession at once makes them 
interesting ! 

Now Pope Felix had mounted the Papal throne under unusual 
circumstances, it was said, by the dying wish of King Theodoric 
the Goth, who had imprisoned and maltreated his predecessor! The 
flood of party spirit, lashed by various heresies, was running high 
as to the election by people and clergy of a new Pontiff. The great 
Theodoric passed away within a month of the accession of his favourite 
Felix, in August a.p. 526. St. Theodore, his patron saint, is therefore 
represented in the mosaic. 

During the previous year the Empire had been visited by an 
appalling earthquake. At Antioch, Berytus, and many other cities, 
it had destroyed entire populations. In fact, wars, pestilences, 
famines and earthquakes afflicted both Italy and the East throughout 
the reigns of Theodoric and Justinian. Pope Felix, therefore, had 
already found opportunity for pressing forward upon the Roman 
public the cult of the physician-martyrs. Very probably they 
had been invoked by the dying Theodoric, to whom he had owed 
his election, just as they later were to be invoked by Justinian, the 
Emperor, at Constantinople ; for, thirty years even before this date, 
Pope Symmachus had dedicated to them an oratory beside S. Maria 
Maggiore, which was their earliest known shrine in Rome. 

Beyond Rome these saints already owned a church at Zeugma, in 
northernmost Syria. That had been built in their honour by the 
patriarch Proclus in the reign of Theodosius the Second, some eighty 
years before; not remotely, therefore, from Cilicia, their original 
home, and the place both of their medical labours and martyrdoms. 

They had been martyred under Diocletian, at Aigae, in Cilicia 
(or Ayas), a seaport long celebrated for the worship of Aisculapius, 
of which cult, according to one tradition, they had been Officials ; that 
is to say, they had been priest-physicians, but they had turned Christian. 
It is further a tradition that, as Christians, they had given their 
services freely to the poor, and had refused fees.' 

‘Wouldst thou but talk with Apollonius, thy relief were sure,’ 
said the oracle at Aigae to a self-indulgent youth, whose appetites 
prevented his cure. The wonder-working Apollonius of Tyana spent 


' We find them in French fourteenth and fifteenth century illuminated MSS. 
represented ‘ on their rounds.’ 
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four years in seclusion at Algae long before he was to wait upon 
Domitian in the Palatine gardens of Adonis. 

It will, perhaps, be well briefly to recall the nature of some of the 
medical services dispensed in those days both by secular ‘ methodic’ 
physicians and by Aisculapian priests. For, although due resort was 
made to dieting, baths, cupping, and to massage, to dream was 
regarded as of paramount importance. The healing Divinity would 
indicate to the patient, by means of a dream, or by the touch of a sacred 
serpent in the night, the method to be adopted for his recovery ; some- 
times even the particular herb wherewith his cure might be effected. 
Upon waking the patient related to the priest-physician what he had 
dreamed ; whereupon the latter formed his opinion, and applied his 
remedies. When the body had been made captive to sleep by potions, 
or otherwise, the ancients held that the soul independently put forth 
her powers.? The God would inspire the dreamer, and the priest 
would interpret the dream. 

Galen—whose own medicine-store (burned a.p. 191 in the fire 
of Commodus *) occupied a spot on the Sacra Via adjoining the very 
site of the later Heroon Romuli, now SS. Cosma and Damiano—tells 
us he betook himself to the science of medicine owing to a pro- 
pitious dream. Dio Cassius undertook to write his invaluable History 
of Rome owing to a command he had received by the same medium. 
Not a few Roman inscriptions refer plainly to the satisfactory interpre- 
tation of oracles and dreams. For a small coin given to old women 
at compita, or ‘ crossways, common people received the analysis of 
their dreams, and that trade throve, as it does still in higher places. 
But the medical interpretation of dreams was a more serious thing 
than that, and, being official, let us hope it was a more trustworthy 
one. 

As to the herbs—‘ the hands of the Gods,’ by which cures were 
obtained—mention may be made of Galen’s Nepenthe, and of the 
plant from ‘ the hollow Lotos-land,’ that cast a spell upon the mind. 
There was also Helen’s Nepenthe from the Nile, to say nothing of the 
Peony, named from ]Ta:wv, the healing Sun-God, the father of A’scula- 
pius, to whom Coronis,a mortal virgin, had become mother, and thus 
had endowed him with human sympathies, even as his sire had given 
him divine power to bless and heal mankind of their infirmities. The 
man who had made himself master of drugs was held able to reach all 
maladies, of mind and body. The God worked through him. 

Modus operandi.—The sick, after being purified by water and 


* And not afew moderns believe that ‘ under anmsthetics there is a separation 
effected between the grosser material body and the more subtle, highly-conscious part 
of the man’s being.’ However, the conscious part loses all its will power in the 
process. Cf. Art of Creation, E. Carpenter. 

* He laments the loss of two books of his MS. treatise on medicine, which were 
in his office when it took fire. 
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incense, were laid out in the porticoes of the temples of A’sculapius‘ 
and other healing divinities, Diana, Minerva, Castor and Pollux. 
Many of them were now prepared by the administration of opiates, 
by fasting, or, on the contrary, by prolonged meals, for hearing 
supernatural voices, or feeling the nocturnal touch of a snake,’ or 9 
dog. Under the effects of such vigorous treatment, many doubtless 
said—or even wrote—things of which in their fully-awakened 
senses they showed themselves entirely ignorant. The priests may 
have actually produced in the patients a kind of anesthesia, such as 
was employed by Machaon,’ who operated upon the chronic cist in the 
foot of Philoctetes. As the early morning hours were regarded as 
highly critical, both in sickness and in dreaming, the patients had to 
relate their dreams at cock-crow. The cock is the awakener from death 
to life, who proclaims the passing of night into day. And this is not 
unconnected with the meaning of the symbol of Aisculapius, namely, 
a cock, which duly appears upon his statue recently found in the 
Forum, at the sacred fount of Juturna. Patients used to sacrifice 
this bird to him, as the last words of Socrates remind us. The cock, 
indeed, was sacred to the Sun—that is, to Apollo,’ the reputed father 
of Aisculapius. 

In these long porticoes then, transformed into dormitories, more- 
over open to the air and the south winds, the patients lay and slept 
and dreamed as in a hospital. They merely brought with them a gift 
for the altar of the god, and their bed-coverings. Some were bathed in 
sacred water ; some were fed up and stuffed with food ; while others 
were starved into ravening semi-skeletons. Meanwhile the students 
of medicine came round, observed, practised, or made notes, or 
assisted at operations, just as they do to-day. Martial,® the poet, 
describes (Epig. ix., Bk. V.) how Dr. Symmachus came to his bedside, 
accompanied by a hundred pupils. ‘ Hic Aigrotus incubat in Aisculapii 
fano,’ says Plautus® (Curculto, Act II. Sc. iv. 234). Augustus 
honoured Musa, his: physician, with a bronze statue in the temple 
of Asculapius. Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, relates that many 
masters exposed their sick slaves on the Tiber Island, in order to let 
them be cured or die. The Emperor mercifully enacted that such 
as recovered should be made freed-men. Many of these may have 
become attached to the service of Aisculapius there; some, perhaps, 
lived to be rich and render costly votive offerings at the shrine ; while 


* ‘Filius Dei’ was his formal title in Rome. For further detail relating to Mscu- 
lapian worship, cf. Professor A. C. Merriam’s essay in Gaillard’s Medical Journal, 
N.Y. (vol. xi. No. 5), and Marius, the Epicurean, by Walter Pater, ch. iii. 

5 In the Cotteswold village of Painswick the writer knows individuals who are 
wont every summer to sew a fresh snake-skin into their hats for a preservative against 
headache. 

* Machaon and Podalirius, two reputed sons of Zsculapius, in Homer. 

* Apollo was the final source of power. 

* av. 105. * Bc. 180. 
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we hear of others opening medical shops for themselves and perform- 
ing operations. 

We may safely assume that, in spite of officially suppressed pagan- 
ism, the worship of the medical divinities in Rome died especially 
hard. We are told that Asculapius was still visiting his votaries by 
night while St. Jerome was inditing his commentary on Isaiah, That 
issome years after the fiat of Theodosius, by which the pagan cults 
had been nominally abolished or at any rate made illegal ; and it was 
still longer after the decree of a.D. 358, condemning ‘ oneiromancy,’ 
dream-interpretation, or prophecy by dreams. The cult, it is manifest, 
though forbidden, was by no means extinct. 

Whither, then, was legitimate Aisculapian science to flee? With 
the name of what saint was it to become associated ? Who, among 
apostles, or martyrs, were destined to fulfil the réles of those more 
ancient healers of men and women? Now, the Church and State 
might well forbid the worship of Aisculapius, but it would not forbid 
its own priests to divine by means of dreams. For, was not Scripture 
full of instances of such divination ? Were the churches not adorned 
with frescoes displaying Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s dream? St. 
Gregory of Tours enthusiastically records the slumbers of sick people 
at the tomb of St. Martin in that town, and the marvellous cures 
resulting therefrom. The answer is this. In the sixth century 
miraculous healings began to be reported from Greece, as being due 
to St. Michael and St. Raphael (Origen, De Princip. i. 8, 1), at whose 
shrines were now practised almost the same methods of incuba- 
tion which had formerly been resorted to in those of Apollo and 
Asculapius. From Egypt came rumours of similar cures attributed 
to St. Abba-Cyros and the soldier St. John, who had there succeeded 
to the god Serapis. Presently, from Byzantium, stirring reports 
arrived that the Emperor Justinian, during a severe illness, had 
received in dream a personal visit from SS. Cosma and Damiano, 
who had there and then effected his most marvellous cure. 

This startling achievement caused the grateful Emperor to rebuild 
on a grand scale the church of these saints at Zeugma; with 
the result, not merely that their fame was actively spread abroad, 
but the physicians and surgeons of the day hastened to place them- 
selves, en masse, under their convenient patronage. Soon many 
wonderful stories were propagated relative to their intercession. 
It can scarcely be matter of surprise, then, that their shrine in 
Rome, beautifully adorned by Felix the Fourth, became the first 
Christian Church in the Forum ; or that, further, in the reign of the 
successor of Justinian, when the residence (and perhaps Imperial 
Library) of the Curator Palatii, under the north-western angle of the 
Palatine, became converted into the Basilica of S. Maria Antiqua 
(? a.D. 572), the important terminal chapel of the south aisle of that 
building became adorned with a fresco behind its altar in which these 
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two saints, together with St. Abba-Cyros and St. Pantaleon (likewise 
medical saints) were also represented, and in the eighth century 
repetition of which (now uncovered) their figures and names can still 
be seen and read.’ Nor is it to be wondered at that their venerators 
down to our day, in Rome, seriously believe in the efficacy of the 
mere droppings of the oil and tapers which fell and still fall in their 
own church hard by, and carry these away to their homes as very 
precious talismans. 

In regarding the especial site of 8S. Maria Antiqua, the visitor can- 
not help being struck by the fact of its markedly unhealthy situation, 
The sun cannot penetrate it, owing to the great shadow of the Imperial 
Palatine, for one thing ; and for another, the presence of the medievally 
polluted natural springs of Juturna, the neighbourhood of the Cloaca 
Maxima, as well as the abundant Christian burials, both within it 
and without its doors, must have given it a deadly character. These 
medical saints were therefore appropriately invoked also upon this other 
spot. During the famous pestilence which followed in the pontificate of 
St. Gregory (the Great)—a.p. 590—we find that pontiff ordaining a 
procession of the clergy chanting a special sevenfold supplication— 
Titania Septiformis—to start from their church, to march to §. 
Maria Maggiore, and to be joined on the way by various sections of 
the entire population, men and monks, women and children, bare- 
footed all of them, and with ashes sprinkled upon their heads! It 
was on this gloomy occasion that Gregory beheld St. Michael poised 
and glittering in the air above the tomb of Hadrian, which incident 
has given its present name of 8. Angelo to that monument. 

Was it perhaps, at this time, and possibly by Gregory’s command," 
that the once sacred fountain of Juturna was exorcised, and the 
collected statues of the ancient gods of Health, Aisculapius, Roma 
Salus, or Hygieia, Minerva Medica, Apollo, Jove, and Castor were 
mutilated and hurled down into the pool together with Diana, pro- 
tectress of women and children, of mothers, and of married people? 
If that had taken place during the iconoclastic outbreaks in 
the previous century, surely Theodoric, a passionate restorer, would 
have taken some care to restore them. But it is evident that he 
did not do so. For, all of these were found in fragments lying 
there, with evidences of blows dealt upon their fronts. The two 
Greek marble horses of Castor and Pollux had suffered similarly 
upon their flanks. It is impossible, unfortunately, to fix the date 


1%” Cf. G. M. Rushforth’s Church of S. Maria Antiqua (Papers of the British 
School at Rome, 1902, pp. 79-80). They are habited in a red ‘ pallium’ and carry a 
scroll bound round with a riband. 

| The chief ground for attributing vandalism of this serious kind to the great 
Pontiff is said to be found in the fact of the praises lavished upon him by his admirers 
for having thrown into the Tiber so many statues of the gods. This he did (it is 
alleged) to prevent foreign pilgrims neglecting sacred spots in order to admire pro- 
fane works of art. 
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of the violence this represents; but beneath some of these broken 
statues were found fragments of a fifth century dish bearing incised 
upon it a beardless figure of Christ, wearing long hair, his right 
arm raised, and with a cross on the breast. This makes it prob- 
able that the destruction inflicted on this very sacred pagan site 
occurred in the sixth century, precisely when the medical sciences 
became consigned to the patronage of -saints Cosma and Damiano ; 
at a period additionally darkened by repeated visitations of plague 
and earthquake. For, as the spring of Juturna had been reckoned 
by its users ‘aqua saluberrima,’ as well as sacred, and had been 
presided over by the Vestals, under the patronage of all those 
hygienic divinities, the resort to it by afflicted citizens would have 
been difficult to prevent, and the pagan gent loci would therefore 
have been revered long after their worship had been prohibited, and 
the purifying bay laurels (which stood beside it) may have continued 
blooming there. 

Among the numerous other interesting objects brought out by 
this excavation, occurred several small mortaria (mortars) which were 
used (as they are still) by apothecaries in grinding or bruising dried 
herbs and materia employed in the treatment of the sick—such as 
the seeds of poppy—whence Dioscorides tells us a soporific potion 
was derived, called wnxwvov.'" Some of these mortars are made of 
fine marbles, some of basalt, and some of alabaster. Some indicate 
by their make that they belong to a later period than even the sixth 
century, and seem to point to a pharmacy still established on the 
spot in the dark ages. More interesting, however, than these is the 
occurrence of an early bone cannula (adA/cxos) '* used, Hippocrates 
says, for antiseptic injections, as a «Avornpidiov."4 

In a paved passage to the rear of the fountain, or pool, of 
Juturna, Comm. Boni thinks we may perhaps recognise one of those 
corridors in which patients were laid. It is not unnatural that this 
should have been there when we consider the vital importance of the 
waters of a fountain at which the sons of Jove and Leda had been 
(legendarily) seen slaking the thirst of their divine steeds, and which 
had always been regarded as the purest in Italy, the typical State 
fountain—‘ Juturna Fons est in Italia saluberrimus’ (Servius in 
Vergil, Ain. xii. 139), and guarded, as we have seen, by Apollo, 
Asculapius, and Diana. That an incredible number of small phials 
and vases have been recovered reveals how its waters were held in 
esteem, for various purposes, lustral as well as medicinal. We may 
remind ourselves that Germanicus is related to have consulted the 
divinatory powers of a fountain similarly guarded by Apollo, at 
Colophon.'® There was just such another at Corinth, Pausanias tells 
us. At these, it was customary for the priest to give the answer to 


2 nijxos =a contrivance, a means. 'S avaAds =a pipe, a tube. “ A syringe. 
’* A town in Ionia, destroyed by Lysimachos. 
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the consulter after the latter had drunk of the holy water: ‘ hausta 
fontis arcani aqua.’ 

Immediately to the south of the springs of Juturna was found and 
uncovered the small shrine, or @dicula, which once contained the 
statue of that primitive nymph of the sacred waters. The two portions 
of its broken marble ‘epistyle’ bear the inscription still legible, 
‘Juturne sacrum.’ It was a constant custom with the ancients to 
dedicate their purest springs in the name of sacred nymphs: such as 
Egeria or Juturna. Their very word puteus for well derives from 
putare, to cleanse ; and purus, the undefiled, likewise derives from 
Sanscrit pu to cleanse, to lustrate. Water therefore, taken from their 
fountains, had to be drawn with clean hands. Tibullus (ii. 1. 14) says: 
‘ manibus puris sumite fontis aquam.’ Hence, we understand in part 
the reason why the Vestals had been charged by the Sabine Numa to 
guard the sacred fire and the sacred water of Juturna, that neither 
the one should be extinguished or fed with unconsecrated fuel, nor 
the other be fouled by any sort of impurity. For the Fountain 
of Juturna and the Temple of Vesta were the prime sources of the 
earliest Romans for these two chief necessities of life ; and the fire 
and the water were emblems of that aristocratic purity of caste which 
was so proudly represented by the earlier Vestals. 

What, then, are we to think of the extraordinary change for the 
worse which supervened in Roman habits with the advent of a yet 
higher and more spiritual religion? For the statues of these ancient 
Gods of Health, and the flowing waters, were rediscovered under what 
conditions ? Above them lay a compact stratum, six feet thick, 
of indescribable filth, belonging to the age of the adjoining Christian 
cemetery of S. Maria Antiqua, crowded with human remains, which 
touches it on the south side. The inscription on a grave of a gold- 
smith, containing seven bodies, hard by it, belongs to the year a.p. 572. 
In the neighbouring walls of the stately Augusteum of Hadrian the 
more favoured parishioners of that church had been accorded loculi 
(or graves) burrowed out of the massive brickwork of the second 
century, and they are still lying in some of these ; so that the living, 
while they worshipped, must have been thoroughly poisoned by holy 
emanations. 

Could such people, however holy in their lives, have belonged 
to the same race with those who for nine centuries had not only 
kept that sacred fountain taintless, but who had forbidden any burial 
soever (save that of the Vestals), within the city? Could they have 
had anything in common with those who, inspired by the ideal of 
‘Roma Salus’ (whom their writers proudly called the daughter of 
Asculapius), had brought pure water for the city’s supply from the 
mountains, over miles and miles of wonderful aqueducts, who had 
constructed, for the health of the public, drains which, after two 
thousand years, are still in working order! Surely, the people who 
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destroyed the sacraria of the pagan divinities were not related to those 
who had built, and had ideally guarded them, for the benefit of their 
race; nor did they belong to the stock which had produced 
Cincinnatus and Cato, Aimilius Paulus and Cesar? Similarly, 
neither were the Byzantines, who so largely must have mingled 
with them, men who retained anything in common with the type 
of Solon and Plato; albeit, like Pope Zacharias (whose portrait 
occurs in fresco on the walls of 8. Maria), they bore Greek names 
and spoke a degenerate dialect. 

It is partly by these facts given by the spade that we may 
become enabled to realise how appalling was the decadence of Rome, 
and also what the cutting of the aqueducts by Vitiges had meant for 
her. 

But let us leave the dead in their resting-places, and to the virtues 
which doubtless they did possess, though quite of another kind, and 
revert fora moment to the excavation. For, above all this deplorable 
ruin and loathly horror, lay masses of fallen walls, at all angles. Then 
came more bodies belonging to a later age, with medieval inscriptions 
bearing names of certain Franciscan nuns; and still above these were 
found the shafts of wells repeatedly sunk for drinking-water by the 
religious confraternities which had succeeded one another on the site of 
§. Maria Liberatrice Antiqua, down even until 1900. In the archives 
of that now demolished convent we may read over and over again of the 
decimation of its communities by malignant fevers, and, from time to 
time, of its total abandonment. In 1529, for instance, the sisters are 
nearly all dead from a pestilence, and the trustees of the Church have 
placed Sisters Ludovica and Pacifica (two Franciscan Tertiaries) in 
charge of it. The tomb of the former came to light, and remains 
undisturbed among the ruins to this day. 

Now, that church was known until lately as S. Maria Liberatrice, 
or ‘Libera nos a poenis infernis’; and throughout the Middle Ages 
the spot was aptly nicknamed ‘Inferno.’ If we then turn to the 
‘Mirabiliana,’ we find it written, ‘St. Sylvester bound the dragon 
that had slain innumerable Romans, in the end of the Greater Palace, 
where now is the church of St. Mary of Hell.’ That is, at this very 
spot. The Acta 8S. Sylvestri further says that the saint descended 
to the pit by one hundred and fifty-two steps, bound up the mouth 
of the monster, and shut him up until the day of doom. 

Perhaps the mouth of that dragon was not nearly so fast closed by 
the saint as the serious medieval writers imagined. For the real dragon 
here that had slain all those men and women with his breath was 
probably typhoid, or enteric, fever; and St. Sylvester had, maybe, 
temporarily scotched, but, indeed, not killed it. It may seem rather 
to have been the avenger of the ancient Gods ! 

The Middle Ages have come and gone, the church of S. Maria 
Liberatrice has vanished ; and many of the legends have had, and 
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some have lost, their interest. But the noble mosaic of the medical 
martyr-saints in their Church still survives unique in its beauty, 
and under it can be read that fine inscription assuring the people 
of Rome of ‘ certain hope of help.’ And on the 27th of September, 
this Church of 8S. Cosma and Damiano still resounds with the ancient 
introit—‘ Their wisdom is celebrated by the people.’*® ‘The Lord 
heard them and delivered them out of their tribulations. To the 
humble in Spirit he will give health ’ "—used, and made there in the 
Forum of the early sixth century, by Felix the Fourth. Likewise, on 
the Thursday after the third Sunday in Lent, the Station is held 
there, and the Gospel for that day relates the healing of the sister of 
St. Peter. 

It is thus not to be wondered at that the greatest family of com- 
mercial princes known to Italy in the Renaissance period should have 
appropriated the name of S. Cosma to that of Medici, and should have 
made gifts of great value to this and other shrines of these Christian 
heirs of Aisculapius; to whom (equally children of Apollo) might have 
been, and might even to-day be, addressed the noble prayer recorded 
by Aristides Theodorus: ‘ Order, I beseech you, this prayer aright, 
according to your loving-kindness to men. Preserve me in sickness. 
Endue my body with such measure of health as may suffice it for the 
obeying of the spirit, that I may pass my days unhindered and in 


quietness.’ '* 
St. Crarr BADDELEY. 


‘6 Ecclesiastes xliv. 15. _ ” Psalm xxxiii. 18. 
"’ Cf. Marius, the Epicurean, ch. iii. p. 45, and Professor Dyer’s The Gods in 


Greece, 1891. 
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REVIVAL OF THE FOLK-DRAMA 


Epuarp Devrient, in the final chapter of an exhaustive treatise on 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, published in 1851, writes : 

And here we touch upon one of the most important points, artistically the 
most important and most fruitful of results. The Ammergau Passion Play 
contains the germ of a true historical Folk-theatre, such as has long been 
sought after and demanded, and upon our enclosed artificial stages can never be 
found. For these are dominated by the essential principles of the drama; by 
the clash of the passions, personalities, differences of character—that is to say, by 
sympathy with the individual. The higher art of acting in its most refined 
form is, therefore, their last aim. Educated taste requires of our theatres 
representations of men, psychological studies, and every attempt hitherto made 
to go beyond the interest in individualities and to put great historical events in 
their place has uniformly failed. 

Even in Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and Richard III., it is only the leading 
personages and their purely human relations which arouse our sympathy ; the 
historical developments serve merely as a background for our heroes. 


Herr Devrient, who bore a name highly honoured on the German 
stage, the history of which he wrote, goes on to point out that though 
there is neither space nor time for the dramatic treatment of history 
on the stage, it is none the less legitimate, the only mistake being to 
ask that it should be done in the theatre. Each form of art has its 
own peculiar conditions of execution. What is suited for fresco- 
painting, for extensive schemes of architectural decoration, cannot 
be squeezed into an ordinary oil-picture. The historical drama 
requires a theatre such as the Greeks had, or as the Ammergauers have. 
Here is a stage that does not oblige an author to concentrate the action 
and interest as much as possible, and that does not revolt against the 
epic treatment which history demands. It affords time and space 
to unfold great epochs before the spectator, and favours on its vast 
arena the representation of the most comprehensive happenings 
in a single scene. After suggesting that undramatic intermediate 
periods might be illustrated by a chorus or by tableaux, he says that 
the auditorium of a modern theatre gives a confidential character to 
the performance, and love, therefore, becomes the fulcrum of the 
dramatic interest. But as the spectator of a stage play revels in the 
sympathies excited by individual life, so the spectator of the 
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historic drama finds his pleasure in a concern for the universal, the 
grand, the comprehensive. When he beholds the heart-beat of a 
nation’s life, he pays less heed to the joys and sorrows of individual 
hearts ; he feels that he is participating in the progress of mankind. 

Here dramatic inspiration must work on broad lines; it must 
depend upon perspective effects and the unaided appeal to the eye, 
upon boldly drawn character-sketches, and on the resonant declama- 
tion of clear, crisp words, without adornment or subtlety. Thus the 
fresco-painting of the drama will be created. And whereas up to the 
present the hero has stood for the people, the people may now assume 
the réle of the hero. Rebellions and battles, which appear feeble and 
‘sometimes ridiculous on the stage, could be effectively reproduced 
in a big natural theatre where the view extends into the real land- 
scape. The dramatist would also be enabled to bring into prominence, 
along with the principal heroes of an epoch, those other distinguished 
figures which, though not less great and important than the hero 
of the day—perhaps, however, less fortunate—have often been over- 
whelmed or destroyed by the tyranny of circumstances. The folk- 
drama might place a tardy wreath upon these half-forgotten graves 
by the wayside of history. For while the cramped drama of our stage 
tolerates nothing of an episodic nature, such subordinate themes in 
the great historical theatre would have equal rights with the main 
action. But, one may ask, ‘Who will produce this folk-drama ? 
How? When? And where ?’ 

Like a good patriot, Herr Devrient looked to a united Germany 
to supply the answer to his question ; but it seems almost as if England 
had for once stolen a march on the State which so loudly asserts its 
claim to being the advanced guard of civilisation. No one, of course, 
would pretend that we have yet got a folk-drama in the sense that the 
Tyrol and Switzerland have. Little, however, is wanting to crystallise 
the enthusiasm which people have displayed for pageants this year, 
in circumstances of exceptional difficulty, into a demand for the true 
historical drama, such as the Andreas Hofer play at Meran and the 
Wilhelm Tell of Altorf. Against these two national heroes we may 
set Charles the First and Robin Hood, without fear that they will 
suffer by a comparison of, at any rate, their dramatic possibilities. 
We apparently possess, also, an equal amount of local patriotism, and 
in all probability a greater number of capable actors. Nothing more, 
therefore, remains but to find a dramatist who will convert the hetero- 
geneous pageant into the homogeneous history. Shakespeare’s 
historical plays having been written with an eye-to the limitations 
of the theatre will not, I venture to think, be found suited to the 
requirements of the open-air stage. Certainly the condensed Shake- 
spearean excerpt at Bury was the weakest episode in the entire pageant. 
And the principles of the folk-play laid down by the great German 
dramatic specialist quoted above indicate that such would be the 
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case. The power, as well as the poetry, of Shakespeare’s lines seems 
to evaporate in the open-air theatre, where deeds rather than words 
are wanted of the actors. Notthata folk-drama need be all in dumb- 
show, but long speeches are here for the most part destructive of 
the illusion of reality. 

It may appear a trifle absurd to take the outburst of pageantry 
which has marked this summerless year seriously. Then it is always 
much more easy to laugh at this kind of thing than to appreciate its 
significance. Few people can resist the temptation to uproarious 
merriment when on their way to the pageant ground they see a Crusader 
on a safety bicycle, or a Druid smoking a briar pipe. And if during 
the performance a cow intrudes unbidden upon the arena, the mirth 
of the audience knows no bounds. Moreover, I observed during my 
round of the pageants a strong tendency on the part of the actors 
themselves to meet ridicule more than halfway. One who made 
an excellent Roman prefect in pink fleshings and brass armour likened 
himself, when proposing a toast in the capacity of mayor of the town, 
to a tinned lobster—an unhappy suggestion after a cold luncheon. 
A playwright who is also a born comedian predicted during a re- 
hearsal in the rain at Claremont that we should give an elaborate 
display of mixed bathing instead of a masque. And certain cynics 
went so far as to say that they welcomed a wet summer, because it 
would kill the craze for pageants. But though I heard the pretty 
ladies who followed Queen Elizabeth at Claremont murmuring to one 
another ‘Never again,’ I fancy they made the mental reservation, 
‘until next time.’ 

This year Mr. F. R. Benson opened the pageant season at Romsey 
and closed it at Carisbrooke, since the so-called pageant at Liverpool, 
though an enterprise of great magnitude and no little artistic merit, 
was more in the nature of a glorified Lord Mayor’s show than of a 
dramatic illustration of the history of that city. The most charac- 
teristic feature in the well-constructed pageant enacted in Broad- 
lands Park by Romsey town, under the direction of Mr. Benson, was the 
bringing back from the New Forest of the corpse of William Rufus 
by the charcoal-burner Purkiss, represented on this occasion by a 
descendant of the man who actually carted the Red King’s body to 
Winchester. Until a few years ago a family of the name of Purkiss 
were to my knowledge engaged as charcoal-burners near the spot where 
Rufus is said to have met his death, whether by accident or design 
no one will ever know. I fancy, however, that the disuse of black 
gunpowder robbed this ancient family of its hereditary occupation. 

As a typical example of its genre we may take the great historical 
pageant at Oxford, in which the performers numbered 4300, of 
whom 1200 took more than one part. Preparations for this monster 
performance had been going forward smoothly for over a year, 80 
that, in spite of the heavy state of the groundand a regrettableincursion . 
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on the part of the Christ Church undergraduates, who, happily, did not 
do much damage, everything was in order some time before the first 
public performance. According to Dr. Warren, the first suggestion, 
or, as he put it, idée mére of the pageant came from the late Mayor of 
Oxford. But it was at once accepted by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
from that moment Town and Gown worked together with a will, 
Professors of history and prize-poets combined to give the book of 
the words authority and grace ; nor were the antiquaries, archeologists, 
and musicians less keen on making the pageant worthy of their beloved 
Oxford ; while the present mayor and his brother-councillors loyally 
played their parts. 

The episode of Saint Frideswide, illustrative of the beginnings of 
the city, gave one the impression of a stained-glass window, the 
archaic figures in which had suddenly come to life. It is a feather in 
the cap of Dr. Allen, the Master of Music, that the actual chant sung 
at the coronation of Harold was played by his trumpeters during this 
wordless tableau, though a stage manager imbued with modern ideas 
declared that it was small wonder the King looked mournful. The 
episode of Theobaldus Stampensis, illustrative of the beginnings of the 
University, was made memorable by the appearance of the greatest 
of English romantic actors, Henry Neville, as the French grammarian; 
and in the legend of Fair Rosamund, which succeeded it, the title- 
réle was admirably filled by the daughter of one of Oxford’s most 
honoured teachers, now, alas! no more. Miss York-Powell not 
only gave evidence of a remarkable talent as Rosamund, but of 
still rarer quality by taking a supernumerary part later on in the 
Masque of Medizwval Learning. About the authorship of this clever 
imitation of the sixteenth-century morality there seems to have arisen 
some confusion. But I gather that the masque was planned by 
Professor Raleigh and written by Mr. F. H. Markoe, who appeared 
in it with brilliant success as the Unwise Student. In any case, this 
interlude reflects great credit on all concerned in its production. 
It consists in an adaptation of the French morality Bien-Avisé a 
Mal-Avisé to the circumstances of the University curriculum, and, 
like all such excursions into ethics, has a modern application. The 
Wise Student chooses Sweet Divinity, the most beautiful of the three 
sciences or faculties, being warned that he will first have to submit to 
the danger (discipline ?) of the seven arts, who are also represented 
by attractive ladies. The Unwise Student, allured by the rout of 
Folly and Pleasure, is led away by these nymphs, who wreathe bim 
about with a garland of flowers, so that he does not mark the dread 
figure of Time ‘ following after them full silently.’ Mr. Markoe, who 
did justice to his own clever verse and who played his part with the 
utmost abandon, was ably seconded by the Praelector, an excellent 
elocutionist, but without the actor’s most cherished gift, repose. 

The comic interlude of Friar Bacon, or ‘ There is nothing new under 
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the sun,’ by Professor Oman, provoked a good deal of unfavourable 
comment. It has even been suggested that it was little short of 
sacrilege to represent so distinguished a scholar as Roger Bacon 
in a ludicrous light, while some assert that the fun of the penny-in-the- 
slot ‘ Brazen Head’ and the medieval motor-car is too obvious, and 
others that it is non-existent. But, to my mind, the criticism which 
has been levelled at Mr. Oman’s harmless little attempt to amuse is 
only another illustration of the fact that it is harder to fail in tragedy 
than in comedy. The realistic representation of ‘Town and Gown’ 
in the fourteenth century which followed was, indeed, a far more dan- 
gerous subject, to which, however, no one seems to have taken excep- 
tion. In ‘Henry the Eighth- and Wolsey,’ which deals with the 
founding of the House, the hand of the practised dramatist is visible. 
Mr. J. B. Fagan gives the Cardinal a really fine prophetic speech, which 
was rendered with much skill and intention by the gentleman who 
played this part. And in the allegory played before the King, which 
is not less well conceived, a charming effect was created by a ballet 
of tiny children representing ants and bees, who issue from the Castle 
of Industry. It seemed incredible that these little people could have 
performed their allotted evolutions with such precision and grace 
until the thing had been done before our eyes, apparently with the 
utmost ease and enjoyment. No doubt children enter into the spirit 
of a performance more readily than their elders ; to them everything 
about it is more real, and they have no fear or, for that matter, danger 
of looking ridiculous. In all the pageants and open-air plays I have 
seen, not excluding that at Oberammergau, the children have un- 
questionably borne off the palm. 

The funeral of Amy Robsart, though a pathetic and affecting 
sight, did not leave so deep an impression on one’s mind as it would 
have done had it been the climax of several scenes connected with the 
life and death of this luckless lady. The same may be said of the 
subsequent visit of Queen Elizabeth to Oxford. The royal procession 
was gorgeous enough, and the University, headed by the Earl of 
Leicester as Chancellor, made a brave show; “but one missed the 
dramatic connection of this meeting with the tragedy that had pre- 
ceded it. One felt how much more profitably all this pomp and 
circumstance might have been employed in representing Scott’s 
Kenilworth on a grand scale. Passing over an episode in which 
Francis Bacon meets Shakespeare, without establishing any new title 
to that dramatist’s works, we come to the series of incidents illustrating 
the intimate association of Charles the First with the City of Oxford. 
From the moment of the King’s entrance upon the scene in a state 
barge no one could have been in the smallest doubt that he made 
good his claim to be considered a national hero. Though the quint- 
essence of romance, Charles, being predoomed, does not lend himself to 
the stage proper; and I am informed on the best possible authority 
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that Sir Henry Irving himself was unable to make Mr. Wills’s play a 
financial success, in spite of the fact that he looked more like a re- 
incarnation than an impersonation of the King, and acted the part 
as though to the manner born. But, watching the scene in which 
Charles and Henrietta were received at Oxford by Archbishop Laud, 
and that in which the King, riding with the youthful Princes at the 
head of his cavaliers, goes to meet the Queen, who comes over the 
bridge in a glass coach-and-six, it seemed to me that the ill-fated 
Charles would appear a more dominant and less melancholy figure in 
the open-air theatre described by Herr Devrient. On the stage, 
owing to the enforced compression of the action, the misfortunes of 
the King must be insisted upon from the first ; consequently he is ever 
acted upon rather than acting, and in order to restore the dramatic 
balance to the story his wrong-headedness is given undue prominence, 
Thus in most stage plays Charles seems always to be throwing away 
chances ; while in real life he probably never threw away one which 
it was possible to recognise as such at the time. Wise after the 
event, we are inclined to think that his tragic end was a foregone 
conclusion. It was refreshing, therefore, at Oxford to hear Charles 
announce that his loyal troops have won a glorious victory at Round- 
way Down on the previous day. For the moment, at any rate, we 
see the King triumphant and surrounded by his faithful people. In 
the succeeding scene, which represents the surrender of the city to 
Fairfax, the King does not appear; and I fancy this is the reason 
why the marching out of the garrison with the honours of war did not 
give one the sympathetic thrill which was communicated to the 
spectator by a similar scene at Carisbrooke, enacted by comparatively 
insignificant numbers. That the result obtained is not always com- 
mensurate to the means employed is certain ; but, I think, on this 
occasion the absence of Charles from the final tableau at Oxford 
created a feeling of anti-climax which no numbers, however skilfully 
marshalled, could counteract. And the entrance of the Puritan 
soldiers singing the 68th Psalm was in itself an impressive sight. 
How great, then, I ‘reflected, would be the cumulative effect of a 
dramatic representation of the whole Civil War on such a stage? On 
the one side we should have Charles, Henrietta, and their children— 
no negligible factors in the story—together with Laud, Strafford, and 
Prince Rupert, to mention only the most prominent of the dramatis 
persone. On the other are ranged Cromwell, Fairfax, Hampden, 
Ireton, Pym, and Bradshaw. What a cast ! one is tempted to exclaim. 
Yet I believe each of these leading actors would come into his own, 
perhaps for the first time, upon the proposed modification of the 
pageant stage. For in the construction of the historical theatre 
certain improvements on the present method would be necessary. 
The Oberammergau theatre would probably, without the inner cur- 
tained space, become the model of this huge house. The actors would 
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be screened from view at the sides of the stage, which would be sloped 
gently upwards from the audience, as it was at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Some means of indicating a change of scene would have to be designed, 
and the actors must be sheltered from wind as well asrain. Otherwise 
a proper delivery of even the tersest dialogue is impossible. The stage 
would therefore be, to a certain extent, enclosed, and capable of being 
covered by a sliding roof ; but overhead, in fine weather, there would 
stretch the true sky-border, no satisfactory substitute for which has 
ever been found ; while the back-cloth would be formed by the actual 
landscape. 

Such highly coloured reports of the cunning of Mr. Louis Parker 
had reached me that before seeing the Bury pageant I thought him 
a much overrated man. The celebrations at Sherborne in 1905 had 
doubtless been crowned with popular approval, and the financial 
triumph achieved at Warwick last year was certainly calculated to 
make every producer of plays turn his attention to pageants. Still, 
I imagined the success of both these shows, neither of which I had 
troubled to see, to have been due to the keenness of the actors, favour- 
able weather, and local patriotism—to anything, in fact, rather than 
transcendent ability on the part of the stage director. But I had not 
examined Mr. Parker’s methods for five minutes before being con- 
vinced that if it is not in mortals to command success, he at least 
deserved it. I will not enter here upon a discussion as to whether the 
pageants have produced him, or he has produced the pageants ; 
possibly the truth lies halfway between these two views. In any case, 
it is obvious that this playwright, who is, moreover, a poet, a com- 
poser, a ballet-master, a stage-manager, an antiquary, and the most 
tactful of men, unites an extraordinary number of natural and acquired 
qualities which tend specially to fit him for the production of this 
peculiar form of art. His book of the words, interleaved with the 
full musical score and annotated with innumerable stage directions 
and warning signals, is in itself an object-lesson to anyone who wished 
to follow in his footsteps. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
performance at Bury St. Edmunds should have gone without a hitch, 
or that by general consent it should be said to have marked the height 
of the pageant season. For it was Mr. Parker at his very best. Indeed, 
he so far exhausted the history of this ancient borough, with its 
mighty abbey and martyr saint, that the narrative of the St. Albans 
pageant only seemed a faint echo of that at Bury. He also gets more 
colour into his manipulation of the various episodes than other masters 
of pageants, and, while making his interpreters act together in a most 
natural manner, contrives to draw out of them individual performances 
of a high order of merit. One was often at a loss which to admire 
more—the effective rendering of a part, such as Boadicea, Sweyn, and 
Abbot Samson, or the spirited movement of a crowd, such as the 
outburst of knights against King John, the departure of the monks 
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from the abbey, and the dancing of the children before Mary 
Tudor. 

It is to Mr. Parker, then, that we should, perhaps, look for a de- 
velopment of the pageant into that fuller historic play which stands in 
the same relation to it as the serious drama does to the variety enter- 
tainment. But whereas in the latter case we have retrogressed, it is 
permissible to suppose that in the former we may advance. This 
would, indeed, only be doing over again what has been done in a less 
sophisticated age, for a glance at the scholarly history of theatrical 
art in ancient and modern times by Karl Mantzius will show how, in 
the fifteenth century, all classes combined to give a reverent perform- 
ance of plays which were drawn chiefly from the Scriptures. Yet, 
while no one would advocate the suppression of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, though it has of late years taken on a distressfully 
commercial character, no one would suggest that religious subjects 
are now fitted for dramatic representation in this country. The theme 
of the folk-play must, therefore, be secular, and of the nature of a history 
rather than a morality. Above all, it should not depend upon elaborate 
and expensive scenery, like Shirley’s Masque of Peace, which was 
performed at Whitehall before Charles the First, and which, we are 
told, cost 20,0007. Mr. Parker’s own Masque of Life, written for the 
féte held by the Duchess of Albany at Claremont in aid of the Deptford 
Fund, is an excellent example of what may be done with simple means, 
and is in this respect superior to a masque by the same author pro- 
duced at His Majesty’s Theatre during the South African war. The 
episodes of the Claremont masque were strung together on a continu- 
ous thread of idea, being supposed to set forth the progress of an 
English family from the earliest times down to the days of Queen 
Anne. Neither the number of the performers nor of the rehearsals 
was great ; and yet, owing to the richness of the dresses worn, the skill 
displayed in the grouping, the dramatic quality of the acting, this 
made at least as effective a show as many more formidable under- 
takings. All that is wanted now is to focus still further the central 
theme. Mr. Parker himself throws out a hint that he has written 
his last pageant. Can it be that he is already preparing his first great 
historical play ? It would be interesting to see how he would treat, 
say, Ivanhoe, to my mind an ideal story for representation in the open 
air. The good people of Bruges, noble and simple alike taking part, 
have recently reproduced the Tournament of the Golden Tree, held 
there in honour of the second marriage of Charles the Bold. We have 
seen also at the Naval and Military Tournament an exhibition of 
jousting from which only the element of danger was absent. The 
gentle and joyous passage of arms at Ashby might well, therefore, 
form the background of a grand spectacular drama in which Le Noir 
Fainéant would play a part of equal prominence with that of the 
Disinherited Knight. The Eglintoun Tournament, in the early days 
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of the late Queen, will perhaps be cited in this connection. But it 
does not really afford us an example of dramatic representation, 
having been rather an attempt to revive the art of tilting in its appro- 
priate surroundings. Lord Eglinton went so far as to make every- 
body who approached the lists dress in the costume of the period, in 
order that one might believe that the hands of the clock had been put 
back for several hundred years. I fear, however, that he spent a 
great deal of money—accounts vary as to how much—to very small 
purpose. The incessant rain spoiled not only the enjoyment of the 
spectators but the sport of the combatants. Save that the com- 
peting champions bore their own arms, instead of selecting those of 
some historic personage, all that one remembers concerning the 
Eglintoun Tournament is that Prince Louis, afterwards Napoleon the 
Third, was defeated by a certain Guardsman in a bout with the broad- 
sword. 

To hear some people talk one would suppose that there had never 
been any open-air amateur theatricals until this year. And this is 
but a particular instance of the naive way in which folk nowadays 
treat every event as though nothing of a cognate nature had ever 
happened before. The Lady Godiva progress at Coventry has been 
made periodically from a time beyond the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. But, personally, I cannot help feeling that dramatic art in 
Coventry is at a lower level now than in the days when this town was 
famous for its productions of the Miracle Plays. Those were the days 
of the amateur actor, of whom Shakespeare, with perhaps a spice of 
professional jealousy, makes such unmerciful game in ‘the most 
lamentable comedy and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby,’ 
played by certain hempen homespuns before the Duke and Duchess, 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Strangely enough, one of the best 
performances of this play that I can remember was given in Mr. Henry 
Labouchere’s garden at Twickenham by a cr npany many of whom 
were amateurs. So successful, indeed, vss the performance at 
Pope’s Villa that it was repeated in after-v ars, but never again with 
quite the same cast. On the first occasion George Augustus Sala 
played Bottom, Lady Archibald Campbell was Oberon, and Miss Kate 
Vaughan Titania ; Miss Fortescue and Miss Dorothy Dene were Hermia 
and Helena, with Messrs. Claud Ponsonby and Luxmore Marshall 
as Lysander and Demetrius ; while Miss Rose Norreys made an agile 
and elfin Puck. But if any authority were needed for the non-pro- 
fessional player, one would be found in the fact that the fellow-actors 
of Hans Sachs, the Master-singer of Nuremberg and most prolific 
dramatist of the Middle Ages, were, like himself, all bona-fide amateurs. 
That is to say, they were tradesmen who pursued their calling as a 
means of livelihood, and only devoted their spare time to the 
drama. Nevertheless, an ideal combination is that of the painstaking 
amateur with the experienced professional actor, as what the one 
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gains in artistry the other loses in artificiality, both profiting by the 
process. 

There is, perhaps, a slight tendency in this country not only to run 
after, but to overdo, any new thing. The pageant is not, however, so 
new a thing as many people seem to imagine, and there is no evidence 
yet of its having been done to death. Pageants are already announced 
for next year at Winchester, Dover, and King’s Lynn ; while if Harrow 
on-the-Hill should carry through the projected commemoration of its 
past glories, Eton and Windsor will, with more title, no doubt quickly 
follow suit. Soon, indeed, every eligible claim for these municipal 
spectacles will have been pegged out, and then there will be nothing 
left but the dramatic embodiment of a single period or epoch in history. 
The nearest illustration of what Herr Devrient terms the true historical 
drama that I can discover is a folk-play popular to-day in Gottingen 
and the neighbourhood, the subject of which is the battle of Langen- 
salza. Here the principal character is no other than George the 
Fifth, the late King of Hanover, who delivers with tremendous effect 
the speech that the blind king actually made to his troops after a 
victory which cost him his crown. I am reminded also of a most 
dramatic representation of the revenge of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
when the burgomaster refused to pay him for having ridded the town 
of rats, which was given at the six hundredth anniversary of that 
apocryphal event. Never shall I forget the joyous way in which the 
bands of children, dressed in the fourteenth-century costume, gathered 
from the narrow side-streets of the old-world burgh of Hamelin and 
danced after the diabolic piper to the hill outside the town where 
tradition has it they were swallowed up. We may not, therefore, 
after all be greatly ahead of Germany in the production of these open- 
air displays, and if we stand still we may shortly be outdistanced by 
America, where gigantic processions, principally of a grotesque cha- 
racter, have long been in fashion. Is it, then, an unpatriotic challenge 
to urge English authors to develop and perfect a fresh and hitherto 
unpractised form of historical drama, in which they will no longer 
suffer the overwhelming comparison with Shakespeare inevitable in 
the case of all blank-verse stage plays ? 

GERALD MaxwELL. 





INVASION AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


Toutes les expéditions sur mer qui ont été entreprises depuis que je suis 4 la 
téte du gouvernement ont manqué, parce que les amiraux voient double, et ont 
trouvé, je ne sais ol, qu’on peut faire la guerre sans courir aucune chance.— 
NaPo.Eon, 14th of September, 1804. 


Tl est malheureux pour moi de connaitre'le métier de la mer, puisque cette 
connaissance n’obtient aucune confiance et ne produit aucun résultat dans les 
eombinaisons de votre Majesté.—ApmiraL Decrés, Minister of Marine, 22nd of 
August, 1805. 


THERE are indications in many quarters that a strong movement 
is on foot to give, for good or ill, a totally new direction to our military 
policy, and thereby a certain tendency may be induced affecting 


adversely the conditions in which the Navy is maintained. In all 
directions we find it asserted that universal military training is essen- 
tial for our safety at home, and that the measures of the present 
Secretary of State for War are acceptable only as an instalment of 
larger plans. I think it is not to be questioned that some degree of 
universal training should commend itself to the people of these islands, 
based upon a sense of high Imperial patriotism, of which there are at 
present few evidences, but which should be implanted in boys in 
schools. Universal service should not be accepted or adopted as a 
means of mere sedentary defence, under the impression that the 
invasion of England by a German army corps or two is imminent 
at any hour. It should be adopted under a full sense of the respon- 
sibilities which this country bears in all parts of the world. Otherwise 
confusion, doubt, uncertainty, and consequent danger and waste, 
will be introduced into our naval and military policy. No mechanism 
was ever successfully contrived that was not designed for the end which 
it was to serve. If we are led to forget or neglect the tremendous 
responsibilities that confront us abroad in our possessions, and in our 
interests and position among the nations, through having become 
absorbed in our efforts for defence at home, we shall incur grave 
dangers without preparing for them. We shall not have the Army 
we require. It is not necessary to demonstrate that invasion of this 
country cannot be prevented by any measures that are not naval, 
935 
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and if English people are taught that the Navy is no safeguard against 
invasion, they may soon begin to ask what the Navy is for. Thus 
our whole policy may gradually drift in a direction and with conse- 
quences that cannot be foreseen. 

Those who look ahead discern national danger when they see 
fundamental questions of home and Imperial defence regarded by 
leaders of public thought, and by responsible persons, from diverse, 
confused, or opposing points of view. We have suffered very severely 
in the past from entertaining false notions as to our responsibilities, 
and enormous sums have been wasted in trying to make our defensive 
arrangements square with conceptions of history and of supposed 
dangers based upon misunderstanding or misinterpretation of facts. 
We have paid heavily for having accepted teaching which has ignored 
the essential conditions of a great maritime Power and a great land 
Power like our own. We have squandered immense sums upon fixed 
defences ; we left the Navy for long years in a state that exposed 
us to disaster ; we fostered and encouraged organisations which could 
not fit into any reasoned scheme of defence ; and we neglected our 
Regular Army to such an extent that huge sums have more than once 
had to be expended, in the imminent breach, to fit it for its work in 
war. There have been times when Nemesis has followed wasteful 
squandering of money and misdirection of men upon secondary 
or unreal objects, with the result that when a primary or important 
object has presented itself we have not possessed the troops of our 
need. 

I present it, therefore, as a matter of signal importance that we 
should arrive at a right understanding of naval and military policy 
as a whole, and that there should be among us a proper grasp of the 
essentials for the co-operation of sea and land forces in war, based 
upon a recognition of the true functions and limitations of each. 
In the defence of a great maritime and continental Power like the - 
British Empire these two forces are essential to one another. Each 
is the complement of the other. The Army cannot exert any external 
activity for the defence of possessions or national interests outside 
these islands without the safeguard and help of the Navy. The Navy, 
in most circumstances, cannot complete success unless the Army 
is there to enforce the victory. It is the Navy that has protected us 
from all the invasions that have ever been planned. It was the 
Army, which Ministers had not provided, that should have completed 
the victories of Nelson in the Mediterranean in 1798. As Colonel 
Desbriére, of the French Cavalry, chief of the Historical Section of 
the French Army General Staff, says in his recent official volume on 
Trafalgar, speaking of our naval concentration in the Channel, ‘ toutes 
les combinaisons napoléoniennes devaient se heurter 4 ce plan primor- 
dial et imperturbablement suivi.’ And as the Hon. J. W. Fortescue 
remarks, in his History of the British Army, speaking of the operations 
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of 1798, it is clear that a fleet in itself is insufficient. It might have 
met Bonaparte’s armament at sea and destroyed it, or have driven it 
back and blockaded it, or, as actually happened, it could overtake it, 
destroy it, and break the communications of the troops it had landed. 
‘ But in itself it could do nothing, though it might pave the way for 
much, towards the salvation of Italy and the establishment of a 
lasting peace.’ 

In national conceptions of the actual or relative importance and 
inter-relationship of the naval and military forces, and in the con- 
dition of those forces, there have been many hazardous fluctuations, 
and the forces themselves have been subject to decline under influences 
of misuse, misdirection, or neglect. After Trafalgar the Navy itself 
showed signs of falling away from the ideals of the past. The very 
system of tactics which was based upon the action was a misinter- 
pretation of its principles, and a consecration of the methods which 
Nelson had set himself to subvert. Gunnery was neglected, ships of 
the right classes were not built, and the misfortunes of the war with 
the United States were the result. In the Army the effect of the 
long peace is well known. As we read in the Army Book of the British 
Empire, ‘the country was glad to be rid of military questions, and, 
while chary of supplies, was content to leave military legislation 
to take care of itself.’ The neglect and its consequences culminated 
in the terrible mismanagement of the Crimea, when the want of: 
organisation at headquarters revealed the utter absence of system, and 
led to frightful misery, shameful fraud, and enormous expenditure. 

At the same time, the notions of statesmen, seamen, and soldiers 
concerning the very principles of defence became inconsistent and 
obscured. About the year 1859 the official mind became possessed 
with a strong feeling as to the defencelessness of our coasts and ports, 
and the Government determined on the expenditure of several millions 
on local defences, especially at Portsmouth and Plymouth, rather than 
on strengthening the general, that is the naval, defence. There had 
been similar alarm in 1785, prevailing in the highest quarters, which 
was only allayed by the sound sense and personal force of Lord St. 
Vincent and the moiety of the Royal Commission of that time who acted 
with him. The Royal Commission of 1859 consisted of four military 
men, two naval men—Admiral Sir George Elliot (then Rear-Admiral) 
and Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key (then Captain)—and a civilian, 
Mr. Fergusson, who had made himself known by the invention of his 
special system of fortification. The Commissioners came to an extra- 
ordinary conclusion. They said that, having carefully weighed the 
considerations, they were led to the opinion ‘that neither our Fleet, 
our standing Army, nor our Volunteer forces, nor even the three com- 
bined, can be relied on as sufficient in themselves for the security 
of the kingdom against foreign invasion.’ This dismal outcome of 
the deliberations of the Royal Commissioners caused them to direct 
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their attention to fortifications which would leave 800 miles of coast 
open to the invader. The arguments of the Commissioners got them 
into hopeless confusion, and plain reason and high logic were alike 
absent from their recommendations. As Admiral Colomb said, in his 
Memoirs of Sir Cooper Key, ‘it is abundantly clear, in contemporary 
documents, that the statesmen, the public, and even the Navy of that 
day, were full to overflowing with fallacies as to our position.’ But 
Sir Cooper Key lived to fight the battle of defence and of the Navy 
‘on the only grounds possible, by denying the whole of the reasoning 
put forward both in his original letter and in the report which he 
had signed.’ 

The consequences of this attitude of mind were dire and disastrous. 
It was a dark, dangerous, and extravagant period of our history, 
and the inevitable outcome of such distorted and inconsistent views 
of strategy was stagnation and decay in military affairs, followed 
by spasmodic efforts at improvement, and it was not until the war of 
1870 broke the spell of ineptitude that reforms were introduced and 
the Cardwell system was brought in, which laid the foundation for 
everything that has since been accomplished, though still much is left 
to desire. In the Navy the effect was inevitably worse, the influences 
of the time being utterly detrimental to naval progress. The Navy 
estimates, which in 1868 were 11,157,2901., fell in 1883 to 11,077,1631., 
while foreign naval expenditure had grown by leaps and bounds. The 
bogey of invasion, the palsy of sedentary defence, of fortifications at 
home, of a conception of the Colonies as ripe fruit ready to drop from 
the parent stem, had told sadly upon our naval sufficiency and effi- 
ciency. Our war risks had increased enormously in the same period. 
The naval expenditure of other Powers had increased 40 per cent. 
Our own population had increased 16 per cent., our trade 40 per cent., 
our wealth 40 per cent., our shipping 30 per cent., and our foreign 
possessions had grown enormously. Yet in face of all this increased 
responsibility and danger naval expenditure had slightly diminished. 

Fortunately for the country there were certain vigilant persons— 
they were a mere handful—whose patriotism was alert, and who saw 
the danger and proclaimed it in the press. ‘The Truth About the 
Navy ’ in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1884 did much to bring home to the 
nation the perilous plight to which it had been reduced by strategic 
heresies and the blindness of successive Governments. The campaign 
was continued, the Cabinet was stirred, and the Naval Defence Act 
of 1889 gave us a new Fleet. The necessities were urged afresh in 
1893, the two-Power standard was adopted, and progress was con- 
tinued, until we have to-day a fleet unparalleled in strength, great in 
its efficiency, and strategically distributed for the present need. 
Lately we saw a part of it, in the season of the equinox, in the North 
Sea, with twenty-six of the finest battleships in the world, twenty-five 
of the finest cruisers—some of them equal to foreign battleships— 
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and fifty other vessels, working under eleven admirals and under a 
commander-in-chief who had himself done no little in the past to urge 
on naval development. 

All this would not have been accomplished if the country had not 
been convinced of the necessities. There had been no party influence 
at work, but with a single will those who had laboured in the cause 
with the pen had attained their object. -The people had been taught 
that the Navy was the safeguard against invasion, the guarantee 
of our food supplies and raw material, the means by which the com- 
munications of the Empire are maintained, and the means, also, by 
which our military purposes might be attained abroad, as they sub- 
sequently were in the Soudan, South Africa, and in other parts of the 
world. Admiral Colomb was but one among many who did not write 
in vain. All honour to those who took part, for they did great service 
for England, and the clear-cut, definite and comprehensible doctrine 
was proclaimed and accepted. 

Are we now to call a halt? Are the tendencies which I noted at 
the beginning to have the result of checking the current? Certain 
it is that principles which stand forth from all the rich and potent 
teaching of our history are challenged by able speakers and by clever 
writers in the press. There is a desire to shake our confidence in the 
Fleet—to say that it is no sure safeguard of our country from invasion ; 
to argue that we may be taken by surprise in the very midst of peace ; 
that the Navy will be in some other place than that which it should 
occupy at the time, and that, therefore, we should raise a great com- 
pulsory army for home defence. Those who stand fast to the beliefs 
they have held, who have fought so valiantly and successfully for the 
good results attained, who know where our great naval and military re- 
sponsibilities lie, are now charged with cherishing dangerous delusions, 
and are even described as enemies of the commonweal. It is said 
that there are amongst them some ‘ extremists’—who they are I 
do not know—who think we require no Army, or merely a police force 
for foreign garrisons. If there are such persons—and I frankly confess 
that I doubt their existence—they are not worthy either to be attacked 
or defended. 

The object of this article is to plead for the proper maintenance 

f the Navy, the Regular Army, and proper reserves for the latter 
available for service abroad. The old idea of invasion, newly revived, 
cannot be regarded without misgiving, because, if our past history 
has any value, the tendency points to an eventual misdirection 
of our military policy. It would create a compulsory army for 
service at home, and thereby weaken our Regular Army for foreign 
employment. That Army has already been weakened by the dis- 
banding of many good battalions, and by reducing the reserve-making 
power we are deprived in all of some 40,000 trained men on mobilisa- 
tion, ready to fight in the places where British battles have always 
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been fought. There are some invasionists also who advocate the 
expenditure of more money on fortifications at home; and extensive 
permanent fortifications, costing millions, were the consequence of the 
same theories half acentury ago. It is evidently necessary, therefore, 
to look round and see how we stand. I am supported in this argument 
by a pregnant passage in a volume entitled Imperial Defence, by the 
Military Correspondent of. the Times, to whose masterly demon- 
strations of great principles we have been so much indebted. I think 
I do no injustice to that brilliant critic when I say that to some 
extent he has changed his views upon certain matters ; but what he 
wrote on this point in 1903 is equally valuable now. He was speaking 
of the plain and incontrovertible principles of national strategy, and 
asked how it came that our War Office should continue both to preach 
and, ‘to our heavy cost, practise’ a theory of war which was the 
exact antithesis instead of the corollary of our naval policy. ‘ Button- 
hole one of those old gentlemen in Pall Mall. Stop them, and ask 
them why they ask us to pay for 640,000 men, mostly organised to 
do nothing at home ; ask them when last England was invaded, and 
why ; ask them who is going to invade us, and how; ask them when 
last a British battery on the coast fired a shot in anger; ask them 
when a fort in the interior of England or Scotland was ever of service 
to man or beast. Ask them—and they will not tell you, because they 
do not know, and neither does anyone else.’ It may be observed, 
in extenuation or explanation of this attitude attributed to the War 
Office, that the successive authorities there have been called upon 
to act in situations which they could not always effectually control, 
and that a certain number, a small percentage, it is true, of the seden- 
tary force maintained had been willing to serve the country in South 
Africa, though they were pledged only to serve it at home. 

We shall not, I believe,.gain a clear view of our naval and military 
necessities and responsibilities unless we first brush away this invasion 
scare. No one doubts that if we fall into naval decay invasion would 
be the consequence. Lord Wolseley put the matter quite clearly 
when he said that if the Channel—he would, perhaps, now say the 
North Sea—were in possession of a foreign hostile navy, then not only 
would invasion be possible, but ‘ most certainly the country will be 
invaded.’ And this is true notwithstanding the fact that, as Mr. C. 
Booth and Mr. Rowntree have shown, over 7,000,000 of our people 
are on the verge of starvation, and that the rise of a few pence in the 
price of the loaf would cause very great internal dangers, of social 
and economic import, which merit all the attention they can receive. 
The temptation offered to a successful soldier to conquer the country 
by military force would be too strong to be resisted, and Napoleon 
sounded the note in his famous medal ‘ frappée 4 Londres.’ 

An invasion differs essentially from a raid. The former has for 
its object the complete subjugation of the country attacked, the 
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final crushing of all resistance, and the determination of the struggle 
according to the conqueror’s will. It is the most serious and difficult 
of all military enterprises. The raid may be on a small or a com- 
paratively large scale, including a few thousands of men, intended for 
some specific object, as the destruction of a dockyard or an arsenal— 
an operation incidental, and not vital, to the course of operations. 
It cannot in itself attain the objects of war, and those who undertake 
it must either secure their retreat by re-embarkation, or resign them- 
selves, unless succoured from their own country, to capitulation or 
destruction. An invasion must be undertaken with all the force 
that can be made available. It must be conducted by troops composed 
of men of all arms, supplied from their own base with all warlike and 
other stores necessary for their operations. The direst disaster 
would attend upon any failure. 

Those who argue that we are open to invasion always put forward 
one of two hypotheses. They imagine the British Fleet lured away 
and deceived into undertaking some useless operation. In order 
that invasion may take place the Fleet must always be in some place 
where it ought not to be. To my mind, as reasonable men, we cannot 
base our policy upon such an hypothesis, but must take our stand 
upon more rational considerations. The whole object of peace 
strategy in the Navy is to concentrate forces in the places where 
they are required. History shows that when invasions have been 
attempted, their scanty measure of success has been in proportion to 
the,smallness of the number of the forces engaged. A fewships might 
possibly get through the net, and an ineffectual operation in the guise 
of a raid, but without its effect, might be the result. This was the case 
in the invasion planned in 1798, which consisted of no fewer than seven 
expeditions, according to the plan, of which five put to sea, two of 
them being disastrous and two useless, while only one attained a 
flickering and ineffectual measure of success. The attitude of Hoche 
was typical of many of those who undertook such operations. Admiral 
Morard de Galles desired to avoid the responsibility of the under- 
taking, and pleaded his failing sight. ‘Another victory!’ wrote 
Hoche. ‘ He is the very man for the business. If he is blind, we will 
see for him.’ A greater soldier than Hoche acted differently in 
analogous circumstances in 1708. It was the great desire of Marl- 
borough to have a winter squadron in the Mediterranean. Everyone 
admitted the necessity of it, but the naval officers saw the difficulties 
and dangers, and considered the measure unwise. Marlborough’s 
comment was characteristic, in a letter he wrote to Count Wratislaw : 
‘But when all is said and done, we must submit to the judgment 
of the admirals and sea officers. . . . It is certain they are the best 
judges.’ It was an entirely sound and soldierlike view. 

The other hypothesis upon which invasion is presented to us is 
thatait will come suddenly, without warning, as a thief in the night. 
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But I think we must dismiss from our minds the strange idea of a 
sudden and unexpected invasion being attempted against us. Its 
possibility seems to be urged because, obviously, if intelligence of 
the project reached us a few hours before the movement began, the 
intended invasion would inevitably end in colossal disaster to those 
who undertook it. Such an attempt, as a recent writer has pointed 
out in the press, is diplomatically unthinkable as well as practically 
impossible. The German Emperor, in his speech at the Guildhall, 
declared that his aim is above all the maintenance of peace, and that 
the continuance of good relations between the two countries is the 
main prop and base for the peace of the world. Invasion, if it should 
ever take place, must be the consequence and result of serious naval 
operations in which we have suffered disaster following known condi- 
tions of great political gravity. Moreover, the proper defence against 
invasion is, of course, a naval defence, and if there should be any 
doubt about our naval sufficiency and efficiency—which at the 
present time I do not believe—the only rational course to adopt would 
be to add still more to the Fleet in all its necessities—in ships, 
officers, men, and naval bases. And this would be the more necessary 
because, if the Navy is incapable of defending the country, a fortiors it 
is incapable of deiending the Empire. This is a consideration of 
high importance, and it may be timely to remind Englishmen that 
Pitt once said, with evident truth, that ‘in war expense is the truest 
economy.’ He was referring to the proper and sufficient preparation 
for war. 

The difficulties which would confront an invader of this country 
would be enormous. Before he could embark upon the operation 
there would be a serious counting of the cost and long and prudent 
investigation of the conditions. There would be many preparations, 
and anxious thought would be devoted to securing the base at home 
from possible attack on the part of those who might not desire to see 
Germany paramount in Western Europe. There would be the moving 
of troops and the strengthening of garrisons. Shipping would have to 
be taken up, with a sufficiency of well-found boats and all necessary 
apparatus, and it would have to be diverted from its ordinary uses, 
and adapted for horse transport and the accommodation of troops, with 
ample supplies of drinking-water. Intelligence of what was going 
on would be known at once in all business circles, and the immediate 
consequence would be a fall in the value of stocks, not only in the 
country of the enemy, but in every country of Europe. There could 
be no surprise in an invasion of England. Of that we may be quite 
sure. The warning might be short, but it would be sufficient for our 
purpose, 

In Mr. Balfour’s much-discussed Memorandum’ he took 70,000 as 
the smallest force with which any invasion could be attempted. 
No prudent general would é¢are to undertake the operation with less 
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than double that number ; but, even if we take 70,000 men, the prepara- 
tions would be extremely complex. It is improbable that any general 
engaging in such an enterprise would consent to leave any of his guns 
behind him. He would have to be provided with proper ammunition 
columns, carrying and having accessible the immense supplies that are 
necessary for modern quickfiring guns. There were batteries in 
Manchuria which fired 500 rounds per gun in a single day’s fighting. 
Then the general would not be willing to move without his army 
waggons for transport, because in the absence of them he would 
anticipate having to scour the country for supplies, with the result of 
great delay at a time when delay would be highly dangerous. Then 
there would be required transports for all classes of warlike and other 
stores, the supply of which is vital to the operations of all armies. If 
there should be any failure in this matter, disaster would be the 
inevitable result. Soldiers know well what is meant by the phrase 
‘lines of communication.’ To protect these lines has been the most 
anxious care of every soldier embarked on offensive operations, and 
invading troops ‘drag at each remove a lengthening chain.’ These 
lines are the channels of supply, and if they are broken the army 
may perish or disperse. And it must not be thought that the sub- 
jugation of England would be any light matter. The invading general 
would contemplate serious fighting, and would know that great losses 
would be inflicted on his troops. He would realise that if their com- 
munications should be cut between the point of their embarkation and 
their objective in England, whether on sea or on land, they could be 
saved only by a miracle from disaster, because they would be deprived 
of reinforcements and of supplies of ammunition and other things 
needed by an army in the field. 

The difficulties of embarkation would be great, but certainly not 
insurmountable. The huge and defenceless convoy, comprising 
forty or fifty vessels, would be open to the direst calamities from 
‘attack, and we cannot contemplate without horror the fate of an army 
so embarked if torpedo craft and submarines attacked the trans- 
ports, In the new edition of Sir Edward Hamley’s classic Operations 
of War, Colonel L. E. Kiggell, Assistant-Director of Staff Duties 
at Army Headquarters, who has brought the book up to the latest 
requirements, has plainly stated the conditions of the problem as they 
afiect the invader. He remarks that warships cannot provide 
accommodation for large bodies of troops, who must be conveyed in 
merchant vessels specially fitted for the purpose. 

Such vessels are incapable of self-defence—a fleet of them would be at the 
mercy of a single torpedo boat. Even an escort of warships cannot guarantee 
their safety when there is a possibility of attack by hostile fleets, since the 
freedom of manceuvre of the escort would be so crippled by responsibility for 
the comparatively slow, clumsy and helpless transport that it would fight at a 
great disadvantage. There would also be serious danger of hostile torpedo craft 
getting in amongst the transports at night. A still more important objection 
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to employing fleets to escort transports is that, so long as the enemy has any 
warships afloat, the proper business of the navy is to seek them out and “destroy 
them, and it should be left free for that purpose. It may, therefore, be taken as 
a principle that before the oversea transport of armies can begin such com. 
mand of the sea should have been gained as will make the operation reasonably 
safe. And where the operations of large forces are in question no temporary 
command of the sea will suffice, because, after the troops have landed, their 
communications must still be kept open just as in purely land operations. 


Hamley has himself insisted upon the serious measures necessary 
in the case of invasion by land operations. There must not only be 
great resources, but they must also be rendered available immediately 
in the district wherein lies the destined starting-point. ‘And great 
preparations must be made not only for the collection of supplies, 
but for causing them to follow the forward movements of the army. 
The most abundant stores will be of no avail if there be deficiency of 
transport.’ 

But let us suppose the convoy to have reached our shores and to 
have approached a space of open beach, upon which the disembarka- 
tion is to be effected. There would then be the great dangers of 
bad weather, tides, and currents to contend with. To handle so great 
a convoy, to ascertain the correct positions and maintain them, to 
provide for the thousand-and-one requirements for such an operation, 
would present difficulties which would be insuperable if any opposition 
were encountered. The Staff College at Camberley, in its successive 
tours, has made a military reconnaissance of the whole of Eastern 
and Southern England, and particularly of all places where descents 
might be attempted. The War Office plans are undoubtedly in 
readiness to resist any raiding attempt that might be made. Thereis, 
of course, the possibility—and that has been taken account of—that 
an invader might attempt to seize a harbour or commercial port for 
the purpose of disembarkation; but this would be even a more 
serious business, and would entail great delay at a time when every 
hour would be of supreme value. , 

Another consideration must be borne in mind. It is sometimes 
assumed that invasions may be attempted at a time when we are 
seriously embroiled elsewhere—as, for example, in South Africa—and 
that the Regular Army might be abroad. We should then have avail- 
able, perhaps, only our Territorial Forces. This is not an eventuality 
to be left out of the account, but undoubtedly at such a time there 
could be no element of surprise in the attempt, for we should have made 
all naval preparations to resist any oversea operations against us, and 
at any rate could not be taken unawares. As to raiding parties which 
might be thrown ashore at any place, our Territorial Army, now being 
organised, should be such as to deal with them effectually. 

Writers who contemplate a great incursion being made upon this 
country appear to think that an invading force of 70,000 men, or 
even double that number, would possess a high degree of mobility, and 
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immediately after landing would be in a position to make a rapid 
march to attain the object. But on English country roads, between 
hedges, with enclosed fields and standing crops or other barriers on 
either hand, such a force would move very slowly, even if unopposed. 
Soldiering and fighting are not at all synonymous. If tents were 
carried, the transport train would he greatly prolonged. If the 
men marched without’ tents and without hospital equipment, and 
the men slept in the open, they would soon feel the influence of disease 
and stragglers would fall out by hundreds. The business of supply 
would be enormous. It has been calculated that an army on the 
march, 125,000 strong, would extend upon a single road a distance of 
about fifty miles. It is true that an invader exerting every effort 
to secure an early success—or perhaps, more probably, in the event, to 
avert disaster—would not have all his transport with him; but he 
could not conduct his operations ‘ in the air.’ If he elected to live on 
the country, his difficulties would be equally great, and his uncertainties 
greater, and if he paused for a day or two to gather his forces he would 
eat up the country for miles all round him. 

These are military considerations often forgotten by those who 
speak of the sudden success of an unexpected invasion. They imagine 
an army descending unhindered upon the coast, marching straight 
through the country, and presently appearing before the capital. It is 
not necessary to multiply the difficulties of the invading general 
further. Many other considerations might have been advanced; but 
the object has been to show that an invasion of England entered upon 
by a force adequate to subjugate the country is a most serious opera- 
tion to undertake, and that it is impossible to accomplish it by surprise. 
And, again, the conclusion must be enforced that the Navy is the 
right and the only rational safeguard against operations which in their 
essential feature are maritime. We cannot depend upon anything else. 

My purpose, then, is to plead against any misdirection of our naval 
and military policy—for a right understanding both of the Navy and 
the Army. Upon the standards and colours of the British Army are 
names that speak aloud of our military history, and show where our 
battles have been fought. Namur, in the beginning of the long 
struggle with the French; the famous defence of Gibraltar; the 
splendid victories of Marlborough, when our troops ‘ swore terribly ’ 
in Flanders ; Minden, Lincelles, Cateau and Tournay—what memories 
these arouse! Arcot, Plassey, Pondicherry, Mysore, Guzerat, the 
Carnatic, Mangalore, and Seringapatam, to name no others—have we 
not here the history of the conquest of India? Louisburg and Quebec 
tell us of the triumphs of Wolfe ; Martinique, Guadeloupe and St. Lucia 
of our fighting in the West Indies. Then the long roll of the great 
victories in the Peninsula, which carried our colours from the sea to 
the Pyrenees and beyond—all these tell how our Army has been 
employed on the continent of Europe. And, indeed, the list might be 
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continued to show the King’s soldiers fighting in every continent of the 
world. The shades of Marlborough, of Clive, of Wolfe, and Wellington 
and Moore beckon us on, and point out to us where isourneed. Itis 
a foreign-service army, with proper reserves, that we have to provide, 
In his Romanes lecture Lord Curzon reminded us that we are not only 
the greatest sea Power but the greatest land Power in the world. 
Our responsibilities have not diminished. We still have India to 
defend, notwithstanding a long series of immaculate professions of 
peaceable intentions on the part of those who have marched India- 
ward. There are those who say that we may yet require there a 
million of men. The Bagdad railway promises to bring upon our flank 
a great European Power. We have guaranteed the integrity of 
Belgium, and all our interests are bound up with the maintenance of 
the Low Countries free from the dominance of a great military and 
naval aggressive Power. The mouths of the Rhine and the Scheldt 
and the safety of Antwerp must not pass out of the control of their 
present possessors. We have no purpose of aggression on the Continent; 
we do not wish to be embroiled ; our sole desire is that things should 
remain as they are. But we stand to those countries much as the 
Japanese stood to Korea, and we cannot see them occupied by an 
eventual adversary. We have Egypt also to protect from hostile 
dominion, as a strong link of our Empire, and we know that the Teuton 
has trained the arm of the Turk. It is not necessary to touch upon 
our responsibilities in Canada or in South Africa ; but they all point 
to the fact that the Army we require is to fight abroad, and not at 
home. 

We are promised an Expeditionary Force of Regular troops more 
than 166,000 strong, and it is to be provided with reserves to make 
good the wastage of war during six months—which wastage is 
reckoned at about 60,000. It has been pointed out that these figures 
have reference to requirements only, and that the actual establish- 
ment must be considerably larger; so that probably in the first year 
of war we should require to maintain well over 300,000 officers and 
men. The wastage of partially trained forces, or of men comparatively 
raw, is much greater than that of seasoned troops, and it might 
probably be necessary to raise some 200,000 men in each succeeding 
year of war. These suggestions and proposals have reference to over- 
sea service, and they certainly present a great task for the nation to 
undertake—to bend all its efforts in the creation of an army to serve 
wherever the Empire may call. This army must primarily be the 
Regular Army of the King. It must have reserves trained and con- 
solidated in an organisation complete, so that they may be ready to 
march at the instant call. There must be frequent trials of mobilisa- 
tion of divisions of the Regular Army, and of its special contingent as 
a reserve for war. Whether our further reserve be provided volun- 
tarily by the Territorial Army, which with excellent purpose is being 
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formed, though no obligation is laid upon it, or under some measure 
of compulsory training, is not material to this argument. Conscription 
on the Continental model we certainly do not require. It would 
not give us our garrison for India nor our drafts that go out there ’ 
year by year. But however men are prepared, there must be a 
sufficiency of them. The real thing that matters is that they must 
not be raised on the false assumption that they are to defend our 
country at home. On that assumption we cannot create the army 
we require. They must know that our real military responsibility 
is to defend our Empire and our interests abroad. Then, and then 
only, will our people grasp the sound doctrine of naval and military 
policy. The Navy will be strengthened, the Army will be adapted 
for our need, and in unity of effort will be found the true economy 
of our resources. 

An expeditionary force well supplied in all respects, with reserves 
for six months or more, will be of immense value to strike the blow 
for which the Navy had prepared. Its very existence as a mobile 
organisation, and the possibility of its use to enforce a naval success, 
would paralyse the combinations of our adversaries. And away 
beyond, where State meets State, on the confines of the Empire, our 
distant necessities will call. There, as Lord Curzon said in the 
Romanes lecture, along many a thousand miles of remote border are 
to be found ‘our twentieth-century Marcher Lords.’ The breath 
of the frontier has entered into their nostrils and infused their being. 
Courage and conciliation are their qualities, and in these distant 
frontier regions have many of the greatest military reputations been 
made. Lord Curzon is one of those who hold that in this larger 
atmosphere, on the outskirts of Empire, where the machine is relatively 
impotent and the individual strong, is to be found an ennobling and 
invigorating stimulus. If the nation be sound at heart, and its training 
be wise, the instinct being implanted in youth, the people will be ready 
for all Imperial demands also. At present it is lamentable that 
patriotism is no part of the curriculum of elementary schools. 

It is not by harrowing the timid with the scare of impending 
invasion, not by converting us once more into Little Englanders 
preoccupied in internal affairs, but by inspiring and impelling the 
bold to strike beyond our shores, and to prepare by arduous work 
and sacrifice, that Imperial ends will be gained. The Navy is as 
the breath of life to this country and empire. With its sufficiency 
and efficiency we have the means of security. Without them we 
shall inevitably decay. ‘To be master of the sea,’ as the wisest 
of Englishmen said, ‘is an abridgment of monarchy,’ and we have 
Raleigh to tell us that ‘ whoever commands the sea commands the 
trade, and whoever commands the trade commands the riches of the 
world, and therefore the world itself.’ And it is still true, to quote 
Bacon once more, that ‘ Vantage at sea is one of the principal dowries 
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of this kingdom of Great Britain.’ Let us not, like the Royal Com. 
missioners of 1859, through drifting into strategic errors, plead for an 
expenditure of twelve millions on home defence because of the night- 
mare of a visionary catastrophe. Rather let us say, with Raleigh, 
that ‘to entertain them that shall assail us with their own beef in 
their bellies, and before they eat of our Kentish capons ’ (7.e. to attack 
them afloat), ‘I take it to be the wisest way, to which his Majesty, 
after God, will employ his good ships on the sea, and not trust in any 
entrenchment on shore.’ 
Joun LEYLAND. 





THE SQUARES AND OPEN SPACES OF 
LONDON 


Many years ago, it was humorously remarked that London would be 
a fine city when it was finished! It is probable that at no period of 
its history, save perhaps during its rebuilding by Wren after the Great 
Fire, has it ever given greater promise of becoming a fine city than 
at the present moment, when new buildings of magnificent proportions 
are arising on every side, street widening is taking place on every 
possible opportunity, and above all an energetic but at the same time 
a sane and cautious movement is on foot to preserve, so far as may be, 
every square inch of ground as a further addition to those innumerable 
breathing-places, those lesser lungs, which help to keep clean and 
wholesome the organism of this great city. 

To the casual visitor the erection of some vast hotel, or the ad- 
ditional width given to some hitherto narrow and crowded thorough- 
fare, will afford matter for congratulation and even for a mild wonder ; 
but to the dwellers in London, particularly those who painfully exist 
in the unfashionable outlying portions of the east and south, where 
life is at best but a very grey matter ; where the sky is less blue because 
of a thousand exhalations that dim its fairness; where the tired eye 
seeks longingly for the solace of green leaves; think what it means 
to have some space cleared of the begrimed tenements that once 
encumbered it, and to revel in the sight of the open sky and feel the 
soft turf beneath the weary foot. Every space so preserved is some- 
thing done, not only to make existence easier, but to imbue with some 
sort of repose many tired hearts, and to educate, better than much 
book-learning, the mind to nobler thoughts and higher aspirations. 

If we wander through the maze-like complexity of London, we 
have some evidence of this on every hand. The parks actually in 
London and the commons in the outlying districts are eloquent of it. 
There the first fine careless rapture of childhood, forgetful of the 
squalor whence it came, breathes something of a purer spirit, and is 
for a time happy ; for the child, receptive as only children are, is surely 
the better for such surroundings than in those old bad days when in 
the depths of the earth or in the fetid atmosphere of the factory its 
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best years were spoilt and its budding hopes crushed ; and, in after 
life, it could but dimly recognise what childhood really meant by 
seeing the youth of others happier and luckier than itself. 

So much has been done towards improving such conditions—and 
so much yet remains to do! Through the efforts of some of those 
on the London County Council, who have given themselves to the 
solution of the ever-present and well-nigh insoluble problem of the 
amelioration of the poor, no fewer than sixty-seven squares have been 
added to London’s already long roll of places that cannot be built 
over. This is betterment in its truest sense ; for in this is combined 
not only improved conditions so far as light and air, and therefore 
health, are concerned, but also those general amenities which are the 
outcome of the enhanced appearance of the city as a whole. 

When some great widening takes place, although indirectly an 
improvement both in the matter of air and light, it is, as a rule, 
primarily brought about by commercial necessity; when some great 
building is erected it is chiefly identified with some huge business 
concern, and while it adds to the artistic appearance of London and 
improves the condition of those employed in it, goes little further. 
But with open spaces the case is different—in the smallest of them 
there is rest, in the larger there is such education provided as helps to 
broaden the mind and excite the intelligence. 

No child who has once seen an aviary full of birds or a greenhouse 
crowded with flowers can be in the same mental condition as one who 
has but gazed at a dead wall or made mud-pies in a foul gutter; no 
one who has listened to the music of bands, such as age now provided 
in the larger areas, can be quite the same dulled automaton as one 
whose ears have only heard the brutal language of its elders or the 
clank of machinery. 

One can hardly imagine a better outlet for wealth, a more satis- 
fying expenditure of ‘rascal counters,’ than their employment in 
adding to such a true betterment of living. For every fresh open 
space, how many hospital beds will not be empty? For every ad- 
dition towards the expansion of the heart and the intellect, how many 
better citizens will not be created ? 

And so I think that, with the miles of streets and the thousands 
of acres of buildings which go to make up the sum total of London, 
as we know it, there can never be too many of these oases where life 
may for a brief space rest for mental refreshment, as in the desert the 
caravan, dusty and travel-stained, halts for a space at some infrequent 
spot of greenery, and finds it the more grateful for the very desolation 
that surrounds it. 

Although in past days our forebears cannot be said to have readily 
realised their responsibility with regard to their less favoured brethren 
in this respect, and so far as the great cities of England are concerned 
there is this excuse, that they were not crowded as they have become 
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to-day, they yet recognised, when developing fresh ground, that air 
and light were necessary, at least in conjunction with the more im- 
portant houses that they erected, and thus from the latter half of the 
seventeenth, during the whole of the eighteenth, and in a lesser degree 
in the earlier years of the nineteenth century, the square became the 
favourite mode of building. If we examine the various records left 
by foreigners of their first impressions of London, we shall, I think, 
be struck by the fact that it is these residential squares which have 
chiefly excited their wonder, and we shall read their descriptions with 
something like a mild surprise, so habituated have we become to this 
characteristic development of the town, forgetting that such an 
arrangement of houses round gardens and open spaces over which 
the residents have a sort of prescriptive right is peculiar to this country, 
and without anything analogous to it on the Continent, where the 
German ‘ platz,’ the Italian ‘ piazza’ or the ‘ place’ of France are 
essentially different. 

Thus when M. de Saussure visited our shores in 1725, he was 
immediately moved to note in the diary he kept on this occasion that, 
‘London has many fine open spaces called squares, because they are 
of this shape. The centres of these squares are shut in by railings of 
painted wood, and contain gardens with flowers, trees and paths’ ; 
while a later visitor, M. Grosley, could only hope to give his country- 
men an idea of them by a comparison with the Place Royale at Paris : 
a comparison, it need hardly be said, little to the point. 

A curious thing about the squares of London is that very few of 
them are square at all. So that, to-day, as we know them, they 
nearly all seem to rejoice in the designation on that lucus a non lucendo 
principle by which innumerable Mount Pleasants, which are neither 
mounts nor pleasant, exist, and which is responsible for ‘ groves, 
so-called as being void of trees,’ as Byron sings. But, at the same time, 
whatever be their shape, they one and all serve as the lungs which are 
so necessary to London and the life of its citizens. 

It is worth remembering, as I have said, that the squares, or, at 
least, the most important of them, are the outcome of the building 
activity of the latter half of the seventeenth and of the eighteenth 
centuries: Berkeley, Grosvenor, Hanover and Cavendish Squares, 
and those on the Bedford property, were all formed within the latter 
period ; during the earlier days, St. James’s, Leicester, Soho, Golden 
and Red Lion Squares were brought into existence, and here and 
there in the City are to be found some of an earlier genesis still, although 
these may be regarded as exceptions; while one or two important 
ones, like Portman Square, and those on the Westminster estate in 
Belgravia, date from the earlier half of the nineteenth century. Since 
that time, however, this form of development has fallen into disuse, 
and nowadays the ubiquitous ‘ gardens’ have taken its place. 

From a topographical point of view the London squares are as 
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interesting as any part of the City. Those in the East are faintly— 
sometimes but very faintly—reminiscent of the social life of the 
seventeenth century, but a variety of extraneous circumstances have 
added to their value as memorials of the past. 

Charterhouse Square is part and parcel of the ancient foundation 
whose name it bears, and of the precincts whereof it was once an 
integral part. Devonshire Square preserves the memory of one of 
those noble palaces which once extended from Charing Cross to the 
heart of the City, and of which the last to be demolished was the 
Northumberland House of our own day. Salisbury Square is another 
example of ‘ Time’s destroying hand,’ for it stands on the site of the 
gardens attached to that Salisbury House where once the Bishops of 
Salisbury lived in semi-regal state. St. John’s Square is associated 
with the priory of St. John at Clerkenwell, of which the ancient gateway 
is a still more interesting relic ; while Finsbury Square, of much more 
recent date, is an example of that building development which brought 
Moorfields into line with the residential portions of the City. 

With all these squares, as with those in the West End of the town, 
the names of illustrious residents are indissolubly connected. Charter- 
house Square is thus associated with merry Sir William Davenant, 
when he set up a playhouse behind old Rutland House, which 
once stood in its precincts; and good Richard Baxter, when he 
lived and died in his lodgings here. Devonshire House, later 
known as ‘ Fisher’s Folly,’ with its memories of the second Earl 
of Devonshire, the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, and the Campbells, 
gives Devonshire Square a place among the fashionable quarters of 
London in the seventeenth century, with which its present-day 
commercial aspect is sadly at variance. Samuel Richardson’s name 
is closely associated with Salisbury Square, where he combined the 
double calling of printer and author (for here he wrote Pamela), 
and where he dwelt apparently not much to the satisfaction of 
Mrs. Richardson ; and where Johnson visited him, and Goldsmith 
corrected his proofs. The name of that egregious bookseller 
Lackington springs to the mind when we visit Finsbury Square, 
and St. John’s Square is eloquent of the memory of Gilbert Burnet, 
who lived and died in a house on its western side. 

The great squares of the West End are still more redolent of great 
names. ‘The Princely Chandos’ in Cavendish Square ; the royally 
favoured Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, in that of St. James’s; Mrs. 
Montagu in the great house in Portman Square; the great Clive 
and the dilettante Walpole in Berkeley Square; the bibliophilic 
Duke of Roxburghe in Hanover Square; there is no ending to them! 
Poets and painters, statesmen and soldiers, men and women, famous 
and infamous, fashionable and eccentric, have all left some gleam 
of memory to play fitfully on the stones of London squares. If their 
ghosts wander disconsolately about the walks in those central gardens, 
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when they revisit the glimpses of the moon, one can suppose that they 
find little essentially different from what they were accustomed to 
see in the days of their beauty and splendour. The trees will have 
wn over-much ; the surrounding houses here and there will have 
been blatantly rebuilt ; commercialism will have invaded a few of them; 
but all will be found by such revenants, if there be any, essentially the 
" same as in past days. At any rate, there is apparently little need for 
the preserving hand of authority to be invoked in these quarters, 
But with regard to the smaller squares the case is different. Many 
of these never possessed the central gardens which we to-day 
associate with a square; but some of them were subsequently taken 
over by various Metropolitan Borough Councils and converted into 
those little green patches so grateful to the eye when one examines 
a plan of London. Of such there is Pearson Square Garden in Ber- 
mondsey, now a recreation ground, which was opened to the public 
six years ago; Bartholomew Square, converted to the same use in 
1895; Northampton and Wilmington Squares in Finsbury, which 
were taken over in 1885; Albion, De Beauvoir, and St. Thomas’ 
Square Gardens, all in Hackney; and Barnsbury, Canonbury, and 
Edward Squares in Islington; to mention but a tithe of the open 
spaces which have been preserved to the public for ever. 

Altogether no less than 266 acres of open space were thus added 
permanently to London’s lungs. But the record of the London County 
Council’s work in this direction far out-distances these figures ; indeed, 
in eighteen years of its existence the London County Council has in- 
creased its open spaces from forty to one hundred and ten, embracing 
areas varying, as in the case of Hainault Forest, from 805 acres to mere 
fractions of acres, like Highgate Archway Plot, one-seventh of an acre 
in extent, and Little Dorrit’s Playground, which is not much larger. 

The powers enabling the Council to accomplish this good work 
may be said to have commenced with the Gardens in Towns Protection 
Act, which was passed in 1863, and empowered the then Metropolitan 
Board of Works to provide for the proper maintenance of such gardens 
and open spaces ‘set apart for the private use of residents in any 
square or other public place which might become neglected.’ 

This was a beginning, but it did not go very far ; nevertheless, it 
was a decided advance on the condition of things in 1855, when the 
Metropolitan Board was formed for the purpose of carrying out ‘ any 
work for the improvement of the Metropolis or public benefit of the 
inhabitants thereof,’ and when, with the exception of the parks, 
Kensington Gardens and Primrose Hill, there were no pleasure grounds 
in London under the control of a public authority.’ 

But, after all, this Act of 1863 merely preserved, it had no force to 
acquire, and even then it only preserved in the event of private owner- 
ship proving ineffectual to deal with private property. 


' See London Parks and Open Spaces published by the London County Council, 
906. 
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Three years later another Act, the Metropolitan Commons Act, 
advanced a step further, and had for its object the preservation and 
protection for the public of the forests and commons around London. 
So far as it went this was a most important piece of legislation; but a 
further Act, passed in 1873, greatly extended the powers of the Metro- 
politan Board, empowering it to purchase any saleable rights in 
commons, with a view to preserving such places intact for the use and 
enjoyment of the public. 

It was not, however, until a series of Acts, known as the Open Spaces 
Acts, passed at intervals between 1877 and 1890, became law, that a 
really appreciable advance was made in legislation affecting the 
amenities and health of London, as embodied in the open spaces 
scattered about it. These Acts, superseded by the more embracing 
Act of 1906, enabled the London County Council not only to preserve, 
but to acquire, parks and lesser areas, in conjunction with the various 
Metropolitan Borough Councils in whose jurisdiction they may be. 

By ‘open spaces’ is indicated ‘any land whether inclosed or 
uninclosed, on which there are no buildings, or of which not more 
than one-twentieth part is covered with buildings, and the whole or 
the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is used for purposes 
of recreation or lies waste and unoccupied.’ ” 

It was made possible by other powers embodied in the Act of 
1906, to deal in a similarly comprehensive way with disused church- 
yards and burial grounds, with the result that many of these sorrowful 

spots have become blessings to those whose lot has placed them 
beyond easy access to ampler and brighter places. 

The boon of such spots is the more obvious when, as we so fre- 
quently find them, they nestle within a few feet of the rush and roar 
of the great city. If we but picture to ourselves the dangers environing 
old age and extreme youth in those busy thoroughfares, we shall 
have a better idea of the value of these calm resting-places where age 
can afford to be tranquil and childhood unheeding. 

The powers which enabled the London County Council to prevent 
buildings from being erected on these extinct burial grounds, and 
thus to preserve intact the clauses of the Disused Burial Grounds 
Act of 1884, were originally derived from a section of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works Act of the following year ; and by later enactments 
in 1897 and 1900, the Council was empowered, subject, in the cases of 
consecrated ground, to the obtaining of a faculty of course, to put up 
such erections as may be deemed expedient for the convenience of 
those frequenting them as well as for their proper management. 

From such small open spaces to the large tracts of common ground 
around London which have been preserved for all time, is afar cry; 
but it is in these latter that many people, not deeply versed in the 


? See London Parks and Open Spaces, published by the London County Council, 
1906 
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question, alone recognise the great work of preservation that has been 
slowly but surely going on. 

The dangers environing common land are extensive and peculiar. 
In those early days of ‘immemorial antiquity,’ as Macaulay would 
have phrased it, such land was owned by village communities, and 
when individual proprietorship came into force, such uncultivated 
and waste ground as was not annexed was regarded as the common 
property, and became that sort of no man’s land, which an absence 
of title makes of questionable value. Feudalism determined the 
matter by the easy method of cutting the Gordian Knot; in other 
words, this land was considered to be the property of the lord of the 
manor subject to right of pasturage, &c., on the part of the com- 
munity. 

It is not difficult to see the ultimate end of such a state of things. 
The land thus held became less valuable than that owned with a secure 
title, and sometimes proprietors, regardless of common rights, were 


‘found ready to treat with such as might require such property, on far 


easier terms than they would have done for portions of their own 
unalienable estates. It also happened that portions of common land 
were occasionally added to such private property, and thus from time 
to time large tracts were cut up by building development or by the 
permanent ways of railroads. 

Only in time to save some of them and to prevent the further 
spoliation of others already ripe for attack, was a select committee 
of the House of Commons appointed in 1865, which resulted in the 
passing of the Metropolitan Commons Act in the following year, and 
Blackheath and Bostall Heath, Tooting Bec Common, and Parson’s 
Green, to mention but these, were thus preserved for all time from the 
devouring hand of the builder. 

At the beginning of last year the control of the London County 
Council extended over no fewer than 110 parks, gardens, churchyards, 
and open spaces, having an aggregate area of some 4950 odd acres. 

This is a proud record, but the open spaces, like the poor, are always 
with us, and for the poor their preservation means more than those 
who live with ample square gardens before their windows can readily 
realise ; but there are also other considerations that it behoves the 
lover of London to remember: often the retention of some open space 
means the protection of an entire neighbourhood from deterioration. 
Think what would be the effect on the houses in Grosvenor or St. 
James’s Squares if the speculator had power to erect a huge block of 
flats or a monster hotel on the site of their central gardens, and chose 
to exercise that power. Lofty buildings—sky-scrapers, as the American 
in his picturesque phraseology names them—are to be deprecated in 
no place more than in London, where the whole scheme of develop- 
ment is antagonistic to such erections; and by certain provisions in 
the Building Act the danger of their incursion is minimised by the 
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fact that height is dependent on surrounding area, and the com- 
parative tenuity of London’s streets saves the situation ; but certain 
open spaces, such as, for instance, the large garden in the midst of 
Edwardes Square, are bereft of this protection, and unless strenuous 
efforts are made to preserve them, we may one day awake to find the 
incongruity of anything from a block of artisan dwellings to a gigantic 
hotel, dwarfing their old-world little houses and blocking out the sky 
from their exiguous windows. The owners of other London squares 
would be well advised, for civic as well as interested reasons, to join 
in any movement that might help to save their own property from the 
blight of bricks and mortar. 

While London can spread to the North and to the West without 
the restraining ramparts which make Paris perforce place layer upon 
layer of humanity within her walls, surely we should try to protect 
from depredation every square inch that enterprise or commercialism 
would try to wrest from our grasp. 

If our descendants have causes of complaint against the administra- 
tion of our stewardship in such matters, let them not be able to say, 
as we have had, alas! too much reason to say : 


‘ This once was meadow-land. . . . The blame ? 
Man, like a fallen angel, came ; 
Where his foot pressed it seared and slew, 
And this grey fungus rose in shame.’ 


I have said that the dominant idea of open spaces as adjuncts to 
the better class of private houses dates from the eighteenth century ; 
but the central gardens of the squares to-day present a very different 
appearance from what they did not only when first formed, but for 
many a long year after. 

If we examine old prints we shall find that in nearly all cases the 
central gardens were either laid out in mathematically correct flower- 
beds, or if planted with trees, the latter were placed in those formal 
rows which we associate with the Holland of two centuries ago. 

This is particularly noticeable in old views of Grosvenor Square, 
where the central garden is laid out in a small square lawn, in the 
middle of which stands the statue of George the First, surrounded 
by flower-beds arranged in an elaborate but formal pattern. So, too, 
in Soho Square and Leicester Square, the gardens of which consist of 
grass plots, planted with a few trees at measured distances, and inter- 
sected by paths. 

Some did not even aim at any landscape gardening at all, and the 
wooden palings enclosing the central gardens of St. James’s,* Hanover 
and Golden Squares, guard nothing better than mere empty spaces, 


* At an earlier date a circular piece of water surrounded by an cctagonal enclosure 
formed the central garden of St. James’s Square. Even in 1812 this garden contained 
no trees or shrubs. 
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in the latter cases planted with grass, in the former simply gravelled 
over. The shapes of these central gardens greatly varied—some of 
them were square, some oblong, some octagonal ; but whatever their 
shape, none of them, with the possible exception of those in Red Lion 
and Charterhouse Squares, appear to have been planted with a view to 
affording shade or refreshment for the eye, but simply in formal arrange- 
ments of trees and shrubs, as if it had been attempted to transfer to 
them something of the architectural mannerism of the houses surround- 
ing them. 

In this respect, however, a vast improvement has taken place, for 
they are now, for the most part, shady gardens, forming delightful 
masses of verdure when seen down the vistas of some of the adjacent 
streets. There the plane, London’s own particular tree, flourishes ; 
there the blackbird’s tune may sometimes be heard ; there the eye 
may rest from the monotony of bricks and mortar ; there the thankful 
heart may for a time rejoice. 

If those who can enjoy the country when they will are thus solaced, 
what are we to guess the feelings may be of those whose fate binds 
them fast from year’s end to year’s end in the midst of the city’s tur- 
moil, when they can snatch for a moment a brief interspace from 
trouble or weariness in those open spaces, which are perhaps the best 
evidence there is that ‘ we are not cotton-spinners all’ ? 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CLAIMS OF SENTIMENT UPON 
INDIAN POLICY 


Ir, as appears, the British democracy proposes to interest itself 
actively in the affairs of India, it will surely insist upon the substitu- 
tion of a definite line of policy for the opportunism which, in the 
hands of experienced officials, has hitherto directed the course of 
government. To look no further ahead than the question of the 
hour, and to decide each question with reference, not to a programme 
of hopes for the distant future, but according to the necessities of the 
present occasion, may provide for the needs of practical administra- 
tion ; butitin no way meets the aspirations, or accords with the possi- 
bilities, of Parliamentary Government, which will certainly claim, 
for guidance in debate, some definite prospect of future possibilities 
—some assumptions which can be used as tests of the propriety or 
suitability of particular measures. The opportunist may be re- 
proached for his limited horizon; but he often sees clearly because 
he sees narrowly, and there can be no question that, during the 
half-century that has elapsed since the Mutiny, India has made 
great material progress under an administration which has held 
that sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Crime has, on the 
whole, been successfully repressed, and such organised forms of it 
as ‘thuggee’ have been entirely extirpated. A Penal Code which 
was much in advance of popular morality has been accepted as the 
standard of right and wrong, though its acceptance is as yet not final, 
and it is certain, for instance, that ‘ suttee ’ would revive if our criminal 
law was withdrawn. An elaborate system of civil jurisprudence has 
been evolved ; there is much litigation, and a large and prosperous 
body of lawyers. We have endeavoured, with more or less success, 
to secure the cultivator of the soil against oppression by his landlord. 
Education of a literary kind is widespread ; a knowledge of English 
is eagerly desired, and many thousands of men have become well 
versed in English literature and science. The services of private 
individuals have been enlisted for the administration, in Committee, 
of local affairs, with, in urban areas, a fair measure of success. Irri- 
gation works on an enormous scale have conserved and distributed 
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the water supply, to the great increase of the produce ‘of the land, 
and the protection of millions from risk of famine. The country has 
been covered with a network of railways, roads, and telegraph wires ; 
a large trade, inland and sea-borne, has developed ; and in a few 
centres mills have grown up in such numbers as seriously to compete 
with the spindles and looms of Lancashire and Dundee. There has 
been a marked increase in the material resources of the people, and 
particularly in the wages of labour. 

No doubt, it may be said, this list of achievements counts for a 
good deal ; but how far has British rule succeeded in developing the 
moral, social and civic aspirations, lacking which a dull and lifeless 
humanity may submit to be improved, but cannot hope for self- 
improvement ? In this matter we can produce no such catalogue 
of successes. Fifty years is, however, a very short period of novitiate 
for a country fast-bound in prejudices which are rooted in religion 
and hardened by immemorial custom—a country which is divided 
against itself, not so much because it consists of diverse regions each 
inhabited by a people distinct in race and in language, but because 
each of these peoples is, in fact, a compost of separate nations, which 
are intermixed on the soil, but pursue entirely separate existences. 
This is, for practical purposes, the true aspect of the caste system. 
The castes which differentiate the population of an Indian province 
are almost as distinct, one from the other, as the Jews of Odessa 
are from their Russian fellow-citizens. This is a condition of Indian 
society the significance of which is not always realised. The Jew 
and the Russian may unite against an unpopular governor; but 
he is sanguine indeed who can conceive that they could, under 
present circumstances, speedily develop a corporate life, or that, 
if temporarily joined in hostility to the Government, they will not 
drift apart when the object of their hostility is removed. Add to 
these prejudices and antipathies a number of forces which merely 
wait an opportunity to flood the country with disorder, and it is 
small wonder that those who know India best should be least moved 
by a spirit of prophecy for her future. 

It is said of the late Amir of Afghanistan that when a bundle of 
reports on the subject of plague prevention was sent him by the 
Viceroy (in the days before the discovery of the rat flea) he replied 
that, having regard to the extraordinary diversity of the medical 
opinions expressed, it seemed best to maintain our trust in Almighty 
God. In somewhat similar circumstances Indian administrators have 
been content to dispose of the day’s work without taking thought 
for the morrow ; and it is probable that for many years to come this 
will remain the safest of attitudes on Indian questions. But it is not 
an attitude that will commend itself to a democracy which will not 
wash its hands of Indian affairs before acquitting its conscience ; the 
Indian Government may shortly be compelled to abandon ephemeral 
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remedies, and to adopt a definite course of treatment, and there is 
excuse for my temerity in suggesting lines upon which that course 
might be devised. 

It is always possible to cut a knot, and the simplest means of dis- 
missing our responsibilities would be to evacuate the country. There 
are many who hold that we should never have entered it, and that 
our star would have done better to guide us to more temperate countries 
in another continent. But, however this may be, the burden of the 
East is upon us ; and no one who is not insensible to human misery 
would seriously advise us to throw it down as the bait for a sanguinary 
scramble. Nor will the thoughtful politician disagree with Mr. Morley’s 
conclusion that for some time to come British executive authority 
must be paramount. The problem before us is, while maintaining 
the supremacy of that authority, to invigorate the character of the 
people, to stimulate the growth of a collective spirit which will gradually 
dissolve the antipathies of caste, and animate social reform, and to 
minister to a wholesome pride by demonstrating that the control 
of public affairs is not limited to Englishmen for the sake of English- 
men, but that Indian voices will gain wider admission to council, and 
Indian hands to office, as it becomes evident that this development 
will result in no weakening of the bonds of Empire, and in no very 
serious loss of administrative efficiency. 

The ardent reformer has scant respect for human nature, believing 
that impulses which are out of accord with his Utopia will evaporate 
under the influence of the Utopian atmosphere. But he will not deny 
that the prospects of a political change are improved if it appeals 
to the feelings of mankind, and is endorsed by sentiment as well as 
by understanding. Now amongst the sentiments which affect the 
Indian character there are two which might be of great use to the 
statesman, but which have hitherto been turned to small account. 
The first of these is a feeling of pride in the homeland—in the area 
which is defined by a common history, a common language, and a 
general similarity of dress, manners, and customs. Compared with 
the provinces into which India is now subdivided, these areas are 
generally of small extent ; and it is true of India as of Europe, that 
feelings of patriotism gain force by circumscription, and are apt to 
become vague and nebulous amidst the multitudinous interests of a 
very large population. Behar and Orissa are tracts which are governed 
merely as subdivisions of the province of Bengal. Their inhabitants 
differ in language, manners, and past history from the Bengalis, and 
have of recent years manifested a very clear determination to preserve 
their distinctive character. Their apprehensions of becoming lost 
amidst the huge population of Bengal have sharpened feelings of 
jealousy against the Bengalis, and popular opinion would endorse very 
strongly the exclusion of ‘ Bengali foreigners’ from the local public 
services. An association of the people of Orissa has for some time 
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past pleaded for the union of all the Uriyas under a single government. 
These people lie on the border land of Bengal, Madras, and the Central 
Provinces, and have been divided between the three provinces, and it 
is difficult to refuse sympathy to their desire for reunion. The people 
of Assam are distinctly antipathetic to their neighbours of Bengal ; 
they disliked the union of Assam with Eastern Bengal, and were 
conciliated only by the prospect of gaining representation upon a 
Legislative Council. Thirty years ago Oudh was a separate province : 
although generally similar in language to the surrounding districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, it differed in history and in its 
land tenures, and its amalgamation with these provinces was strongly 
resented. Popular feeling was appeased by the promise that Lucknow 
should be the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor for part of the 
year, and by the knowledge that, when this point was conceded, 
Lucknow would gain reputation at the expense of Allahabad. This 
has actually been the case, and the people of Allahabad feel its decline 
very greatly. Delhi and Agra—once centres of empire—have been 
degraded to the position of outlying towns. But their history is 
remembered in the distnets that surround them, and their restora- 
tion as capitals would be very popular. These illustrations are all 
drawn from Upper India, the part of the country with which I am best 
acquainted. But they could be multiplied from experience in the 
central and southern provinces; and, generally, it may be taken 
that a spirit of local catholicism is alive and is increasing—a spirit 
which, if stimulated, might in time lead the sympathies of the pecple 
across the narrow limits of the family and the caste, and might en- 
gender feelings of patriotism which would not be inconsistent with 
loyalty to the Empire and to the Royal Line at its head. 

The second of the sentiments to which I am referring is that of 
loyalty to the person as opposed to the State. The Oriental attaches 
small importance to the intentions of Government, experience having 
taught him that their effects depend upon the way in which they are 
carried into practice ; long periods of past misrule have led him to 
expect little from those that are set over him, and he acknowledges 
with almost affectionate regard the efforts of those who, having (in 
his ideas) the right to be tyrannical, show themselves to be interested 
in his well-being, and anxious to secure him from being injured by the 
irregular working of the machine of State. Fortunately for the 
Empire, the majority of British officials have deserved his esteem ; 
and the history of India is in great measure a record of the influence 
of individuals. The personal loyalty which was exhibited in the 
Mutiny is at least as surprising as the wave of disaffection which it 
ineffectually opposed. And, coming to more recent times, there are 
few Anglo-Indian officers—civil or military—who cannot cite from 
their reminiscences striking instances of the effect of personal influence 
in composing quarrels, enlisting assistance, and in smoothing the 
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introduction of changes. Personal feelings of regard can withstand 
the fever of political excitement ; and not a few of those who bitterly 
condemn the British Government maintain cordial relations with 
some of its officials with whom they have been brought into contact 
in earlier days. There are few things which prejudice the success of 
our rule more severely than the frequent transfers of officers from one 
post to another, to serve the interests of promotion or the exigencies 
of furlough. It is noteworthy that the province in which British 
rule is most sharply criticised—Bengal—is that in which British 
officials are, and have always been, least in evidence. In Bengal not 
only is the executive staff much weaker than elsewhere in proportion 
to population : the Indian element on the staff is exceptionally strong, 
There has been a tendency to concentrate in this province the Indians 
who pass by competition into the Indian Civil Service. 

The existing arrangement of provincial governments, and the 
form of these governments, are generally out of accord with these 
sentiments—may, indeed, be judged as directly opposed to them. 
Moreover, they obstruct by needless difficulties the gradual admission 
of Indians to greater weight in State councils, and more responsible 
employment in State service. Burma excluded, the greater part 
of British India is divided into six large provinces, comparable in area 
and population with the large countries of Europe. Two of these 
provinces, Bengal and the United Provinces, contain more inhabitants 
than the British Isles, and rank in this respect with Austria-Hungary; — 
a third, Madras, compares with Prussia; a fourth, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, with Italy ; and each of the two others, Bombay and the 
Punjab, includes as large a population as Spain. The limits of these 
provinces coincide with none of the geographical, historical, or lin- 
guistic divisions of India. Thus, the provinces of Madras and Bombay 
each include three distinct peoples, speaking entirely different lan- 
guages. The population of the province of Bengal is, as already indi- 
cated, similarly heterogeneous. The three large towns of the Punjab— 
Multan, Lahore, and Delhi—represent tracts differing widely in history 
and conditions, in which a multitude of dialects group themselves 
round two distinct languages. In the United Provinces conditions 
are more uniform ; but that portion of them which is constituted by 
Oudh has enjoyed, and is proud of, an individuality of its own, and the 
towns of Agra and Allahabad are the centres of distinct historical 
sentiments. Not only are the existing provinces heterogeneous 
collections of different nationalities : in some cases their limits actually 
break up national identity. Thus, the Uriyas, the Mahrattas, and 
the Canarese are each distributed between two local governments. 
Presidencies and provinces were formed, as chance befell, of areas 
unassorted from the jumble of conquest ; but no better arrangement 
could well have been devised for the atrophy of a spirit of affection 
forthe homeland. Aspirations which, focussed, might have stimulated 
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the pride that leads to self-improvement, have, in vague diffusion, 
hurled themselves against the British supremacy. 

The administration of each of these provinces centres in a Governor 
(or Lieutenant-Governor) assisted in Bombay and Madras by two 
Councillors, whose functions extend to all departments of State, 
and in the other provinces by high officials, of councillor rank, who are 
specially charged with the control of Revenue business. Through the 
whole area of the province the responsibility for the management 
of each department—the police, jails, sanitation, public works, forests, 
and so forth—is in the hands of a single departmental chief. It will 
be observed that the responsibilities of government are distributed 
not by areas but by subjects ; and that each of the higher State officials 
is expected to exercise control throughout the whole of the province 
in the particular matters that are entrusted to him. The smallest 
of these provinces covers the area of England and Scotland; the 
largest is considerably more extensive than the British Isles. It is 
needless to labour the point that a single officer cannot effectually 
use his authority over so large a stretch of country, or even, during 
the brief span of official service, gain more than a superficial acquaint- 
ance with its various conditions. It suffices to imagine the police 
force of England, Scotland and Ireland entrusted to the direction of 
a single Inspector-General. Men whose work extends over 100,000 
square miles can obviously make but hurried tours of inspection ; 
they can see but little for themselves, and must control their sub- 
ordinates for the most part through the post office, to the great mul- 
tiplication of letters and reports. To the people, Governors, Members 
of Council, and Heads of Departments are generally names and nothing 
more, and their personal influence must be of the slightest. Here, 
again, there has been a sacrifice, not only of administrative efficiency, 
but of a sentiment—that of personal loyalty—which exercises so 
steadying an influence upon Oriental minds. 

It would thus be in the interests of popular advancement, of 
stability, and of efficiency were these large provinces broken up into 
smaller units, each under a Chief more accessible—and less highly paid 
—than a Governor, and each with an Advisory and Legislative Council 
of its own. In forming the new units more regard should be paid to 
similarity of language, of customs, and of sentiment than to standards 
of area and population ; but there should be an endeavour to limit the 
population of each province to a maximum of about twelve millions. 
Madras would be split up into three portions, for the Telugu, the Tamil, 
and the Canarese population, the latter with the Canarese who are now 
included in Bombay. The Uriya population of Madras would be 
amalgamated with the Uriyas of Bengal. The Bombay Presidency 
would also constitute three provinces, the Mahrattas (including those 
of the Berars), the Guzeratis and Sindh, the latter being increased by 
the addition of some of the districts round Multan. The Punjab 
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(which has already lost its frontier districts) would cut up into two 
provinces, centring, respectively, at Lahore and at Delhi, the Delhi 
government taking over the adjacent districts of the Meerut division, 
In the United Provinces Oudh would regain its position as a separate 
government ; the remainder of the province might be distributed 
between Agra and Allahabad. It may be urged that these capitals 
would not be centrally situated ; but railways and the telegraph have 
reduced this consideration to minor importance. In the province of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa would each be endowed with a government of 
its own, the remaining area, including most of the districts which have 
been transferred to the new province, being distributed into two 
provinces. In population these would be considerably the largest in 
India, but Eastern Bengal and Western Bengal represent the only 
_ existing local peculiarities, and any further subdivision would be 
out of accord with popular sentiment. The province of Assam would 
be reconstituted, with the addition of the port of Chittagong and 
the country round it. Like the Central Provinces, it would include 
two very different types of plains—population, and large stretches of 
hill country. In the interests of homogeneity the Mahratta districts 
of the Central Provinces and the Bengali districts of Assam should be 
formed into separate provinces, with the addition, respectively, of 
Berar and the Chittagong country. But both the Central Provinces 
and Assam have prospered greatly under their Chief Commissioners, 
and it would hardly be worth while to disintegrate them. Burma - 
would naturally fall into two provinces—Upper and Lower. So 
recast, the seven large provinces of British India (including Burma) 
would be split up into eighteen separate States. 

Such an arrangement would entirely alter the map of India. But 
we are assuming that the radical character of a reform would be no 
bar to its adoption, and it might be claimed that the new arrange- 
ment would involve no untried principles of policy. For there have 
always been some small provinces administered by a Chief Com- 
missioner, who, with little more than half the emoluments of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, exercises practically all the authority of the 
latter. Oudh was such a province until thirty years ago. So was 
Assam until it was recently yoked with Eastern Bengal. The Central 
Provinces still exist on this footing. And during Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty the districts of the Afghan frontier were withdrawn from 
the Punjab, and grouped into a separate Chief Commissionership, 
because experience had shown that when merged in a large province 
they could not be given the attention which their political interests 
required. This readjustment gave official recognition to an opinion 
which is widely held in India—that in the comparatively small area 
of a Chief Commissionership local needs are better cared for than 
under the more dignified but more remote control of the larger govern- 
ments. A long experience in both small and large provinces enables 
me emphatically to endorse this conclusion. The headquarters of the 
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large provinces may be infinitely more imposing; but the country 
districts suffer neglect. The district officers lose influence—almost 
identity—amidst a crowd of officials, and are unable to press effec- 
tually the special needs of their people. Returning from a long service 
in the Central Provinces to the charge of the district of Allahabad—the 
headquarters of the United Provinces—I was struck by the inferiority 
of village communications, schools and dispensaries, almost within 
sight of Government House. A native friend explained it by a 
proverb: ‘It is dark immediately under the lamp.’ Chief Com- 
missionerships have hitherto not been endowed with Legislative 
Councils, and have accordingly suffered in popular esteem. But there 
is no reason whatever in the nature of things why Councils should 
not be established in them, and their equipment with Councils is an 
essential feature of these suggestions. If, as is possible, there should 
be an idea that a province would lose prestige by changing a 
Lieutenant-Governor for a Chief Commissioner, there would be no 
insuperable objection to the general adoption of the higher title. 

It may be argued that the large seaport cities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras would not rest content with a share of a Chief Com- 
missioner’s attention. Why should not each of these constitute a 
separate local government, each city having a Chief Commissioner and 
a Council of its own? It is hardly a descent to the level of Hamburg ; 
and there is a positive advantage in isolating the administration of 
these seaports from that of the interior. Their circumstances are 
entirely dissimilar to those of up-country districts, and it is an indis- 
putable fact that rural interests suffer in the conflict. The contrast 
between the magnificence of Calcutta or Bombay and the squalor of 
the country which lies beyond them must have struck the attention 
of every intelligent traveller. The provinces from which these capitals 
would be withdrawn could without difficulty find headquarters else- 
where. For Madras, Vizagapatam and Trichinopoly; for Bombay, 
Poona and Ahmadabad; and for Bengal, Murshidabad and Dacca 
immediately suggest themselves. 

But, it may be objected, granting that the multiplication of pro- 
vincial governments would stimulate public spirit, and would provide 
an environment in which feelings of personal loyalty could grow and 
fructify, how would it assist us in satisfying the aspirations of the 
Indian community for a louder voice in council and a more liberal 
share of public office ? There are now seven Provincial Councils, and 
this number is left unchanged by the reforms which have lately been 
announced by Mr. Morley. My suggestions would increase the number 
to twenty-two. And it is obvious that natives of the country would 
have a far better prospect of receiving high appointments in a large 
number of small provinces than in a small number of large ones. 
From the office of Chief Commissioner downwards there would be more 
openings for Indians of ability ; and office would involve a lesser strain 
upon energy and resourcefulness. Moreover, it would be far easier 
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than at present to regulate the employment of Indians in high office 
by the circumstances of the locality. It is probable that some of the 
smaller provinces might, at no very distant date, be largely com- 
mitted to their charge. The rendition of Mysore to native hands has 
not been a disappointing experiment. 

The increase in the expenditure upon official salaries would not 
be very considerable. The emoluments of a Lieutenant-Governor 
would provide for two Chief Commissioners, and members of Council 
and of the Revenue Boards now draw salaries which are generally 
equal to, or in excess of, a Chief Commissioner’s remuneration. A 
redistribution of offices would provide Chief Commissioners for all 
the new provinces, and the only additional appointments required 
would be for the seaports, in each of which there is at present a highly 
paid Commissioner, whose post could be absorbed. Experience in 
Assam has shown that the intermediary agency of a Commissioner 
might be dispensed with in some of the smaller provinces. District 
charges and all the subordinate machinery of government would 
remain practically unchanged. Heads of departments would be 
multiplied. But they would be remunerated on a lower scale than now 
rules in the large provinces. And the impossible burden of existing 
charges has entailed in most departments the employment of deputies, 
whose transfer would provide for a large proportion of the new posts. 

It may be apprehended, that when split up into small cadres, the 
superior public services would not provide for the regular promotion — 
of their officers. This is a difficulty which has actually been expe- 
rienced in Chief Commissionerships, and has been held by some to 
turn the balance against them. But it only affects the services which 
are ordinarily reserved for Europeans. These services were formally 
imperialised several years ago, and their officers are in theory liable 
to transfer from one province to another should a transfer be needed 
in order to equalise promotion. It is of advantage that the staff 
of a province should include men who have gained experience in other 
fields ; but transfers may involve a most serious waste of the knowledge 
that has been acquired by individual officers—especially when there 
is a change of vernacular—and it is very undesirable that they should 
be of frequent occurrence. Occasions for them would seldom arise 
were the remuneration of officers, holding other than special appoint- 
ments, made dependent, not upon their promotion up the steps of a 
graded service, but upon length of service—if, in fact, the arrangement 
that was adopted, to meet a similar difficulty, for the officers of the 
Indian Army was substituted for the ‘ regimental’ system on which 
the Civil Services are now organised. There is little ground for 
fearing that with provinces smailer but more numerous than they are 
at present there would be a decline in popularity of the Indian Services. 
A few special prizes would disappear ; but the horizon open to ambition 
would gain in breadth what it loses in elevation, since there would be 
an increase in the number of posts which suffice to satisfy reasonable 
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aspirations. There are few Lieutenant-Governors who have pre- 
viously held the office of Chief Commissioner who do not look back 
to their less exalted days as the happiest and most useful of their 
service. 

These changes would not affect the constitution of the Imperial 
Government, of the Viceroy and his Councils, Executive and Legisla- 
tive. Would the control of so large a number of provinces be altogether 
beyond the powers of the supreme authority ? Interference in details 
to the extent now practised would be impossible ; but this disability 
would in itself be an advantage. India is admittedly suffering from 
an over-centralising of authority, and the Supreme Government 
could effectively direct a confederacy of States in matters of strategy 
so long as it did not occupy itself unduly with tactical details. The 
multiplication of local governments would be the strongest and most 
permanent measure of decentralisation that could be devised. 

Would not this carving up of provinces—this removal of land- 
marks—be disliked by the people, and engender such trouble as has 
been experienced over the partition of Bengal? When its aims are 
understood to be that local sentiment should be reinforced, that the 
people should gain influence in the administration of local affairs, 
that the capable should be afforded a wider prospect of Government 
service in the neighbourhood of their homes, and that the English 
officers of the Government should personally be better known to the 
people, it would, I believe, generally be welcomed by all except the 
advanced ‘ Nationalist’ party. Indeed, some of the new provinces 
would be accepted as the realisation of hopes already strongly ex- 
pressed. Apart from feelings which are localised to Calcutta, the un- 
popularity of the partition of Bengal arose very largely from its effect 
in attaching a section of the Bengalis to a province—Assam—which 
it has been the fashion to despise as backward, whose inhabitants 
dislike the Bengalis, and are regirded by the Bengalis as inferior in 
race, manners, and intelligence. A mere division of Bengal between 
two co-ordinate governments would not have excited nearly so much 
irritation, though it would, no doubt, have been resented by the 
Hindu leaders of Calcutta. It is, of course, out of the question to 
expect that the ‘ Nationalist’ party would fall in with a reform which 
would inevitably lessen its influence. Outside Bengal—and indeed 
outside Calcutta—this party is not of great strength, in numbers or 
position, and its attitude is coloured very largely by the ambitions 
of the Bengali community. The Bengalis are fully conscious of their 
intelligence, and aspire to be the ‘tchinoviks’ of India—to annex 
court-room tables and office desks throughout the country. The 
patronage of British officers has given them footholds in many pro- 
vinces, and once admitted they work for the admission of their com- 
patriots with Scottish tenacity. They are regarded with jealousy in 
their alien homes, and one of the first measures that a popular vote, 
outside Bengal, would enforce would be the exclusion of Bengalis 
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from the public service. And with interests of its own to advance, 
such a vote would take little account of the attitude of the ‘ National’ 
party. That party has committed itself to no definite line of construc- 
tive policy; it offers no practical alternative to the rule which it 
denounces, and its general hostility to things as they are is derived 
from impulses which, having no substance to grasp, fly in vague 
unrest after shadows. But, after all, progress is born of discontent, 
and who shall say that the diffused and restless imaginings which 
are now disturbing so many educated minds might not inspire useful 
purpose when focussed upon the undertakings which await achieve- 
ment in the near foreground ? 

The authority of the High Courts of Judicature need not be affected 
by these changes. It is convenient that there should be a High 
Court for each province ; but this condition is not essential, and the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutta now extends over both 
provinces of divided Bengal. The elaborate machinery and pro- 
cedure of the High Courts may be suited to the circumstances of the 
large commercial cities in which they first were established ; but 
it may be doubted whether the refinements which are conceded to 4 
large and powerful Bar make for the discovery of truth and the attain- 
ment of justice in the country districts. To give an illustration: 
In a country where truthfulness ceases to be an obligation in the 
witness-box, magistrates can often best ascertain the facts of a case 
by making local enquiries. Yet some High Courts have prohibited . 
such enquiries, on no ground that can be understood save that they 
place the Bar at a disadvantage. In the lesser provinces the powers 
of a High Court have been exercised by a Judicial Commissioner, who 
makes his personality felt by inspecting subordinate courts, and 
does not confine himself to the perusal of records. This arrangement 
is well suited to the needs of rural India. But any diminution of the 
powers of the-High Courts would arouse a storm of protest ; and, as 
already remarked, changes in executive jurisdiction do not necessarily 
involve any interference with the authority of the high judicial tri- 
bunals. 

It is not claimed that these suggestions give more than an outline 
of a possible reconstruction of the map of India, or that they could 
be carried into effect with absolute logical completeness, without much 
consideration and trouble, or without arousing some local jealousies. 

_But in my belief British India would have been more contented, and 
morally, if not materially, more progressive had it been distributed 
into smaller and more numerous provinces, or states, so as to have 
enlisted more completely the feelings and hopes of a very hetero- 
geneous population. And if our system of administration is to be 
thrown into the melting-pot, regard should be paid, in the process 
of recasting, to the strength which is latent in the diversity of the 
country and its inhabitants. 

BaMpFyLDE FULLER 
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THE CHURCH AND THE LAW 


Most of us have been dimly aware during the last twenty years of a 
steadily growing ecclesiastical arrogance on the part of a considerable 
section of the Church of England. The old comfortable type of the 
village church where squirearchy and hierarchy met and maintained in 
a good-natured way their not too obtrusive pretensions has practically 
disappeared. Instead of this we have the pale and earnest young 
curate running about the parish in his cassock displaying a medal of 
‘The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,’ and able owing to the 
convenient fiction of a celibate priesthood to accept unembarrassed 
the assistance of all the fervent spinsters in the parish. Newspaper 
readers and congregations have become used to such expressions as 
the Offices of the Church, the Service of the Mass, and Early Celebra- 
tion. Vestments, incense, singing, and the whole of the decorative 
part of the business are much better stage-managed than used to be 
the case. It need not be contended that there is anything to be 
deprecated in all this, and indeed for those who need a church and 
a congregation and church services, and who find these exercises 
spiritually useful, it is no doubt an advantage to have the thing as 
well done as it can be. Nor can anyone deny that the revival in 
the Church of the High Church movement has been associated not only 
with spiritual but also with a great deal of social activity which did 
not exist in the old easy-going days. The poor are better visited, 
social problems are more often considered and discussed, and many 
parsons recognise that good drainage in the home is as important 
as incense in the church. I am not sure that some portion of this 
social activity may not be due to the stimulus of the Nonconformist 
example and to the feeling that the Church was losing its hold upon 
the people, but at any rate the fact of the increased activity remains. 

I doubt, however, whether those of us who are not in touch with 
ecclesiastical circles have realised the mental effect of this High 
Church movement upon the adherents of the Church of England. 
They have begun to regard the Church no longer as a mere bulwark 
of the State, but as a powerful, isolated, and sacred institution, and 
they attribute to its wishes and its decrees an importance to .which 
we have become unaccustomed in this country. Plain men must, 
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I think, have rubbed their eyes during the debates in the House of 
Lords upon the Bill legalising marriage with the Deceased Wife's 
Sister, and I do not know that the subsequent proceedings of the 
bishops will have tended to diminish their amazement. 

We heard of the Law of God—somewhat hastily shelved when 
the Scriptural warrant was asked for, and not subsequently emerging 
from its obscurity ; then of the law of the Church—meaning, appa- 
rently, such an interpretation of the requirements of Christianity as 
the bishops were disposed to assent to, and those obligations it was 
sought to force upon Parliament as having the force of law. It may 
be conceived to what lengths these pretensions were pushed when 
Lord James of Hereford found it necessary to protest, and was backed 
up no less strongly by the Lord Chancellor. 

Lord James of Hereford said on second reading : 


The opinions expressed by the councils of the pre-Reformed Church are not 
recognised as law in this country. . . . I protest against this country, blessed 
with the result of the great Reformation, going back to the opinions of the early 
bishops and learned men of narrow views for rules as to what is right and wrong 
for the social life of to-day. . . . There can be no law in this matter but the 
law of Parliament. 


The Lord Chancellor said : 


With the utmost respect for the spiritual laws, I think it is our duty to exercise 
our own judgment upon what is for the welfare of this country at large, and that 
we are not bound by canonical distinctions or canonical interests. . . . That 
was an argument that did not seem to me to have very great weight. . . . There 
is a sense also, and I think a legitimate sense, that there is in some degree a 
usurpation by the clergy over the consciences of the people in matters with which 
the Church is not concerned. I hope I shall not be misunderstood, or be 
supposed to treat spiritual Lords with any disrespect, but that is really the 
feeling—that we ought to be able, and that we intend, I think, to judge for 
ourselves in matters of this kind. 


Before discussing the strange proceedings of the bishops and 
the revelations of the Church’s attitude, let us glance for a moment 
at the measure which provoked them. I am not myself enamoured 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, and I think there is truth in the 
contention that it will create as many inconveniences as it will remove. 
I should have voted for it without enthusiasm if it had not been 
for the avalanche of lawn sleeves and the ecclesiastical intolerance 
arrayed upon the other side. But with seventeen bishops in the 
opposite lobby, how was it possible to doubt? The record of the 
bishops on questions of legislation, and particularly upon questions 
of social reform, discloses in no uncertain way their constant and 
unvarying opposition to any sort of progress, and shows that they 
have always been on the wrong side. It was further said against 
the Bill by many speakers, and among others the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that this particular amendment of the marriage law 
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could be defended neither by logical reasoning nor by common-sense. 
So far as- the logical reasoning is concerned nothing could be more 
true, and the amendment of the law, taken by itself, is quite inde- 
fensible. The exclusion of the deceased husband’s brother is a wanton 
flouting of logic, due, no doubt, to the fact that women have not the 
rights of citizens and cannot make their influence felt, though I am 
by no means sure whether the opponents of the Bill are not again 
right in questioning whether a majority of the women of this country 
desire the Bill.. It was, however, pointed out in the course of the 
debate, and it is notoriously true, that our English legislation is not 
logical, and that our practice always is to give way ultimately and 
to legislate upon some subject when sufficient fuss has been made 
about it. Lord Tweedmouth frankly gave the reason that ‘ of all the 
marriages coming under the law of affinity nine-tenths belong to this 
category.’ It is not a logical reason, it is not a noble and distin- 
guished reason, and it rests on no particular principle ; but it is in 
accordance with the practice of our legislation, and it would probably 
be described by the majority of politicians as sound common-sense, 
although the Archbishop does not so regard it. 

In all probability the chief reasons influencing the majority of 
those who voted for the measure were the existence of a demand 
for this change, and the absence in their minds of any valid religious 
or moral reasons against it. On general principles I know no reason 
why any healthy man should not marry any healthy woman pro- 
vided that morals and the publie health are not offended. In that 
case it may fairly be said to be chiefly their own business. Some of 
us at any rate think that there are many marriages sanctioned both by 
the State and by public opinion which might more fittingly be pro- 
hibited if a due regard were had to social welfare. 

Abstract logic and abstract justice play but little part in directing 
the votes of members of either House of Parliament, and find as 
little echo in their speeches. The argument of expediency was used 
on both sides. Undoubtedly, however, the arguments which carried 
most weight with the opponents of the Bill were those founded upon 
grounds of religion. So far as I understand them, it was said that such 
unions were prohibited by divine law as expressly set out in the Old 
Testament, as it could be properly inferred from the teachings of 
Christ, and as it was authoritatively expounded in the Canon law 
of the Church. This law was said by the Bishop of London to be 
‘a universal and unbroken custom’ of Christian society, and he said 
that he was ‘relying upon the unbroken tradition of the Church,’ 
although his particular Church is a mere mushroom of three centuries. 
It may therefore be interesting to examine this claim a little. 

Taking the Old Testament first, the passage relied upon appears 
to be Leviticus xviii. 18 : ‘ Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, 
to vex her . . . beside the other in her life time.’ The first half of 
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the chapter deals with various unlawful marriages, and the first five 
verses profess to impose upon the Children of Israel the code that 
follows. In the first place it is sufficiently obvious that the verse I 
have quoted refers to the annoyance which would be caused to a living 
wife by taking her sister as a second wife during her life time, and is 
therefore totally irrelevant to the matter at issue. So much was 
this recognised when the antagonists were face to face in the House 
of Lords that the Archbishop of Canterbury said, ‘I think it a mistake 
to rely in any literal sense upon such texts as decisive,’ while the 
Bishop of London followed his lead by saying, ‘I am not in any way 
relying upon some chapter i in Leviticus.’ In the second place I should 
‘be glad to know who is rash enough to assert that the legislation of 
Leviticus is to be the guide to practical Christian,conduct in the 
twentieth century. Not only is the Mosaic law expressly repudiated 
in the New Testament and under the new dispensation, but the 
practical consequences would be singularly awkward, for only a couple 
of chapters further on I find this injunction : ‘ A man also or woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to 
death.’ Are the supporters of Leviticus prepared to inaugurate 
a hew era of witch hunting, and if not, can they say on what grounds 
they arrogate to themselves the right to pick and choose which texts 
. of the Old Testament shall be binding and which shall not ? 

The: Bishop of London, however, though willing to abandon 
Leviticus, says that he believes the unbroken tradition against such 
marriages to be ‘an inference from the teaching of Jesus Christ 
Himself ‘with regard to the marriage law.’ It is of course impossible 
’ to argue about matters of belief, but I think it will be extraordinarily 
difficult to quote'any passages from the New Testament that can be 
said to warrant such a deduction if they were treated and construed 
according to the ordinary reasonable meaning of the English language. 
Certainly no attempt was made to do so during the debates in the 
House of Lords. No such conclusion can be arrived at without 
doing violence both to the letter and to the spirit of the accepted 
teachings of Christ. 

When the opponents of these marriages came to speak of the 
common judgment of Christendom as set out in the Canon of the 
Church, it may at once be admitted that they were on firmer ground, 
since this authority does at least exist and can be quoted. The 
Bishop of London did in fact quote the Canon passed in 1603, and it 
is worth reproducing in order that we may understand what we are 
discussing. 

No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws of God, and 
expressed in a Table set forth by authority in the year of our Lord God 1563, 
and all marriages so made . . . shall be dissolved as void from the beginning, 


and the parties so married shall by course of law be separated, and the aforesaid 
Table shall be in every church publicly set up and fixed at the charge of the 


parish. 
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In my humble opinion, so far as the test of reasoning is to be 
applied to these matters, we have only to look at the.Canon to see 
by its own intrinsic evidence how hopeless is the contention based upon 
it. First of all, who passed it? Merely an ordinary set of human 
beings in no way superior in their collective wisdom to Parliament, 
and animated by an extraordinary number of superstitions and gross 
beliefs which would be repudiated by the bishops themselves at the 
present day. This set of human beings starts with the assertion 
that the degrees are prohibited by the laws of God, and we are entitled 
to put them to the proof of it, as I have endeavoured to do in my 
preceding observations. Next we find that these prohibited degrees 
are ‘expressed in a table set forth by authority.’ Be it so; they are- 
not to be found in any verse of Scripture, but they are to be found 
in a table set forth by authority. As one authority set forth that 
particular table, so may a later authority, a greater authority and a 
better informed authority, set forth another table. Now the intrinsic 
evidence of the Canon shows, as we know to have been the fact, that 
ecclesiastical law was the law of the land in those days in a very 
different sense to that in which such a statement would be true now. 
For these same legislators enact that ‘the persons so married shall 
by course of law be separated.’ Even the most bigoted supporter 
of the rights of Convocation will not, I spppose, suggest that it is in 
its power or in its province to dictate to Parliament in the year 1907 
what married persons shall or shall not be separated by course of 
law. The law that obtains in this country at this date is the law 
enacted by Parliament in 1857 and subsequently, and it is-a matter 
entirely for the individual consciences of ether people if they wish 
in addition to be bound by rules of their own making-which are not 
universally binding and which have not the force of law. “Indeed, so 
little is it any longer correct to talk of ecclesiastical decrees having 
the force of law that wherever they are in conflict with the Statute 
Law a person must obey the Statute Law or be subject to its penalties, 
whatever may be the guidance of his individual conscience or of his 
Church. Finally this Table of Affinity is to be ‘ fixed at the charge of 
the parish.’ Nothing could more clearly mark the medieval character 
of this so-called binding legislation and its hopeless inapplicability 
to-day than this final sentence presuming to impose a charge upon the 
parish, a matter of rating which nowadays would be outside the power 
of the House of Lords itself. I am afraid this old piece of ordnance is 
so rusty and of such obsolete pattern that it is like to burst when its 
proud discoverer tries to fire it. 

Now the Bishop of London admits, though I am sure I do not 
know why, that these Canons do not bind the laity. I venture to 
‘think that at the time they were passed they did bind the laity and 
somewhat effectively. But he says every one of the clergymen of 
the Church of England is bound. One would like to know the 
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authority for this proposition, and in particular to understand to what 
extent a clergyman is bound, when he becomes bound, and what the 
penalty is for disobedience to a Canon. According to the Book of 
Common Prayer the teaching of a priest is to be founded upon the 
Scriptures, andthe Twenty-first Article of Religion emphasises this 
view, and remarks with a good deal of cynical truth concerning 
General Councils that 
inasmuch as they bean assembly of men, whereof all be not governed with the 
Spirit and Word of God, they may err, and sometimes have erred, even in things 
pertaining unto God. Therefore things ordained by them as necessary to 
salvation have neither strength nor authority, unless it may we declared that 
they be taken out of holy Scripture. 


I cannot find anywhere that obedience to the Canons of any council 
is required from a clergyman or that any penalty is imposed for 
disobedience. If the converse be indeed true, I imagine it would not 
be difficult to put one’s finger on half-a-dozen Canons of the same 
date and of equal validity which all the clergymen of the Church of 
England habitually disobey. 

It is much to be feared that the real fact is that a Canon of the 
Church of England, like any other of these strange weapons from 
ecclesiastical lumber-rooms, is only dug up and flourished about when 
no sounder argument is available. It cannot seriously be supposed 
that a Canon of 1603 carries the slightest weight with any man of the 
world, or any politician, or indeed any assembly of Englishmen outside 
the vestry of a High Church. The Duke of Norfolk, though he voted 
against the Bill, gave away rather badly the case for the universality 
of the view taken by Christendom. Speaking for the Roman Catholic 
Church, which, at any rate, has a definite constitution, and is governed 
by perfectly definite rules which its members can understand, he 
admitted that the Church of Rome did not regard these marriages 
as immoral or as against the law of God, but merely as contrary to 
a rule of the Church which could be dispensed with on proper occasion. 
It ought, of course, to be sufficiently well known that in the case of 
” the Catholic Church these marriages stand on exactly the same footing 
as marriages between first cousins, against which there is a similar rule. 

Now it is possible to understand what I will call the strictly eccle- 
siastical point of view, and such a view honestly held, logically adhered 
to, and acted upon, has my entire respect. It makes no difference 
that I may think such a view ridiculous or untenable, it makes no 
difference that I think the arguments used in support are puerile. 
The very fact that I claim the right to hold and to express my own 
opinions freely and without let or hindrance by either law or authority 
constrains me on any system of rational toleration to extend the same 
liberty in the fullest degree to those who hold other opinions. It 
seems to me therefore that the Bishop of London, if he thinks that 
the rule of the Church prohibiting these marriages is binding on him 
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and has a divine sanction, is entirely justified in anything that he says 
or does. He is justified surely in denouncing them as in his opinion 
sinful and incestuous; he is justified in saying that in his opinion 
those who contract them are no longer fitting members of the Church ; 
he is justified in using-the power which the Act of Parliament expressly 
gives him to admonish or even to censure those of his clergy who have 
anything to do with such marriages. He is indeed more than justified, 
he is compelled to take such a line if he wishes to be true to his con- 
victions ; and I hope he has taken the opportunity of his visit to America 
to make his views on these subjects clear to the Americans through 
the medium of his friends the reporters. I agree indeed with Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell in his witty contribution to the October number of this 
Review, that a bishop or a clergyman who holds these views is entitled 
and compelled to refuse to admit such persons to the Holy Com- 
munion ; and on the other side of the picture I have very little sympathy 
with those persons who wish to defy the Church one day and clamour 
for its blessing the next. This must surely be the attitude of any 
tolerant man to views on any subject which are honestly and strongly 
held. 

When, however, we come to consider the utterances of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury we find it difficult to construct any theory of 
honest conviction to explain his attitude. In the course of his speech 
on second: redding he says that the conclusions to which he comes 
from the words of Our Lord are clear, and after speaking of the exist- 
ing Christian marriage law of England, he says, ‘I will not willingly 
tamper with it, believing in my heart that in the wide and weighty 
sense of the word the sanction on which it rests is divine.’ Well, but 
if this is the view honestly held, how could the Archbishop possibly 
bring himself to tamper with it in any circumstances? And yet in 
an earlier part of the. same speech we find him saying that the rule 
ought not to be changed unless three conditions are satisfied : first, that 
it is a right thing in itself; secondly, that it is forcibly and thought- 
fully demanded ; thirdly, that the disadvantages will not outweigh the 
advantages. Now all these seem to be to me purely secular reasons, 
reasons based upon social and political considerations which might 
properly be expected to influence a pagan like myself, but which 
surely should carry no weight and could not even be heard in opposition 
toadivine law. One of the difficulties in combating these ecclesiastical 
arguments nearly always is that they put themselves forward in the 
guise of considerations of social and political expediency, and then 
strengthen a structure whose logical foundations are deplorably weak 
by a sort of buttress of divine sanction. Those of us to whom divine 
sanction, Scriptural warrant, and the law of the Church convey no 
intelligible meaning, and with whom they carry no weight, are entitled 
to ask that these two considerations should always be clearly separated. 
On the head of divine sanction what we say is, It may be so, we cannot 
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discuss it with you; it is a matter of personal belief, to you it carries 
a weight transcending all other considerations, to us it is meaningless, 
and therefore there is no common ground for discussion. On the head 
of social and political considerations, however, we are entitled to ask 
that the arguments of an Archbishop should be judged and weighed 
purely by social and political standards, precisely as though they were 
the arguments of the youngest member of the House of Commons. 
They must be judged by their inherent reasonableness and by the 
man’s knowledge of his subject, and by no other test. 

After his slight excursus into the ecclesiastical position, the Arch- 
bishop returned again to the department of rational. argument, and 
prefaced his observations by these remarkable words, ‘When we 
descend from those large principles to the lower but not less sacred 
level of what is called expediency .. .? There were some of us who 
had dimly suspected since the discussion on the Chinese coolies that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury regarded expediency as in the nature 
of a sacred thing, but we hardly expected to find him saying so totidem 
verbis. 

Let us now consider what followed on the passage of the Bill into 
law. The Archbishop of Canterbury parted with the Bill on the 
26th of August with these words: ‘ We will try to reduce those dif- 
ficulties to a minimum, and to make the new legal arrangements work 
smoothly as far as is consistent with our securing absolute respect 
for the conscientious feelings of those whom in a special sense we are 
called upon to protect.’ And again, the very last words of his speech 
were : ‘ It will be my endeavour so to act as to let the new law operate 
as smoothly as in these trying and difficult circumstances it possibly 
can.’ These words duly received their meed of applause from the 
House, which certainly interpreted them to mean that while the 
bishops would express their own opinion and would protect those of 
their clergy to whom the marriages were repellent, no pressure would 
be put on the clergy to make them act contrary to their consciences, 
and refuse either to perform the ceremony or to lend their churches 
when they had no objection to doing so. We soon had occasion to 
rub our eyes again at the interpretation put on a pledge by ecclesiastics, 
for within a few days the Archbishop himself issued a letter in which 
he advised the clergy neither to perform such marriages themselves 
nor to lend their churches for their performance. The Bishop of 
Southwark urged all officers of the Church to abstain from solemnising 
such marriages, and yet had not the courage to recommend that those 
who contracted them should be treated as open and notorious evil- 
livers. The Bishop of Salisbury expressed a hope that no one in his 
diocese would have anything to do with such marriages. The Bishop 
of London exhorted the clergy of his diocese neither to solemnise such 
@ marriage nor to lend their churches, and no doubt these instances 
might be considerably multiplied. This does not, on the whole, 
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seem to be assisting the new law to work smoothly, and one would 
rather like to know what further steps the bishops, whom the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury coupled with himself in his promise, could have 
taken to prevent the Act working smoothly, since the registry offices, 
at any rate, are happily removed from their purview. 

I conclude by referring again to the significant words of Lord 
James of Hereford and the Lord Chancellor. If these things are said 
face to face, does it not occur to the bishops and the other supporters 
of the Established Church to reflect upon the effect which their conduct 
is having outside? The plain man sees that where it is a question of 
supporting musty ecclesiastical traditions, or grabbing control of the 
children and the schools, the bishops can come down to the House of 
Lords by the dozen or two, and meetings can be engineered all over 
England to press the view of the Church. He sees, also, that when 
it is a question of the morals of the Chinese coolies, nothing but a faint, 
half-hearted protest is made, backed up by no long discussion and no 
effective action ; and he sees a general indifference on the part of the 
Episcopate to social problems, which seem to him to be urgent, and 
the solution of which strikes him as essentially a task for professing 
Christians. Can it be wondered at that he sometimes asks himself 
if it is true that the Church cares more for ecclesiastical law than for 
social reform, that it cares more for priestly dominion than for human 
well-being? And can it be wondered at if he feels an increasing 
alienation from a Church of that character? It is not for a Liberal to 
regret the hastening of Disestablishment, nor can one who really cares 
for religion suppose that it will ever be associated with the State 
without injury to its spiritual life ; but if Disestablishment is to come, 
one might wish that it should come because the Church itself needs 
a larger and freer outlet for its activities free from the bonds of State 
control, and not because the people who make up the State are weary 
and impatient of their association with a petrification. 

RussELL. 


Vor. LXII—No. 370 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PAST OF THE ‘PANTHEON’ IN 
OXFORD STREET 


Though London increases every day . . . I believe you will think the town 
cannot hold all its inhabitants, so prodigiously the population is augmented. . . . 
T’other morning, é.e. at two o’clock, I went to see Mrs. Garrick and Miss Hannah 
More at the Adelphi, and was stopped five times before I reached Northumber- 
land House ; for the tides of coaches, chariots, curricles, phaetons, &c., are 
endless. Indeed the town is so extended that the breed of chairs is almost 
lost ; for Hercules and Atlas could not carry anybody from one end of the 
enormous capital to the other. . . . There will soon be one street from London 
to Brentford—aye, and from London to every village ten miles round! ... 
I have twice this spring been going to stop my coach in Piccadilly to inquire 
what was the matter, thinking there was a mob ; not at all—it was only passengers. 


Txvus wrote Horace Walpole to Miss Berry in 1791, when the ‘ enormous 
capital’ contained about 750,000 inhabitants, against the four millions 
and a half enumerated in 1901; and his prophecy of the villages 
to be engulfed has been more than fulfilled, seeing that the Metro- 
politan Police District now extends over a radius of fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross, exclusive of the City, embracing an area of 
699 square miles. 

Oh, to bring the all-observant, nicely discriminate Horace back, 
were it but for a single summer moon! How good it would be to 
steer him leisurely in a quiet automobile through the squares and 
thoroughfares, parks and promenades, of the capital he knew so 
thoroughly and loved so well. There is little enough left for him to 
recognise, so dire has been the havoc wrought by the leasehold system 
upon the ancient landmarks, so greatly altered is the proportion of 
the few which remain to league upon league of belching chimneys. 
Think of it! Between the Mansion House, which Horace, as a young 
man, beheld rising to the designs of Dance, and Westminster, where 
was neither Big Ben nor the Victoria Tower, how few are the buildings 
whereon his eye ever rested! He was an old man when Dance re- 
built the Guildhall, but the Gothic front, which might have tickled 
the fancy of him who designed the ‘painted glass and gloom’ of 
Strawberry Hill, dates only from 1868. St. Paul’s Cathedral, of 
course, is unchanged externally (assuredly Horace would pass high 
encomium upon the recent internal decoration of choir and crossing), 
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but Temple Bar—where is it? The Law Courts—what are these ? 
The churches of Wren and Gibbs in the Strand, how meanly are they 
dwarfed by the monstrous magazines, the enormous eating-houses, 
the theatres and music-halls that tower along that ancient route! 
Somerset House he beheld demolished to make way for Sir William 
Chambers’s new palace. 


Before my gate a street’s broad channel goes 
Which still with waves of crowding people flows. 





And here behold, in a long bending row, 

How two joint cities make one glorious bow ; 

The midst—the noblest—place possest by me, 
Best to be seen by all, and all o’ersee : 

Which way soe’er I turn my joyful eye, 

Here the great Court—there the rich town—I spy. 
On either side dwells safety and delight, 

Wealth on the left, and power upon the right. 


Trafalgar Square! The name conveys no meaning to him who 
quitted this earth in the year that Nelson lost his arm. In this fine 
piazza there is but one building with which he is familiar, the church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields—Gibbs’s masterpiece, whereof the splen- 
dour moved Richard Savage to pronounce it the fane 

Where God delights to dwell and man to praise. 


The National Gallery bears for Walpole no title on its front ; a broad 
thoroughfare, flanked with monster hotels, has obliterated the site 
of Northumberland House, whither he once conveyed the Duke of 
York, Lady Northumberland, Lady Mary Coke, and Lord Hertford, 
‘all in one hackney coach,’ to change their clothes after the opera 
before going on to try and see the Cock Lane ghost.' 

The Whitehall front of the Admiralty is still screened by the 
portico and colonnade, erected by Adelphi Adam to temper the 
baldness of Ripley’s original facade; the Banqueting House, a 
dignified fragment of Inigo Jones’s great design, preserves its mingled 
memories of masques and martyrdom amid the upstart spruceness of 
new Government offices ; while the low-browed Horse Guards wins a 
smile of recognition from the revenant, who does not seem to agree with 
William Weir’s denunciation thereof as ‘one of the ugliest buildings 
in her Majesty’s service.’ * 

St. Margaret’s puny church crouches as of yore beneath the grey 
walls of the Abbey, but the soaring towers of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment enchant Walpole as the splendid fruit of the Gothic seed he 
planted at Strawberry Hill. It may be difficult to withdraw him 
from contemplation of this realisation of his early dream ; but sup- 
pose that accomplished, let us quicken the pace up the Birdcage 

1 Walpole to Montagu, February 2, 1762. 


2 London, edited by Charles Knight, 1843, vol. v. p. 209. 
382 
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Walk, past George the Fourth’s unspeakable ‘Pimlico Palace,’ and 
so up Constitution Hill through Hyde Park to Oxford Street. Our 
purpose in coming so far is to test Horace Walpole’s recollection of a 
certain building, which stands almost unnoticed now amid the huge 
warehouses of that busy thoroughfare, but on which he looked with 
amazement at its splendour when it was being built. Writing to 
Lady Ossory in 1769, he had the following : 

What do you think of a winter Ranelagh erecting in Oxford Road at the 
expense of 60,0007. ? If we laugh at the French, they stare at us. Our enormous 
luxury and expense astonish them. I carried their Ambassador and a Comte de 
Levi to see the Pantheon, which is almost finished. Imagine Baalbec in all its 
glory. It amazed me. The pillars are of artificial giallo-antico. The ceilings, 
even of the passages, are of the most beautiful stuccos in the best taste of the 
grotesque. The ceilings of the ball-room and the panels are painted like Raphael's 
loggias in the Vatican. A dome like the Roman Pantheon, glazed. Monsieur 
de Guisnes said to me, ‘ Ce n’est qu’& Londres qu’on peut faire cela ! ’ 

James Wyatt was the architect of this Temple of Pleasure, which 
was opened in 1772 as ‘a place of evening entertainment for the 
Nobility and Gentry.’ The scheme of the proprietors was an am- 
bitious one. Membership was by subscription of six guineas for the 
season, but no subscription could be received for anyone who was 
not recommended by a peeress. Now peeresses one hundred and 
thirty-five years ago were neither so numerous nor so easily accessible 
as we know them. All the world of fashion panted for admission 


to the weekly masquerades and other entertainments in the Pantheon, 
but all the world could not command the good graces of a peeress ; 
whereat murmurs arose, and the management issued the following 
manifesto : 


Many Ladies and Gentlemen, whose Company would do Honour to any 
Society, having objected to the Method of subscribing to the Pantheon, the 
Proprietors think it necessary to inform those Ladies and Gentlemen that their 
Intention in requiring the recommendation of Peeresses was to prevent such 
People only from obtaining Subscriptions whose Appearance might not only be 
improper, but subversive of that Elegance and Propriety which they wish on 
every Occasion to preserve, and which, they presume, could not have been 
preserved by an open and general Subscription. But notwithstanding the 
Subscription is, in the first Instance, limited to the Recommendation of a Peeress, 
yet, as every Subscriber can under such Sanction recommend, they apprehend 
the Difficulty is in a great Measure removed ; and, to render the Access still more 
easy, the Proprietors have been honoured with recommendatory Cards from 
Ladies of the first Rank, by which Means those whose Situation and Character 
will entitle them to a Place amongst People of Fashion and Politeness, may, 
by applying at the Pantheon, be accommodated with a Subscription. 


One of the earliest entertainments was a masked ball. 


There were said (according to a contemporary journal) to be near 2000 
masks, among which was a Highlander, with the dirk, fillibeg, pistol, broad- 
sword and every necessary mark of character, Mr. McDonald of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The Doorkeepers at first refused this Mask entrance, on account of the arms 
it bore with it, but as tie Gentleman and his friends convinced them that he 
wore them only as = part of the character he assumed, and as he declared he 
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should attack none that night but Ladies, he was admitted with his hostile 
weapons. 

For several seasons the entertainments ran on the decorous lines 
laid down by the proprietors, who certainly spared no expense to 
maintain a high standard, as, for example, when, in 1775, they 
engaged Signora Agujari to sing two songs for 100/. a night, an enor- 
mous fee in those days. But as the novelty of the affair began to 
wear off, season-ticket holders fell away ; masquerade tickets were 
offered at two guineas, and a payment of five shillings secured admis- 
sion to ordinary evening entertainments, where the attractions were 
‘a Band of Horns and Clarinets, Tea, Coffee, Orgeat, Lemonade, 
etc.’ Moreover, people wearied of the exertion entailed by a 
masquerade according to eighteenth-century fashion. It was not 
enough to fig oneself out in fancy dress ; the part assumed had to be 
sustained dramatically, and recitations in character were a recog- 
nised part of the revels. It was much easier and more amusing to 
don a simple domino and watch the antics of other folk. Hence in 
1780 the Morning Herald complains that : 

The dulness which has of late prevailed at our Masquerades has been generally 


attributed to a want of cash amongst the ordinary class and the want of character 
in those of superior rank. .... The company that assembled here on Wednesday 


night could not be less than 1000 persons, principally in dominos. 

By that time the price of a masquerade ticket had been reduced 
to a guinea, and let us hope that peeresses were no longer responsible 
for the character of the company, for a Pantheon ball had become 
the recognised field for thinly—very thinly—veiled licence, upon 
which the Press dilated with remarkable frankness, tinged by no 
shade of reproof. The Morning Herald, at that time the accredited 
organ of fashion, has the following passage in its notice of a masked 
ball on the 22nd of November, 1780: 


Of the nobility and people of fashion present were the Lords Cholmondeley, 
Chesterfield, Molesworth, Maynard, Malden and Lewisham ; the Russian and 
Neapolitan Ambassadors [here follow a long string of names, including those 
of several ladies]. . . . The Cyprian sisterhood were most of them present . . . 
and some of the first persons in the kingdom were seen urging their amorous 
suit. . . . Towards the morning the greatest part of the company were seen 
filing off in couples as chance or inclination directed, and about eight in the 
morning the rooms were perfectly cleared. . . . An elegantly dressed couple, 
who formed part of the too numerous domino promenade at the Pantheon, were 
imagined by several of the company to be Mrs. R—b—n and Lord ——, who 
has condescended to accept the office of introducing her to an elevated lover. The 
lady, accosting a beggar, said ‘It is very odd that such a poor vagabond as you 
are should have found out that the nearest way to St. Giles’s is through the 
Pantheon. The proprietors are much obliged to you.’ ‘Sweet gentlewoman,’ 
answered the vagrant, ‘ geographers and travellers are more indebted to you, 
who have discovered that the direct road to Wales is through Malden.’ 


Under this transparent disguise may be recognised George, Prince 


of Wales, at that time a perfect Antinous of eighteen on the threshold 
of his long career of dissipation ; ‘ Perdita’ Robinson, whose dimpled 
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countenance, depicted by Romney, lightens the Hertford Gallery at 
this day ; * and Viscount Malden, a youth of three-and-twenty, after- 
wards fifth Earl of Essex. a 

Notwithstanding the growing shamelessness of these assemblies, 
ladies of rank, in the imaginary security of fancy disguise or plain 
dominos, continued to attend them. In 1781 we read that ‘ their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland were dis- 
covered in an old man and an old woman.’ This was not the notorious 
brother of George the Fourth, who was then but an innocent boy of 
ten, but his cousin, a son of the deceased Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
This prince was an Admiral of the White, and had attained the respect- 
able age of six-and-thirty. His elder brother, the Duke of Gloucester, 
seldom missed a masquerade, and often brought his duchess also to 
grace the proceedings. 

In truth, these revels required all the grace that might be had to 
redeem them from becoming sheer saturnalia. One has to be careful in 
quoting from the extremely outspoken contemporary accounts lest the 
chaste ears of the present century receive offence. The fashionable intel- 
ligence in the Morning Herald described as minutely the characters, 
appearance, dress, and behaviour of the demi-monde as it did those 
of the beau monde. The two worlds met in these saloons for their 
mutual entertainment. On special occasions the highest in the land 
did not disdain to dance before a company largely composed of what 


was euphemistically termed ‘the Cyprian Sisterhood.’ There was no 
Juvenal in the Georgian age ; at least, if there were, he kept discreetly 
mute, and left the field to the lively reporter of the Morning Herald. 


The Prince of Wales was dressed 
in a drab-coloured coat and paste 
buttons, with a white satin waistcoat, 
over which his Highness wore a white 
lute string domino, trimmed with pink 
and silver gauze and Italian flowers of 
variegated colours. The Prince was 
unmasked towards the close of the 
night, and appeared highly pleased. 
The Duke of Cumberland join’d the 
Prince’s company, and together with 
the Duchess of Cumberland, Lady 
de Ferrers, Lord Chesterfield and a 
few others, supped in a private room. 
Though the guests in general sacrificed 
pretty freely to Bacchus, not a single 
fracas, nor anything tending towards 
it, happened to interrupt that extreme 
good humour and rational conviviality 
that Teigned throughout the evening. 


The chief constellations of the 
pleasurable sphere were the lovely 
Perdita in a domino and mask that did 
not quite conceal her dimples ; the two 
elegant Miss Carters; the Wren of 
Paradise ; the beautiful Miss Hughes 
in a Quaker’s habit; Miss Waters, 
Miss Hemet, Miss Evans, &c., &c. 
The Seminaries of Mary-Le-Bone and 
other Cyprian Nurseries, with the 
cloisters of King’s Place, turned out 
a very good assortment for the evening. 





be This picture was bought at the sale of Desamenty 8 effects in 1807 for nineteen 


guineas. 


Lord Hertford secured it not long after for twenty-one guineas. 


Perhaps 


if offered for sale now the price might run into five figures. 
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On the occasion of a masked subscription ball given at the Pantheon, 
under the auspices of ‘the club at Weltjie’s in St. James’s Street,’ 
a space in the centre of the great room was enclosed with a red rope, 
wherein a select company danced quadrilles, gavottes, &c., for the 
delectation of a company of the usual kind numbering 1500. The 
list of dancers admits one to a curious glimpse of the habits of the 
fashionable world when George the Third was king. 


1. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales Duchess of Devonshire 
2. Lord Lewisham Lady Duncannon. 

. Lord Herbert Lady Salisbury. 

. Hon. Mr. G. Pitt Lady A. Campbell. 

. Marquis of Graham Lady Jersey. 

. Colonel Phipps Lady L. Nugent. 

- Major St. Leger Miss Ingram. 

. Mr. Churchill. Miss Harland. 


The uniform worn on this occasion was an elegant fancy dress of white, blue 
and silver, with Henry the Eighth kind of hats, diamond buttons and leathers. 


The Master of Ceremonies in these entertainments was a certain 
Captain John Donellan, formerly in the Royal Artillery, and afterwards 
in the East India Company’s service. Having been cashiered for 
receiving bribes from native merchants, he came home and became 
one of the proprietors of the Pantheon. His career, none too credit- 
able at any time, was closed in 1784 in a terrible manner. Having 
married in 1777 a sister of Sir Theodosius Boughton, of Lawford Hall, 
Warwickshire, he determined that his wife should inherit the greater 
part of a fortune of 2000. a year, to which her brother would succeed 
upon coming of age. Boughton, a young rake, was lying ill at Lawford, 
suffering from the effects of dissipation. Captain and Mrs. Donellan 
came to stay with him. The Captain employed himself in distilling 
laurel water from leaves gathered in the garden, mixed some of the 
extract with his brother-in-law’s medicine, and caused the wretched 
lad to die in great agony. Of this inhuman act Donellan was con- 
victed, and was hanged at Warwick in April 1784. 

Thenceforward the last pretence of keeping society select at the 
Pantheon was surrendered by the managers. It was opened for morn- 
ing promenades at a shilling entry, and for two shillings of an evening. 
Various devices were contrived to attract pleasure-seekers. Among 
other spectacles was a new fish-balloon exhibited by a Mr. Uncles, 
whose advertisement may raise a smile among present-day aeronauts : 


It is now universally admitted that every attempt to steer Balloons in the 
air by any power of mechanism will always prove fruitless, as there is no possi- 
bility of finding a point d’appui or point of resistance. Mr. Uncles, though 
convinced of this truth, is nevertheless ambitious as an Englishman of meriting 
the name of the first aerial charioteer. Instead therefore of making use of 
uneffectual sails, oars, wings, &c., he is determined to compe! living force, combat 
the wind and guide himself through the regions of the sky. With this intention 
he has just finished a vast Fish-formed Balloon, to which is suspended a splendid 
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triumphal car, elegantly ornamented with projecting accommodations for four 
harness’d eagles, perfectly tame, and capable of flying in every direction at their 
master’s will. 


The masked balls, however, continued as before, constantly 
illumined by the rays of royalty. It would be difficult to calculate 
the value to the management of the Prince of Wales’s convivial tem- 
perament. But his constancy to the establishment was not reflected 
in his dealings with the fair sex. In 1788 there is no more mention 
of the dimpled Perdita, who has waned before the rising of another 
star : 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Dukes of York, Gloucester 
and Cumberland, supped on the new platform with the Dutchesses of Gloucester 
and Cumberland, Prince William and Princess Sophia. At an adjacent table 
were Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lady Haggerston and the friends of the royal party. 


A strange group! Three years before, in 1785, the Prince of Wales 
had married Maria Anne Fitzherbert, who lived with him as his wife 
till 1803. 

It may be surmised that, despite the unflagging support of the 
Carlton House party and the recurrent testimony borne by the 
Morning Herald to the fascinations of the Pantheon, the proprietors 
found some difficulty in bringing their books to show a credit balance. 
The Prince of Wales led the smart world in the fashion of running up 
long bills and taking no thought for their payment, and the manage- 
ment must have experienced no little difficulty in getting their accounts 
settled. Anyhow, when the Haymarket Opera House was burnt 
down, the proprietors of the great pleasure-palace in Oxford Road 
accepted the opportunity which presented itself for getting the concern 
off their hands. This was the turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Pantheon as a place of entertainment. One O'Reilly took it on a 
lease of four years at an annual rental of 3000/., employed Wyatt to 
convert it into a theatre, ran up a debt of 30,000/., was declared 
bankrupt, and sold the lease to Taylor, proprietor of the vanished 
Opera House, who opened the Pantheon for Italian opera in 1791 
under the name of the King’s Theatre. 

The new house had a famous season, but luck was against it. In 
January 1792 it was totally destroyed by fire, the work, as was sus- 
pected, of an incendiary. First and last, it had lost in building and 
alteration nearly 100,000/., of which only 15,0001. was covered by 
insurance. Of the great building, therefore, which excited Horace 
Walpole’s amazement in 1769, probably only the stone front facing 
the Oxford Road remained standing. But Horace lived to see it rise 
again from its ashes. One Crispin Claggett, having obtained a lease 
of the whole premises for sixty-one years at an annual rent of 400I., 
proceeded to raise a new Pantheon according to designs submitted 
to the Prince of Wales, and by him ‘most graciously received an 
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highly approved.’ The building was finished early in 1795, and was 
advertised to open with a course of oratorios in Lent ; but at the last 
moment the Lord Chamberlain, for reasons variously interpreted, 
refused a licence, and the oratorios were transferred to the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. So Mr. Claggett was fain to fall back upon 
masquerade, and on April the 11th we find revels of the old sort in 
full swing—revels which suggest Pandemonium as a more appro- 
priate name than Pantheon. ‘The Cyprian belles,’ we are told, 
‘were numerous, but not of the haut ton. The supper and wines were 
liberally supplied ; and after supper the company, as usual, began 
to play off freaks of whim and sprightliness with which the bottle had 
inspired them.’ The Royal Family was represented on this occasion 
in the person of Prince William of Gloucester, but the patron-in-chief 
was absent on other business, for it was announced that the ball was 
held ‘in honour of the approaching nuptials of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales.’ 

After this the proprietor succeeded in obtaining a licence for the 
production of operas and plays, but he had a powerful rival in Covent 
Garden, and constant litigation finally drove him off the scene, Colonel 
Greville and a Mr. Cundy successively becoming owners of the Pan- 
theon. In 1812 a second fire destroyed all the interior between the 
front and the theatre ; Mr. Cundy failed financially, and the Marquess 
of Blandford, Lord Bruce and Mr. Hampson became acting-proprietors- 
in the interest of the creditors. Cundy was retained as manager ; 
the place was reopened as a theatre in 1813, and although the new 
Lord Chamberlain refused a licence, plays were acted regularly through- 
out the summer season under a magistrate’s licence for music and 
dancing. The Lord Chamberlain then instituted proceedings; the 
ill-starred Cundy was fined heavily ; so were some of the actors, and 
in 1814 the bailiffs were in possession of the premises. Sir Francis 
Burdett raised a debate in the House of Commons upon what he 
termed the harsh and partial conduct of one Lord Chamberlain in 
stopping by interdict performances which had been licensed by his 
predecessor, Lord J. Thynne, thereby ruining Cundy, who had spent 
55,0007. on the venture. 

But it availed not. Exit Cundy, and nothing more is heard of 
the Pantheon, save in the Law Courts, till 1832, when the ruinous 
building was put up at auction by order of the Court of Chancery, 
and the freehold knocked down to a Mr. Robertson for 16,000I. 

Sydney Smirke was employed as architect to repair the ruin, and 
in April 1834 it was opened as a saloon of fine arts and bazaar, where 
artists might exhibit their works and tradesmen their goods; the 
proprietor recouping himself by rents for stalls and wall space and 
commission on sales. 

Languid and uneventful, if blameless, are the annals of the Pantheon 
during the early Victorian era. It entered upon its latest and present 
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phase when the freehold was purchased by Messrs. W. and A Gilbey, 
the enterprising firm of wine merchants; yet still as one loiters 
through the spacious counting-house on the first floor and the lofty 
rooms behind it, one may fancy he hears the rustle of satin, the tap- 
tap of delicate heels upon the stairs, the liquid notes of Signora Cas- 
sentini in Guglielmi’s Bella Pescatrice, or the distant echoes of the 
royal supper party in the private apartments. The soberly dressed, 
well-mannered clerks disappear from view, yielding place to phantom 
bucks and macaronies with periwigs powdered and peaked ; among 
the masked ladies one may catch a glimpse of Perdita’s dimples or the 
delicately arched nose of Mrs. Fitzherbert. . And there is the First 
Gentleman in Europe himself ; a trifle unsteady in his gait, perhaps ; 
his face, still so handsome, flushed with something more than the glow 
of youth ; but ever winning and benign, with that irresistible mingling 
of dignity and familiarity which, even after the many sad and shameful 
years to come, won the enthusiastic devotion of one so well versed in 
character as Sir Walter Scott. 

A place of many memories, this Pantheon, not all of the most 
elevating kind, indeed, but refreshing in a city of such rapid change 
as the metropolis of England. 

HERBERT MaxwELL. 





THE OPIUM EDICT AND ALCOHOL IN 
CHINA 


‘Nor does the Chinaman drink whisky. You never saw a Chinaman drunk 
in California.’ —Hznry Warp BrECHER. 

‘A large Chinese population in Virginia . .. free ‘from drunkenness.’— 
Marx Twalrn. 

‘In twelve years [residence in China] I saw only five cases of intoxication ; 
delirium tremens is unknown, and nervous diseases are very rare. —Dr. DupGEON 
(missionary doctor in Peking). 

‘It is exceedingly rare to see a drunken man.’—AROHDEACON MouLe (about 
forty years in China). 


TxE recent Opium Edict, ordering the disuse of opium all over China 
within the next ten years, is one of the most interesting documents 
ever signed by the Vermilion Pencil. People are now asking : (1) Is 
the movement a genuine one on the part of the Chinese high autho- 
rities ? and (2) Will the prohibition be enforced ? 

To the first question I should be inclined to answer, Yes ; and the 
second I would shirk by some such hypothetical evasion as, Yes, if a 
sufficient spirit of patriotism can be aroused among the people at large. 
Short of such a spirit, any Opium Edict from the Throne would be just 
as far from influencing the Chinese people as have been the busy- 
body efforts of the well-intentioned Anti-Opium Society during the 
past five-and-thirty years. To these efforts the Chinese have never 
paid any attention at all ; it was the victory of Japan that suggested, 
among other points to be imitated in the conquerors, a national 
abstention from the drug. 

There is, however, a third question, which nobody yet seems to 
have asked, though, under certain conditions, of equal importance 
with the other two. These conditions are simply two assumptions : 
(1) that the movement of the high Chinese authorities has been 
found to be genuine, and (2) that opium-smoking in China has been 
suppressed. Granting these two conditions to be fulfilled, the question 
I have to propound is, ‘ What then?’ By which I mean, Will China 
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emerge from the opium habit a spotless empire, where no artificial 
stimulant beyond tea enters into the life of the people ? 

China has now for a long time been distinguished for her sobriety 
in regard to the consumption of alcohol ; but will there not be a risk, 
so soon as opium becomes a thing of the past, of developing a Drink 
Question, such as confronts us in this country, and which I personally 
have always regarded as a more terrible problem than the Opium 
Question, as I have witnessed it in China? There is always human 
nature to be reckoned with ; weak human cravings which, as we are 
told by Horace, may be driven out with a pitchfork, but which will 
always surely come back. The most vigorous English poet of the 
nineteenth century has put it on record that 


Man being reasonable must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication— 


and if the opium-swoon is to be no longer allowed, it seems natural 
to suppose that the ordinary Chinaman will turn his thoughts in the 
direction of alcoholic drinks. 

There being, therefore, such a possibility, it may be useful as well 
as interesting to trace, so far as possible, chronologically, the history 
of the use of alcohol in China, with especial reference to the part alcohol 
played in Chinese social life, prior to the more extended use of opium, 
which dates from about a century ago. 

The origin of wine—by which convenient term I mean to include 
all alcoholic drinks—is lost in the mists of antiquity. There are 
various legends in this connexion, of more or less extravagance. One 
of these makes wine a divine gift from God, who placed a wine-star 
in the firmament ; another locates a wine-spring on earth ; but as one 
and all have been disposed of by an able writer of the eleventh century, 
we need not stop to consider them here. 

We shall do better by plunging at once into China’s feudal age, 
about 1100 years before Christ, and collecting what scraps of informa- 
tion may be available. 

The second king of the Chou dynasty was then on the throne, 
and it became necessary to issue a kind of manifesto on the use and 
abuse of wine ; the latter, the abuse of wine, being one of the chief 
causes of the fall of the preceding House. This curious State Paper 
is still in existence, having successfully resisted the severe tests to 
which it has been subjected by generations of Chinese critics. It 
opens by pointing out that wine was originally reserved for sacrificial 
occasions alone, and that it was by diverting it to the use of man in 
ordinary life that vice and crime were fostered. The King, however, 
goes on to say that when a man has done his duty by his parents, then 
he is at liberty to refresh himself; and when he has done his duty to 
his sovereign, he may be allowed to drink even to elevation. The 
king further points out that the best rulers have always abstained 
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from drink, and he advises the heads of the great feudal houses, 
the Ministers of War, Works, and Agriculture, to go and do like- 
wise. 

There was, no doubt, ample cause for such a manifesto.. The 
feudal age, as pictured for us in the Odes and the 7'so Chuan, must 
have been a merry age, with plenty of the three excitements which 
men have always seemed to like best—war-making, love-making, and 
getting drunk. An ode written in reference to the entertainment of 
the feudal princes at Court, begins as follows : 


As the dew on the grass 

With the sun’s rays will pass, 
So we’ll drink through the night 
Till we’re thoroughly tight. 


Another long ode, specially directed against drunkenness, describes 
the guests at an ordinary banquet. They behave quietly enough at 
first, but 

When they begin to feel tipsy, 

Their decorous behaviour changes to frolic ; 

They leave their seats and wander about, 

Kicking their legs high in the dance. 


When they are still more drunk, 
They altogether forget themselves, 
And with their caps awry, 

Dance on without ceasing. 


The writer adds that if, when drunk, they would only go home, it 
would be much better, both for themselves and for their host. 

Another ode illustrates the quiet happiness of the suzerain, as 
follows : 


Look at the fishes, 

How they rise and sink ! 
Look at the king ; 

He’s having a drink ! 


In another ode, the royal uncles and brothers thank the King for 
having given them a feast at which they all got drunk. 

Again another ode was written to illustrate the happy intercourse 
which prevailed between the Marquis of Lu and the officials of his 
State : 

Boom, boom, go the drums ; 
We get drunk, and then dance, 
All happy together. 


No wonder that the @sios dovdds, sweet-voiced bard, went on to 


say 
Very admirable was_the Marquis of Lu. 
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That bard would most probably have stamped with his approval such 
gems of English literature as 


O the days when I was young, 
When [I laugh’d in Fortune’s spite, 
Talk’d of love the whole day long, 
And with nectar crown’d the night ! 
Then it was, old Father Care, 
Little reck’d I of thy frown, 

Half thy malice youth could bear, 
And the rest a bumper drown. 


Fill the bumper fair ! 
Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of Care 
Smooths away a wrinkle. 


For it is abundantly clear that the ancient Chinese, as a nation, 


gloried and drank deep. 


Confucius, as we should expect from what we know of his dignified 
personality, was an honourable exception. He took wine, indeed, 
but did not allow himself to be confused by it. He was not a tee- 


totaller, but a temperance man. 

It is, or was, a comfortable superstition, especially among sailors, 
that drunkenness is a great protection against physical injury. This 
idea was anticipated by the philosopher Chuang Tz‘i, who flourished 
three centuries and more before Christ. 


A drunken man [he says] who falls out of a cart, though he may suffer, does 
not die. His bones are the same as other people’s ; but he meets his accident 
in a different way. His spirit is in a condition of security. He is not conscious 
of riding in the cart ; neither is he conscious of falling out of it. Ideas of life, 
death, fear, &c., cannot penetrate his breast ; and so he does not suffer from 
contact with objective existences. 


In the K‘ung-ts‘ung-tzii, a work ascribed to the third century B.c., 
we read, 


The Lord of P‘ing-yiian was drinking with Tzii-kao, and kept urging the 
latter to fill up, saying, ‘It is said that the Emperors Yao and Shun drank one 
thousand chung, and Confucius one hundred hu, while Tzii-lu, with all his chatter, 
managed to get through ten ho. Among the holy men and worthies of old, 
there was none who could not drink ; why then do you refuse?’ ‘I have always 
heard,’ replied Tzii-kao, ‘ that the holy men and worthies of old strove to unite 
mankind by moral teaching, and not by drinking and guzzling.’ ‘If so,’ re- 
torted the Lord of P‘ing-yiian, ‘ where did the saying come from?’ ‘It came,’ 
answered Tzii-kao, ‘from drunkards, who are eager to make others like them- 
selves, and it is not true.’ 


We may now pass on to a more genuinely historical period than 
that we leave behind. In B.c. 179 the Emperor Wén Ti, of the Han 
dynasty, to signalise his accession to the throne, bestowed a free 
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pardon on all malefactors, and authorised general rejoicings for the 
space of five days. This meant that the existing law, which prohibited 
more than three persons from drinking together without special cause 
and licence, was for those five days to be in abeyance. 

From this time onward the numerous entries referring to wine in 
the dynastic histories deal almost entirely with prohibitions of its 
manufacture, sale, and even use, either because it was a Government 
monopoly, or as a means of husbanding the supply of grain in times 
of scarcity and drought ; and, again, with the relaxation of such pro- 
hibitions in times of plenty. In B.c. 56 the Emperor published an 
edict denouncing the arbitrary action of certain high authorities who 
had prohibited the use of wine. Marriage, said the Emperor, is the 
most important of human rites, and wine and banqueting are necessary 
to the due administration of that rite. 

Passing on to the close of the second century a.D., we find the 
famous general Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, one of the heroes of the Three Kingdoms, 
presenting a memorial in time of drought and rebellion, asking that 
the use of wine should be prohibited. In this he was successfully 
opposed by K‘ung Jung, who argued that there had always been a 
wine-star in the sky and a spring of wine on earth, that the Emperors 
of the Golden Age had drunk wine, that Confucius had drunk wine, 
and that many acts of bravery had been performed by heroes well 
primed with liquor, &c. 

But we must now go back to the earlier years of the Han dynasty, 
in which we shall find that the everyday wine of the people, an ardent 
spirit distilled from rice or millet, was confronted by some serious 
rivals for popular favour. The two most important seem to have 
appeared about the same time, though the sources from which they 
came must have been widely different. The first of these was the 
alcoholic liquor produced by fermentation of mare’s milk, and known 
to us as koumiss or cosmos.' This drink, undoubtedly of Tartar 
origin, is mentioned in the History of the Western Han Dynasty, which 
covers a period of 200 years before Christ, and we are further told 
that in the year B.c. 104 the Emperor Wu Ti made an alteration in the 
official title of those whose duty it was to superintend the preparation 
of koumiss for Imperial use. 

This form of wine, however, does not seem to be frequently men- 
tioned in Chinese literature. Liu Yin (a.p. 1241-1293), of the Mongol 
dynasty, wrote a short poem, entitled Black-Horse Wine, in which 
he speaks of it as the ‘ godlike cream’; and Hsii Yu-jen, of the same 
dynasty, declares that it has the flavour of nectar (amrita) and the 
fragrance of the wine-spring. ‘The foal,’ he adds, ‘is pining for its 
milk, while the general is lying drunk in his tent.’ 


«Their drink is mare’s milk, prepared in such a way that you would take it for 
white wine; and a right good drink it is, called by them kemiz.’ So Marco Polo 
(ch. liii). Rubruquis says, ‘It makes a man’s inside feel very cosy.’ 
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The other of the two chief rivals to the grain-spirit or whisky of 
China is the fermented juice of the grape—.e. wine in our sense of the 
term. Grape-wine was very much in vogue in China for a great 
number of centuries. It became a popular drink with many of the 
tipsy poets and painters who have adorned the annals of Chinese 
literature and art. It is first mentioned in the History of the Eastern 
Han Dynasty, which covers a period of 200 years after Christ. Grapes 
are there said to have been introduced from Li-i, some country to the 
west of China ; there is, however, little reason to doubt that grapes 
and walnuts were both brought from Fergana or Khokand by the 
famous statesman and traveller, Chang Ch‘ien, about z.c. 130, who is 
further said to have taught his countrymen the art of making wine, 
which he learnt from the Persians. 

But it is from the poets of the T‘ang dynasty, a.p. 605-906, that 
we get the fullest recognition of the part played by grape-wine in the 
social life of China. 

Wang Chi, of the sixth and seventh centuries a.p., to whom I 
shall return, mentions the red wine of the grape. He was beyond 
doubt a hard drinker, and asks 


When all around me are drunk, 
How can I alone bear to be sober ? 


Li T‘ai-po, a.p. 705-762, speaks of the Han River in the distance as 
duck’s-egg green, ‘like the colour of fresh unstrained grape-wine.’ 
Wang Han, also of the eighth century, has the following short poem 
on military life : 
Tis night; the grape-juice mantles high 
in cups of gold galore ; 
We set to drink—but now the bugle 
sounds to horse once more. 
Oh marvel not if drunken we 
lie strewed about the plain ; 
How few of all who seek the fight 
shall e’er come back again ! 


The Emperor Mu Tsung, who reigned a.p. 821-825, was on one 
occasion giving an entertainment at which grape-wine from western 
Liang-chou was introduced. ‘ Drink this,’ said the Emperor, “and 
very soon you will feel a delicious sensation creeping all over your 
body.’ 

P‘i Jih-hsiu, who graduated in a.D. 867, has a short poem in which 
he mentions the visit of a friend, when all the chrysanthemums had 
been killed by early frosts, and there was nothing for him to look at 
but a grape-vine on a trellis. He was not a tippler himself; at any 
rate, he has left behind him a powerful admonition against wine. 

Tou Ko, of the eleventh century, who wrote the Chiu P*u, an 
important work on wine, says : ‘ In Fergana, a great quantity of wine 
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is made from grapes, and huge quantities of it are stored away, not 
spoiling even after many decades.’ 

Yiian Hao-wén, who graduated in a.p. 1221, has a long poem 
eulogistic of the grape, in a prefatory note to which he says that the 
Taji Arabs made wine from grapes; and there are others who need not 
be mentioned by name. 

In a.D. 1381 a poet named Wang Kan drank of some grape-wine 
ata temple. He says it was sweet, cool, and clear as crystal, not to 
be excelled by either of two other drinks, which I have been unable 
to identify. By-and-by he became dead drunk, and, on waking, he 
called for pen and paper, and indited a poem, in which he describes 
how delightfully he had found himself laughing and talking, mind 
and body enjoying perfect peace, and how he had passed quickly 
into the oblivion of sleep, quite unaware of the moon shining brightly 
in the south-west. 

Hsii Hsiieh-mo, of the Ming dynasty, has an amusing poem, 
telling how, when he had been to give a parting friend a good send-off, 
and had taken enough wine to make him thoroughly tipsy, he suddenly 
found himself in front of a picture of a drunken man—a common 
subject, by the way, with Chinese artists, especially in reference to 
Buddhist priests, who speak euphemistically of wine as ‘ salvation 
soup, and whose backslidings the artists love to portray. What 
chiefly puzzled our friend Hsii was to decide who was the drunker, 
himself or the man in the picture. But what chiefly concerns us is 
the fact that the wine which had elevated Hsii was, in his own words, 
‘from the grape, and red as blood.’ 

Finally, Li Shih-chén, author of the great Materia Medica, has an 
article on the mode of preparation, and the different kinds of grape- 
wine ; but the use of this drink does not appear to have survived under 
the Manchu dynasty, certainly not to the present day. In which 
connection it is interesting to note that efforts are now being made 
at Chefoo to produce wine from the fine grapes which abound in the 
north of China. 

We must now retrace our steps to the point at which we turned 
aside from the main issue to note the introduction and use of koumiss 
and grape-wine. With regard to other intoxicating drinks, it is 
not necessary to do more than say that the Chinese have made wine 
from honey, from cassia-flowers, from the chrysanthemum, from the 
pomegranate, and even red wine from peach-blooms, just as we make 
cowslip, gooseberry, and elderberry wine. Even the art of making 
perry was discovered, as we are told in a miscellany of the thirteenth 
century, by a man who put away some pears in a jar and then forgot 
all about them. Such, however, are merely fancy drinks, and have 
no serious bearing upon the subject. 

It still remains to be seen what once was, and may be again, the 
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national feeling towards the use of alcohol, and the extent to which 
its use and abuse have been carried. 

It is recorded of Ts‘ai Yung, the great statesman who died a.p, 
193, that once when he arrived at a house to which he had been invited 
for some festivity he found that his host was already drunk. 

In the third century a.D. seven poets formed themselves into a 
kind of club, and took as their title ‘The Seven Worthies of the 
Bamboo Grove.’ One of these ‘ worthies’ was Liu Ling. He was a 
hard drinker, and declared that to a drunken man ‘the affairs of 
this world appear but as so much duckweed in a river.’ He wished 
to be always accompanied by a servant with wine, and followed by 
another with a spade, so that he might be buried where he fell. 

Chéng Ch‘iian, of the same century, was greatly addicted to wine. 
On his deathbed he said to his friends, ‘ Bury me alongside a potter’s 
field, so that some hundred years hence, when I have been turned 
once more into earth, I may happily be taken and made into a wine 
jar, in accordance with my dearest wish.’ These words hardly fail to 
recall the famous old song of two centuries ago : 


Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale 
(Out of which I now drink to sweet Kate of the vale), 
Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old soul, 

As e’er drank a bottle, or fathomed a bow! ; 

In bousing about ’twas his praise to excel, 

And among jolly topers he bore off the bell. 


It chanced as in dog-days he sat at his ease, 

In his flower-woven arbour, as gay as you please, 
With a friend and a pipe puffing sorrow away, 
And with honest old stingo was soaking his clay, 
His breath-doors of life on a sudden were shut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 


His body, when long in the ground it had lain, 

And time into clay had resolved it again, 

A potter found out in its covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he formed this brown jug ; 
Now sacred to friendship, and mirth, and mild ale, 
So here’s to my lovely sweet Kate of the vale ! 


Ko Hung, a philosopher of the fourth century a.p., otherwise 
known as Pao-po-tzii, wrote a long article on the evils of wine. He 
warns against yielding to the delights of the eye, ear, nose, mouth, 
and heart ; the eye being confused by beauty, the ear by sweet sounds, 
the nose by fragrant perfumes, the mouth by rich food, and the heart 
by ambition and desire for gain. Wine, he goes on to say, is a poison- 
ous thing, and of not the smallest benefit. Men begin by laughing 
and talking ; they soon get to dancing and shouting, no one troubling 
to answer anybody else, and so on to still more disgraceful scenes. 
The great evil of the age is drunkenness, owing to which the superior 
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man loses his self-respect and his humbler fellow-creature finds 
himself in prison. 

About the same time, T‘ao Ch‘ien, one of China’s most famous 
poets, was inditing ode upon ode in praise of wine. In one he declares 
that he loves to get half tipsy every evening, and then dash off a few 
lines of poetry to amuse himself: In another he rails against the 
idea of stopping wine, saying that if his wine was stopped at night, he 
couldn’t go to sleep ; and that if it was stopped in the morning, he 
would never be able to get up. 

Fu I, a scholar and official, who died in a.p. 639, was the originator 
of epitaphs in China. He wrote his own, and has given us thereby 
a clue to. his mode of life : 


Fu I loved the green hills and white clouds : 
Alas! he died of drink. 


The poet Li T‘ai-po, above-mentioned, is supposed to have met 
his death by tumbling out of a boat, when drunk, in a frantic effort 
to embrace the reflection of the moon. The teetotaller will get no 
consolation from him. He tells us that 300 cups of wine will banish 
thousands of cares; and that, although cares may be many and cups 
proportionally few, the former will have to go. Li T‘ai-po further 
argues, ‘If God had not loved wine, he would never have placed a 
wine-star in the sky’; and so he winds up with a recommendation 
to everybody to get regularly drunk in spite of what abstainers may 
say, the only true happiness being, as he shows in another poem, 
a continued state of intoxication without even a flash of sobriety. 
He certainly practised what he preached, and proved himself too 
inveterate a sot even for one of the tipsiest Courts the world has ever 
seen. One of his best-known pieces runs as follows : 

What is life, after all, but a dream ? 
And why should such pother be made ? 
Better far to be tipsy, I deem, 

And doze all day long in the shade. 


When I wake and look out on the lawn, 
I hear midst the flowers a bird sing ; 

I ask, ‘Is it evening or dawn ?’ 

The mango-bird whistles, ‘Tis spring.’ 


Overpower’d with the beautiful sight, 
Another full goblet I pour, 

And would sing till the moon rises bright— 
But soon I’m as drunk as before. 


The following verse is by an anonymous writer : 


Li Po would get drunk with a hundred cups daily ; 
The life of old Liu Ling was one long-drawn swill ; 
And because, with the wine-cup, their hours passed so gaily, 
Their fame among mortals is evergreen still. 
372 
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The poet Tu Fu (a.p. 712-770) had his portrait taken when drunk, 
and another poet wrote an ode about it. Of his poems which refer 
to wine, the following may be taken as a specimen : 


From the Court every eve to the pawnshop I pass, 
To come back from the river the drunkest of men ; 
As often as not I’m in debt for my glass ; 

Well, few of us live to be threescore and ten. 

The butterfly flutters from flower to flower, 

The dragon-fly sips and springs lightly away, 
Each creature is merry its brief little hour, 

So let us enjoy our short life while we may. 


Another poet of the first rank, Po Chii-i (a.p. 772-846), declares 
in plain language that the hours when a man is drunk are far pre- 
ferable to those in which he is sober. ‘On a frosty day,’ he says, 
‘or a snowy night, wine can turn cold into warmth.’ He wrote 
several poems, long and short, all in praise of wine and drunkenness. 
Liu Chia, of about the same date, has a quaint little verse entitled 

‘On Becoming Sober’ : 

One day while I tipsily snoozed in my bower, 

The sun disappearing had darkened the land ; 

My guests had all left me for many an hour ; 

The cup and the wine-jar lay strewn on the sand... . 

I could not recall I had picked me a flower, 

Yet I waked up to find I had one in my hand. 


Hsii Hsiian-p‘ing has another, on the delights of drinking : 


In the morning my pedlar will sell his wares, 
And he buys his wine as he homeward fares ; 
You ask where the home of my pedlar lies . . . 
The home of that man is in Paradise ! 


Lu Yu, of the Sung dynasty, thus apostrophises wine : 


Soft as the spring-time, as the autumn sweet, 
One stoup of thee, at night, all joys will yield ; 
Demons of care fall harmless at my feet ; 

Therefore I say, Be thou my spear and shield ! 


Chan Yen, a poet of the ninth century, gives us a glimpse of a 
‘Spring Feast ’ in a village : 


The paddy crops are waxing rich upon the Goose Lake hill ; 

The fowls have just now gone to roost, the grunting pigs are still ; 
The mulberry casts a lengthening shade—the festival is o’er, 

And tipsy revellers are helped, each to his cottage door. 


Wang Chi, already quoted, wrote a humorous article on a country 
which he called Drunkland. He drew a fascinating picture of the 
happy lives of its inhabitants, and mentioned many eminent men 
who had been there, never to return ; all of which, he adds, attracted 
him so much that he finally went there himself, 
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A contemporary of his, Huang-fu T‘i, after a serious bout of drink- 
ing, at the end of which he admits he was dead drunk, wrote a short 
poem warning others of the dangers connected with wine. 

Of course, the majestic figure of Han Wén-kung, the Prince of 
Literature, will be found on the side of moderation and restraint. 
Though not an abstainer himself, his writings will be searched in vain 
for anything like encouragement of actual drunkenness. 

Of Chu Po, a censor, it is recorded that at his meals he would only 
eat of one kind of food, and drink only three cups of wine, so afraid 
was he of excess. 

Many of the emperors, on the other hand, gave way only too 
readily to the seduction of the bottle. The Emperor known as Kéng 
Shih, who died a.p. 25, used to get drunk with his ladies, and kept 
a eunuch near him to answer for him any questions on matters of 
State. His generals, however, knew that the voice was not that o 
the Emperor, and were very angry; but the Lady Han, who loved 
wine as much as the Emperor himself, resented their intrusions, and 
on one occasion said, ‘ His Majesty has just been taking wine with me ; 
why do you choose such a moment to come here ?’ at the same time 
kicking over the table on which documents for the Emperor’s in- 
spection had been laid. 

The Emperor Chou Hsiian, of the Sui dynasty, was always drunk. 
One of his courtiers ventured in consequence to sing the following 
song to his Majesty : 


We are drunken at sunrise, and also at night, 
And drunk in the daytime as long as ’tis light ; 
But if we get tipsy thus early and late, 

What time will be left us for matters of State ? 


For this he was bambooed to death. 

It has never accorded with Chinese etiquette to be drunk in the 
Imperial presence, and many officials have suffered dismissal and 
degradation for such behaviour. There have been exceptions. We 
read in the biography of K‘ung Shou-chéng, of the Sung dynasty, 
who died in 1004, and whose name, by the way, means Maintainer of 
Correct Attitude, that the said K‘ung was on one occasion not only 
drunk in his Majesty’s presence, but so disorderly that next day his 
colleagues actually asked for his punishment. To this the Emperor 
graciously replied, ‘ Last night We were drunk Ourselves; let the 
incident be regarded as closed.’ 

Again, we read in the biography of Chou Ch‘i that he and K‘ou 
Chun, who had both been guilty of getting drunk at a wine-party, 
appeared before the same Emperor, Chén Tsung, to apologise for their 

-misconduct. The Emperor, however, smiled and said, ‘The empire 
is at peace ; and if my high officers get together and drink, what harm 
is there in that ?* 
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Under the Southern T‘ang dynasty, in the tenth century, Chang I, 
an official who was notoriously outrageous when in his cups, got 
drunk in the presence of the Empress, and smashed a favourite jade 
goblet belonging to her Majesty, because, as he said, ‘things were 
valued, and men held cheap.’ The spectators were disgusted, and 
the Empress promptly retired. 

It is even recorded of Li Mou-chén that once, when drinking with 
the Emperor Chao Tsung, of the T‘ang dynasty,:he was so drunk that 
he accidentally struck his Majesty on the face with his wine-cup. 

There are few records of drunken women in China, but we do read 
of an Empress Dowager of the twelfth century who once got hope- 
lessly drunk on her own birthday. 

The price of wine, and the quantity consumed in ancient times, 
must always remain more or less a matter of speculation, in view of 
the changes which have taken place in Chinese values, weights, and 
measures. The Emperor Chén Tsung is said to have been able to 
drink three tou, or what we now call three gallons, without being 
confused ; but what a tow may have contained at the beginning of 
the eleventh century it is almost impossible to say. He one day 
inquired of his courtiers what had been the price of wine under the 
T‘ang dynasty, and was told, ‘three hundred cash a gallon,’ as could 
be proved from a verse of the poet Tu Fu: 


See, three hundred cash in my pocket I’ve got ; 
*Tis exactly the sum that will buy us a pot. 


A capacity for wine seems always to have been as highly esteemed in 
China as with us in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In fact, 
one emperor declared that it was just as essential to the success of a 
banquet as a capacity for verse. The mythical emperors are usually 
said to have been able to swallow prodigious quantities, but as these 
quantities are always measured in cups or goblets, we are unable to 
form any reliable estimate of their powers. A late emperor, who 
asked the elder of two brothers how he compared with the younger, 
received the following answer: ‘As a thinker, he beats me; as a 
drinker, I beat him.’ 

Another official, named Li Tu, who regularly took too much, was 
urged by his friends to give up drink. ‘I take it for my health,’ he 
replied ; ‘I cannot do without it ; and I find this a pleasurable way 
of spending my declining years.’ To his son he once said, in a play 
upon words which cannot be reproduced, ‘ Water is an excellent 
thing—in a landscape ; but if I can die drunk, I shall die happy.’ 
In like manner argues Yiian Hao-wén, of the Nii-chén Tartar dynasty : 
‘If a man does not drink wine, how is he to cure his various com- 
plaints 2’ 

There are many stories in Chinese literature of practical jokes 
played on tipsy people. One man, in early days, when shoes were 
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left at the house door—a custom borrowed later on by the Japanese— 
used to amuse himself by mixing up the shoes of his guests, and re- 
arranging them at random; the result being that when the guests 
took their leave, already half-seas over, with one big shoe and one 
little one, there were many falls and sprawlings in the road, much 
enjoyed by the host who was seeing his friends home. 

Chang Han, of the third century, who declared that he would 
rather have one cup of wine at the moment than any amount of 
fame by-and-by, was nevertheless a model of filial piety. 

The poet Chang Yen-kung said : 

All joys are poor to sober glance ; 
True joys to wine belong— 
When every step we take is dance, 
And every word is song. 


Of Chou Po-jen it is told that he was only sober twice in his life, 
both times on the occasion of a funeral. 

Everybody, of course, was not necessarily a drunkard in old days. 
K‘ung Yii was, but he had a good teetotal friend, who pointed out 
to him as a warning that after some time even the covers of wine-jars 
rotted away, from contact with their dangerous contents. To this 
he retorted, that even meat and grain were not exempt from putre- 
faction. 

The widowed mother of Yang Huan-tsung would not speak to 
her son for ten days after he had got drunk with some friends. ‘ Your 
father,’ she said, ‘never drank to excess; and if you are to come 
rolling home in this drunken fashion, how will you be fit to set an 
example to your younger brothers ? ’ 

Wang Shih-ch‘ung, who died in a.p. 621, went so far as to ennoble 
wine, much in the same sense that James the First (or Charles the 
Second) is said to have knighted the loin of beef. 

There is a book in existence entitled Lives of Drunken Worthies, 
with Portraits. 

Chiao Sui, a hard drinker of the eighth century, stammered so 
badly when sober that he could hardly get a word out, but after 
five pints of wine his repartees would flash out as quickly as echo 
follows sound. 

Ou-yang Hsiu (a.p. 1007-1072), one of China’s most famous 
statesmen and a poet and historian to boot, when Governor of 
modern Hupeh, named a kiosk, which he used to frequent, ‘The 
Old Drunkard’s Arbour.’ There, as he tells us, he, ‘an old man with 
white hair, the drunken Governor,’ used to assemble his friends. 
‘Drunk, he can rejoice with them ; sober, he can discourse with them ; 
such is the Governor.’ 

Tou Ko, mentioned above, quotes with approval a writer who 
argues that because, while even the ocean may be frozen, wine (here 
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spirit) cannot be frozen, therefore the nature of wine is warming, and 
useful fo: warming both the body and the heart of man. He adds a 
story of three men, who set out on a journey one damp and foggy 
morning. The first, who had eaten nothing, died from exposure; 
the second, who had taken some gruel, was very ill ; while the third, 
who had drunk wine, had nothing at all the matter with him. This 
proves, says Tou Ko, that wine can keep out cold. 

Lu Chu-ch‘i, well known in the neighbourhood of Swatow, was 
returning home from a dinner when he fell flat down in the middle 
of the street, and remained there in a tipsy doze. By-and-by the 
Prefect came along in his chair, and, on learning what was the matter, 
roared at him to get up. But Lu merely raised himself lazily on his 
elbow, and said, ‘ You are the Prefect: that’s your business. I am 
drunk : that’s my business.’ And he followed this up by an im- 
promptu couplet : 

Though the torrent be swift, it can ne’er carry off 
the moonbeam that lights up its bed ; 


Though the mountain be high, yet it cannot arrest 
the fast-flying cloud overhead. 


Many, however, are the startling stories told in Chinese literature 
to frighten people from giving way to what has evidently been re- 
cognised as a dangerous national vice. One man, who came home 
drunk and went to bed, on stretching out his hand during the night 
to reach a wine-flask by his bedside, was seized by a demon, and 
dragged gradually into the earth. In response to his shrieks, his 
relatives and neighbours only arrived in time to see the ground close 
over his head, just as though he had fallen into water. 

But sometimes the moral is, unfortunately, the other way round. 
A man, who had got very drunk, set off to cross a mountain by night. 
Overcome with the drink, he sank down on the edge of a precipice, 
and was soon fast asleep. Just then along came a tiger ; and, creeping 
up to the sleeping man, the animal began to sniff at his face. One 
of the tiger’s whiskers ran into the man’s nose, and tickled him so 
much that he gave a loud sneeze, at which the terrified tiger started 
so violently that it fell over the precipice and was killed. 

Kao P‘ing, the poet and archer who pierced two eagles with a 
single shaft, when on one occasion he was being urged to drink to 
excess, pleaded in verse a quaint excuse for moderation : 


Believe me, I am not unwilling to drink ; 
But what would the flowers and the orioles think ? 


That poets should seek inspiration from the wine-cup is perhaps 
not so astonishing; at any rate, classical] literature has thoroughly 
accustomed us to the idea. It is perhaps more startling to find that 
a very large number of Chinese painters have not only been hard 
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drinkers, but have thrown off their best works when under the influence 
of alcohol. The biographies of Chinese artists are full of such stories, 
of which one may be taken as a specimen. Wu Wei, a painter of the 
fifteenth century, was one day suddenly summoned by the Emperor. 
Being quite tipsy, he had to be supported into the palace ; and when 
the Emperor bade him draw a spring among pine-trees, he fell on his 
knees, and in doing so knocked over the inkpot. In a moment, with 
his hand only, he produced on the floor a charming picture, with 
which the Emperor was much delighted, declaring that it was an 
inspired work. 

In the great Concordance to Chinese literature there are over 
three hundred headings under which the numerous references to 
drunkenness are arranged. Of these headings the following may be 
taken as specimens: Morning drunkenness, Evening drunkenness, 
Daily drunkenness, Spring (Summer and Autumn) drunkenness, 
Solitary drunkenness, Drunkenness in company, Stammering 
drunkenness, First to be drunk, Blind (mi) drunkenness, &c. 

Proverbial literature deals largely with the subject, temperance 
and hard-drinking principles alike receiving support : 

If you would give up drink, you have only to look, when sober, on a drunken 


man. 
After three cups, great,mysteries become clear ; once drunk, all cares are 


gone. 
Wine can do both good and harm. 


Wine is a poison. 

Wine is a drink for man. 

Wine does not intoxicate ; ’tis the man who does that. 

Wine cannot dispel real sorrow. 

For solving difficulties there is nothing like wine. 

Wine is the glorious gift of God. 

From the above it will readily be gathered that the Chinese have 
not always been the generally sober people we now find them ; and 
it becomes a question of some importance to consider whether or not 
they will be likely, when opium is no longer available, to revert to the 
use of strong drinks. ‘Opium,’ said Sir John Davis, ‘is neither 
brutalising in its immediate, nor as prejudicial in its ultimate, effects 
as spirits.’ 2 

Dr. Ayres, when Colonial Surgeon at Hong-Kong, said, ‘ The habit 
does no physical harm in moderation.’ On this the Hong-Kong Daily 
Press commented: ‘ Many medical men have at various times given 
similar testimony to that of the Colonial Surgeon, but it has been 
uniformly ignored by those who belong to the Anglo-Oriental Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade.’ 

The same paper wrote at a later date: ‘It must now be pretty 
well known that opium, as smoked in China, is less deleterious to the 
consimer than alcoholic liquors are to the lower classes in Great 
Britain.” 
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In a chapter on opium-smoking I myself contributed the following 
query : ‘ Who ever saw in China a tipsy man reeling about the crowded 
thoroughfare, or lying with his head in a ditch by the side of some 
country road ?’ 

Now, various magistrates and judges have from time to time 
declared that almost all the considerable body of crime in this country 
can be traced, directly or indirectly, to drink.’ It certainly cannot be 
said that crime in China is equally traceable to opium. Alcohol 
maddens to assault and murder; opium soothes to peacefulness and 
slumber. As I pointed out more than thirty years ago, ‘ opium- 
smoking is a more self-regarding vice than drunkenness, which entails 
gout and other evils upon the third and fourth generations. Posterity 
can suffer little or nothing at the hands of the opium-smoker, for 
to the inveterate smoker all chance of posterity is denied.’ 

The evils of drink in this country are so extensive and so loathsome 
that any one who really knows anything about the matter must 
deeply regret the time and money wasted by an English philanthropic 
society over an effort in which they have wholly failed to influence 
either the Chinese Government or the Chinese people ; while there is 
some reason to fear that the present national movement—if such 
there be—may only result in transferring the empire from the frying- 
pan of opium to the still more deadly fire of alcohol. 


HERBERT A. GILEs. 


? The following is from a newspaper report of a speech by Judge Rentoul, 
delivered in the Guildhall, Cambridge, on the 15th of October, 1907 :—He happened 
to be one of the judges of the chief criminal courts of this country, and he said to 
them on that platform that 90 per cent. of the cases that came to the Central 
Criminal Court of England came directly through drink. The late Lord Brampton, 
formerly Sir Henry Hawkins, perhaps the greatest criminal judge during the past 
century, had also put the figures at 90 per cent. Lord Coleridge, speaking at one 
Assizes, said, ‘Every single case in my present list comes from the use of strong 
drink.’ ‘If it were not,’ said his Honour, ‘ for alcohol, three-fourths of our criminal 
courts would be closed in this country and closed for ever.’ 
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‘ MaRIE ai nom, si sui de France.’ Thus, more than seven centuries 
ago, wrote Marie de France. What an unpretentious autobiography ! 
Yet these few simple words, which seem to tell so little, but in reality 
suggest so much, are the counterpart of her work, and form its fitting 
crown. 

But who was this modest writer, and why does her work interest 
us to-day ? Around Marie de France there must always remain an 
atmosphere of doubt and mystery, since she is only mentioned by an 
anonymous thirteenth-century poet and by one of her contemporaries 
—an Anglo-Norman poet, Denys Pyramus by name—who speaks of 
her in the most flattering terms, and from whom we learn that her 
lays were much appreciated by the noblesse, especially the ladies. 
That these should take rare delight in them may well be, seeing how 
monotonous life must have been to many a woman shut up with 
her maidens and her needlework in a dismal castle, or perhaps in 
but one tower of it, whilst her lord went forth to the chase or to war, 
his home-coming meaning merely the wine-cup and war-songs, or 
tedious epic. Many a one must have read or listened to Marie’s 
love idyls and longed, and perchance even hoped, as in the story of 
*Yonec,’ that a fair and gentle knight, in the form of some beautiful 
bird, might fly in at her window and bring her some diversion from the 
outside world. With nothing before us but her own poems and the 
scant recognition of Denys Pyramus, she seems like some old portrait 
in which the delicate pigments that once glowed in the face and made 
it live have, owing to their very delicacy, long since faded away, 
leaving behind only the stronger and less volatile colours of the dark 
background, from which we in vain try to wrest more than one or 
two fragments of the secret it holds. 

Judging from internal evidence, it would seem that Marie was 
born in Normandy about the middle of the twelfth century, but 
settled in England, where since the Conquest, and indeed since the 
time of Edward the Confessor, many Norman families had made their 
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home. Not only does she make occasional use of English words, and 
translate from English into French the fables known as Asop’s, 
but in the prologue to her lays, which she dedicates to ‘ the noble 
King,’ generally considered to be Henry the Second, she expresses 
fear lest her work should not find favour in a foreign land. In this 
prologue she also gives her reason for abandoning classical translation, 
which, as a Latin scholar, she had contemplated making, not only 
for the use of the less learned, but also, as she tells us, for personal 
discipline, since ‘he who would keep himself from sin should study 
and learn and undertake difficult tasks. In suchwise he may the 
more withdraw him and save himself from much sorrow.’ The 
twelfth century was a time of extraordinary intellectual activity, 
and Marie tells us that she suffered from what we are apt to regard 
as a special evil of our own day—the overcrowding of the literary 
market. So she wisely turned aside from the classics and the crowd, 
and set herself to give literary expression to the old Celtic folk-lore, 
hitherto, perhaps, unrecorded save in song. 

Of Marie’s work that has come down to us we have ‘ The Fables’ 
already mentioned, dedicated to Count William, surnamed Long- 
sword, and son of Henry the Second and Fair Rosamond ; ‘ The Lays,’ 
dedicated to the King, Henry the Second, and doubtless read by Fair 
Rosamond in her retreat at Woodstock; and ‘ The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick,’ translated from the Latin at the request of an anonymous 
benefactor. Of these only ‘ The Lays’ need here concern us, as it is 
in them that our interest lies, since they are perhaps among the first 
stories, given literary form, which tell of love ‘ for love’s sake only,’ 
as opposed to the sensualism of the Chanson de Geste, or the gallantry 
of the Provengal poetry. They are also, perhaps, the only collection 
of lays now extant; and it is to them, therefore, that we must turn to 
get some idea of the style of narration that gradually replaced the 
taste for epic as Norman influence grew and spread in England. 
Marie makes no pretence to originality ; but evenif she did not possess 
the supreme gift of creating beauty, she at least possessed the lesser 
gift of perceiving it where it existed and of making it her own, and her 
stories glow with colour and enchant by their naive yet dramatic 
appeal to the imagination. She declares that ‘The Lays’ were made 
“for remembrance’ by ‘ Le ancien Bretun curteis,’ and that ‘ folks 
tell them to the harp and the rote, and the music is sweet to hear.’ 
Doubtless it was this sweet music which both soothed and thrilled 
even before the words were understood, for on sad and festive days 
alike the sweet lays of Brittany were always to be heard. 

Whether Marie was connected with the brilliant Court of Henry 
the Second, where learned men and poets congregated, we do not 
know, but it seems a very fair conjecture that she was. Not only 
does she dedicate her principal works to the King and his son Count 
William, but her stories are coloured with the courtly life and ideas 
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of her time, notwithstanding the simplicity of the fundamental theme. 
No one unacquainted with the teaching of the courts of love, such 
as they were in the twelfth century, would have made the compulsory 
quest of love the keynote of a story, as, for instance, Marie does in the 
Lay of Guigemar. These courts of love, though not so elaborate, yet 
just as imperious, as those of the fourteenth century, formed one of 
the serious pastimes of the Middle Ages, and no self-respecting person 
could afford to disregard their rules or decisions. The cardinal 
doctrine was that love was necessary to a man’s moral, social, and 
esthetic training. Hence, if it did not arise of itself, it must be 
sought for, and, like its counterpart in the spiritual world, come at, 
if needs be, through much tribulation. 

Marie’s readers and hearers were naturally to be found amongst 
castle-folk; and that these were many we may conclude from the 
fact that the number of castles had already come to be regarded 
as a menace to the central Government, and a royal command had 
gone forth for the demolition of many of them. That her stories were 
read and prized for at least a century and more is evident from the 
manuscripts—five in number, and all of the thirteenth or the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century—which still exist. Her renown, 
too, had travelled even beyond the seas, for in about the year a.p. 1245 
a translation of her lays into Norse was made by order of the King, 
Haakon the Fourth. The fact that their popularity began to wane 
after a hundred years or so is in nowise an adverse criticism of their 
intrinsic worth, for in the fourteenth century English was, in high 
places, beginning to take the place of French, and naturally the demand 
created a supply. But even if this had not been so, Marie’s work had 
served its purpose, and of necessity passed into the crucible of human 
thought and expression, to be resolved into matter suited to other 
needs and conditions. As has been well said, ‘ les siécles se suce¢dent, 
et chacun porte son fruit qui n’est pas celui du siécle précédent ; les 
livres sont les fruits des mceurs.’ 

Of the five manuscripts still extant, two are in the British Museum. 
One of these is the most complete that has come down to us, seeing 
that, in addition to its including the largest number of lays—twelve 
in all—it alone contains the prologue, in which for a moment the 
illusive Marie lifts, as it were, her all-enshrouding veil. It is a small 
manuscript, beautifully inscribed, and, even after its seven hundred 
years of existence, as fresh as is the love enshrined in its parchment 
pages. How strange a feeling possesses us as we turn over its leaves, 
leaves across which the shadows of readers of bygone days still seem to 
flit! Could these pages speak, of what would they tell? Of desires 
that die not, of longings that are immortal, of love enthroned. 

When first read, these stories, so simply are they told, may seem 
somewhat slight and superficial. But this is the general charac- 
teristic of medieval literature, which, for the most part, recognised 
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things in outline only, and sought, and perhaps possessed, but little 
knowledge of the hidden springs of motive. The writers of those 
times troubled as little about moral as the early painters did about 
physical anatomy. Still, in spite of this indifference to what has 
become almost a craze in our own day, Marie’s lays are so full of 
charming detail, deftly handled, that they give much the same sense 
of delight as do delicate ivories or dainty embroidery. Sometimes, 
it is true, she scarcely, despite all this outward charm, seems to touch 
the world of fact. Yet in this ideal atmosphere, which she so essen- 
tially made her own, she contrives to convey such a sense of reality 
that for the moment we are wholly possessed by it and carried away 
without questioning into her fairyland. And a beautiful fairyland it 
is, where love triumphs for the most part, not in heedless ecstasy along 
flower-bestrewn ways, but through self-sacrifice and suffering mutually 
accepted and mutually endured. Listen to the words spoken to the 
knight Guigemar, wounded by a chance arrow as he rides through a 
wood. ‘ Never shalt thou be healed of thy wound, not even by herb, 
or root, or leech, or potion, until thou art healed by her who, for love 
of thee, shall suffer such great pain and sorrow as never woman has 
suffered before ; and thou shalt bear as much for her.’ Equality in 
love! Such is the vital note struck amid the artificial and soul- 
enfeebling atmosphere of medieval love-poetry! This is the note 
which Marie set ringing down the centuries whilst her manuscripts 
lay unused on library shelves. 

It is impossible to do more here than just touch upon this ideal 
conception, for to realise it fully it is necessary to read the stories 
themselves. Allusion has been made to the wounded knight in the 
Lay of Guigemar, who can only be healed through mutual love sancti- 
fied by mutual suffering. In the lay of ‘ The Ash Tree’ a maiden of 
noble birth, abandoned in infancy and brought up at a convent, is 
loved by a lord, and returns his love, and goes with him to his castle. 
After a time the knights who owe him fealty complain that as through 
his love for his mistress he has neither wife nor child, he does them 
wrong, and protest that if he does not wed some noble lady they will 
no longer serve him or hold him for lord. The knight has to yield 
to their demands and to consent to accept in marriage the daughter 
of a neighbouring noble who had made it known that he desired him 
for ‘son-in-law. Neither lover utters any complaint or reproach, 
and the needful sacrifice is about to be made. But fortune, sometimes 
kind, intervenes ere it is too late and reveals the noble birth of the 
loved one. The knight weds her with great joy, and to complete this 
happy picture we read that the other lady returned with her parents 
to her own domain, and was there well bestowed in marriage. 

This idea of mutual sympathy and sacrifice gives meaning also to 
the lay of ‘ The Two Lovers,’ and to that of ‘ Yonec,’ but perhaps it is 
most simply, yet sublimely, summed up in the lay of ‘ The Honey- 
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suckle,’ an episode taken from the Tristan story. Tristan, hearing that 
Isolde is to ride through a certain wood on her way to Tintagel to 
attend the Pentecostal Court held by the King, hides in the wood. 
Here he cuts a branch of hazel round which honeysuckle has twined, 
and, carving his name and certain letters on it, he lays it in the way 
by which the Queen must pass, knowing that she will recognise it as 
a sign that her lover is near, since they have met before in suchwise. 
The import of the writing is that he has long been waiting to see her, 
since without her he cannot live, and that they two are like the hazel 
branch with the encircling honeysuckle, the which, as long as they are 
intertwined, thrive, but as soon as they are separated, both perish. 
Says Tristan, ‘ Sweet love, so is it with us—nor you without me, nor 
I without you.’ 

But besides this conception of love which Marie had simply found 
awaiting expression, when we turn to examine the stories somewhat 
in detail we find legend and poetry, Eastern magic and Christian 
symbolism, mingled with strange ingenuity. Whence came all these 
divers threads which Marie has so dexterously interwoven? It is 
very difficult to tell whether we are wholly in a world of romance, 
accepted by her without question, or whether she had some under- 
standing of the divers matters she touches upon, and shaped them 
into a new form to suit new hearers. The answer to this question 
seems to depend on whether Marie recounted the lays from hearsay, 
or whether they had been already written down and were merely 
retold by her, she colouring them with the atmosphere of her time, 
which was charged with strange incongruities of religion and magic. 
To this we can give no certain answer, since Marie herself gives no 
hint, and only tells us that the ancient Bretons made the lays. But 
whatever may have been her contribution, Christian or otherwise, 
to the original matter she worked upon, we cannot help feeling that we 
have before us the remains of some primitive mythology overlaid and 
interpenetrated with Eastern lore, especially that of India, which 
in the Middle Ages was spread broadcast in the West. This Indian 
thought had been tempered by the Hellenism which, after the conquests 
of Alexander the Great in Asia, had filtered through India, and had 
on the way become tinged with its colour and its mystery. All such 
influences must be taken into consideration in studying medieval 
literature generally, but particularly the occult element in Oriental 
thought which presents such difficulties to the less meditative Western 
mind, and has in consequence given rise to much misconception. 

In the Lay of Guigemar, which we take first because it is the first 
in the manuscript, we find Marie making use of a subject, in gorgeous 
setting, of Christian symbolism, but using it, apparently, so uncon- 
sciously that it is only from one or two details that we realise what 
is really lurking in disguise. Guigemar, the wounded knight already 
referred to, to whom naught but love, and sorrow endured for love, 
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can bring any alleviation, sets forth for his healing. He comes across 
a ship, into which he enters, and which by unseen means carries him 
to the desired haven. As we read the description of the ship our 
thoughts at once revert to the picture of the barge in which Cleopatra 
goes to meet Antony. Marie tells us that the fittings are of ebony 
and the unfurled sail of silk. Amid the vessel is a bed, on to which the 
wounded knight sinks in anguish. This is of cypress and white ivory 
inlaid with gold, the quilt of silk and gold tissue, and the coverlet of 
sable lined with Alexandrian purple. All this we might regard as 
merely a poet’s fancy were it not that we go on to read that there were 
set two candlesticks of fine gold with lighted tapers. Here we have 
the clue. Doubtless the ship, a favourite theme of Christian sym- 
bolism, and one which delighted poets and painters and workers in 
mosaic alike, represented the Church. It is not to be necessarily 
inferred that Marie, when giving her hero so rare a means of transit, 
had in her mind all the elaborate symbolism connected with it; but 
she had probably read or heard tell of it, and made use of it simply 
for the enhancement of her story. It is in such ways that we find 
mysteries embedded, the real significance of them being lost, or mis- 
understood, or unheeded, just as the Renaissance painters, without 
any knowledge of Arabic characters and solely on account of the 
ornamental quality of the lettering, used texts from the Koran, and 
distorted into mere design the sayings of Mahomet. 

In the lay of ‘ The Two Lovers’ we again find Christian symbolism - 
in disguise. Here is the old theme of a difficult task to be accom- 
plished by the lover before he can win his lady. The undertaking 
imposed is the carrying of the loved one to the top of a hill, and our 
interest in it is enhanced by the fact that the trial was to be made 
near Pitres, a few miles from Rouen, where there is a green hill, still 
known as ‘La Céte des Deux Amans.’ Before allowing her lover 
to undertake the adventure, the maiden, in order to ensure his success, 
and herself fasting meanwhile, bids him go to Salerno, near Naples, 
a famous school of medicine in the Middle Ages, and ask of her kins- 
woman there, who was well practised in medicine, a draught to give 
him the needful strength for his task. Returned with this potion, 
he makes the attempt, but so great is his desire to reach the goal 
quickly that he will not stay his steps to drink from the phial, but 
hastens forward, only to fall dead as he reaches the summit of the 
hill. 

In this strength-giving potion we may perhaps see the expression 
of a Christian and the survival of a pre-Christian belief, where the 
getting of strength and life is only possible through a direct act of 
communion, either material or spiritual, with the god. Such world- 
old beliefs, in which the supernatural intervenes to help the natural, 
are also intimately connected, eyen if they are not identical, with the 
magic of philtres and charms, 
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We pass from Christian symbolism to magic in the lay of ‘ Yonec.’ 
The delightful ease with which medieval folk turned from magic to 
religion, or vice versd, shows how simply they accepted what they did 
not understand. At the same time it proves how intermingled the two 
were, and that what some are inclined to separate now were once 
regarded as one and the same thing, the eccentricities and impositions 
which have developed in both being of mere external growth, and to 
be treated accordingly. In the lay of ‘ Yonec’ a young wife, passing 
fair, is shut up by her jealous old husband in a great paved chamber 
in the tower of his castle to which no one save an ancient dame and 
a priest has admittance. After seven years of this isolation and 
uncongenial company, the lady remembers that she has heard tell 
that means have been found to rescue the unhappy, and she wishes 
with all her heart that deliverance may come to her. Suddenly a 
shadow comes across the window, and into her chamber there flies a 
falcon, which forthwith changes into a knight. As soon as the lady 
has recovered from her surprise, the knight tells her that he has long 
loved her, but could not come until she wished for him. Here we 
have an incident, borrowed direct from Oriental magic, in which a 
modern believer in psychical phenomena might find an element of 
telepathy. The will, as in all magic, is the motive power which 
acts sympathetically on the object of desire, that object being in a 
receptive condition. Quickly we turn from magic, and the story goes 
on to tell that the lady, before accepting the knight as her lover, 
makes it a condition that he believes in God, and the knight offers 
to prove his belief by taking the Sacrament. This demand is evidently 
in the nature of a protective test. It was very usual to try some means 
of discovering whether a person was in league with the powers of 
evil or not ; for if anyone unworthy touched holy things, retribution 
came at once, either in death or in some dire visitation. But how is 
the priest to administer the Sacrament without seeing the knight ? 
The latter tells her that he will make himself like her in appearance ; 
in other words, that he will hypnotise the priest, and make him see 
what he, the knight, wishes him to. The ruse succeeds, and for a time 
all goes well ; then comes discovery, despair, and death. The whole 
story is a most extraordinary medley of fairy-lore, religion, and magic, 
and most characteristic of the medieval mind. 

The lay of ‘ Eliduc,’ the last in the manuscript, is also the longest 
and the most elaborate. Marie unfolds her story with so certain 
yet so subtle a hand, that to read it is like the unwinding of some 
finely illuminated parchment-roll where miniature follows miniature, 
each perfect in itself, yet all needful to the whole. To the charm 
of these pictures of medieval life there is added an incident which 
gives special interest and importance to the story, since it brings us 
into touch with one of the oldest and most widespread of traditions— 
the restoration to life, from apparent. death, by means of a flower. 
Vou. LXII—No. 370 3 U, 
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There are few pursuits more fascinating than the tracing of traditions, 
except, it may be, that of symbols, with which they have much in 
common. We find the same traditions, just as we find the same 
symbolic figures, belonging to the most widely separated peoples, 
and the real interest in the case of each lies in trying to discover how 
and why in the course of their migrations their form and their 
significance have been varied or modified. But before considering 
the tradition, let us first hear the story. 

Eliduc, a knight of Brittany, whose wife, Guildeluéc, was very 
dear to him, had for over-lord one of the kings of Brittany, with 
whom, owing to faithful service, he had gained high favour. Being 
defamed on this account by envious tongues, he was banished from 
Court, and thereupon determined to quit his country for a while and 
seek service in the West of England. With many promises to his 
wife to be faithful to her, he set out for Totnes, where he found many 
kings ruling in the land, all at war with one another. One of them, 
a very old man, was ruler in the province of Exeter, and at war with 
a neighbouring king on account of his refusal to give to the latter 
his daughter, Guilliadun, in marriage. So Eliduc determined to 
offer his services to the old king, by whom they were accepted, and by 
his tact and prowess he soon proved himself worthy of the trust 
reposed in him. Through a skilful ambush, planned and conducted 
by him, he defeated the enemy. Guilliadun, hearing of his deeds, 
sought an interview with him, and at once fell in love with him, 
and after certain maidenly reserve and hesitation made her love 
known to him. This Eliduc secretly returned, but troubled at the 
remembrance of his wife and of his pledge to her, his courage failed 
him to confess that he was already wedded. In order to escape from 
his dilemma he sought and obtained the permission of the old king 
to avail himself of the entreaty of his liege-lord to return to his own 
country to fight against the enemies who were desolating his kingdom. 
This permission was granted under his promise to return if his services 
were again required. After pledging himself to Guilliadun to return 
on such day as she should name, Eliduc, having exchanged rings 
with her, and she having named the day for his return, departed. 
Having speedily reduced the enemies of his liege-lord to submission, 
he at once returned to England, and immediately sent to Guilliadun 
to apprise her of this, and to beg her to be ready to start on the 
morrow. Guilliadun secretly left the castle the next night and 
joined her lover, and together they hurried to Totnes, whence they at 
once set sail. But as they were nearing land a violent storm arose. 
Finding that prayers were of no avail, one of the company cried 
out, ‘ We shall never make the land, for you have a lawful wife, and 
you are taking with you another woman, setting at naught God, 
the law, and uprightness. Let us cast her into the sea, and anon 
we shall get to land.’ On hearing these words Guilliadun fell as 
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one dead, whereupon Eliduc in anger struck the esquire on the head 
and hurled him into the sea. When the ship was brought to port 
Guilliadun showed no sign of life. So Eliduc, believing her to be 
dead, lifted her in his arms, carried her ashore, and, mounting his 
horse, sadly bore her to a small chapel in a forest adjoining his own 
lands. Here he laid her in front of the altar and covered her with 
his cloak, and then returned to his home. Filled with sadness he 
rose early each morning and went to the chapel to pray for her soul, 
marvelling nevertheless to find that the face of his Love suffered no 
change, except to become a little paler. His wife, made anxious 
by his melancholy and silence, and wondering whither he went, had 
him watched, and soon discovered the truth. Taking a varlet with 
her, she went to the chapel, and there discovered the beautiful 
maiden looking like a new-blown rose, and at once guessed the cause 
of her husband’s sadness and gloom. As she sat watching and weep- 
ing out of sheer pity, a weasel ran from behind the altar and passed 
over the body of Guilliadun, and the varlet struck it with a stick and 
killed it. Then its mate came in and walked round it several times, 
and, finding that it could not rouse it, made sign of great sorrow and 
ran out into the wood, and returning with a red flower between its 
teeth put it into the mouth of its dead companion, which within an 
hour came to life again. Guildeluéc, seeing this, seized the flower, 
and laid it on the mouth of the maiden, who after a short time sighed 
and opened her eyes. Then she told Guildeluéc that she was a king’s 
daughter, and had been deceived by a knight called Eliduc, whom 
she loved, and who returned her love, but who had hidden from 
her that he was already married. Guildeluéc thereupon made known 
to her who she was, and sent at once for her husband. When he 
came she begged him to build a nunnery, and to allow her to retire 
from the world, as she would fain give herself to the service of God. 
When the nunnery was ready Guildeluéc took the veil, with some 
thirty nuns, of whom she became the superior. Then Eliduc wedded 
his Love, and after some years of happiness they, too, resolved to 
retire from the world, Guilliadun joining Guildeluéc, who received 
her as a sister, and Eliduc going to a monastery which he had founded 
near by. 

In this charming romance, given here in epitome only, the two 
most interesting points, after noting the mutual suffering of the 
lovers for love’s sake, are the episode of the sacrifice to the sea and 
that of the weasel and the life-giving flower. Both these incidents 
point to the great antiquity of the fundamental theme of the story, 
which Marie, possibly like many another before her, merely reclothed 
in garments suited to the fancy of the time. In most stories where 
the sea has to be appeased by the sacrifice of someone it is a guilty 
person who is thrown overboard, or if the offender is not known, 
lots are cast to determine who shall be the one to make expiation 
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to the god. In the present instance Eliduc is clearly the wrong- 
doer, but he is the hero, and must accordingly be treated as such, 
and so the hostile voice is silenced in the depths of the sea. 

The other incident—the restoration to life by means of a flower 
or a herb—frequently occurs in classical stories and folk-lore. Perhaps 
the most familiar example, and, owing to the recent excavations in 
Crete, the most interesting one, is that connected with Glaukos, 
son of Minos, king of Crete. In the story (Apollod. bib. iii. 3) 
Glaukos when a boy fell into a cask of honey and was smothered. 
His father, ignorant of his fate, consulted the oracle to ascertain 
what had become of him, and the seer Polyeidos of Argos was named 
to discover him. When he had found him, Minos shut Polyeidos 
up in the tomb with the dead body of the boy until he should restore 
the latter to life. Whilst Polyeidos was watching the body, a serpent 
suddenly came towards it and touched it. Polyeidos killed the 
serpent, and immediately a second one came, which, seeing the other 
one lying dead, disappeared and soon returned with a certain herb 
in its mouth. This it laid on the mouth of the dead serpent, which 
immediately came to lifeagain. Polyeidos seized the herb and placed 
it on the mouth of the dead boy, who was thereupon restored to 
life. 

This story is most graphically depicted on a fifth-century Greek 
vase in the British Museum, and, whatever its real interpretation 
may be, it has gained in significance since the life of the distant past 
of the island has been laid bare, and large jars, which in all proba- 
bility were used for storing wine and honey and other necessaries, 
and from their size and contents might well have proved a snare to 
a venturesome and greedy boy, have been discovered in situ. After 
a lapse of many centuries we find this idea of the life-giving plant 
reappearing in medieval garb, daintily fashioned by Marie de France. 

Marie, in her story, tells us that the weasel brings a red flower. 
This was possibly the verbena, well known in folk-medicine as vervain, 
and much used in the Middle Ages. According to one writer, the 
weasel uses vervain as a preservative against snake-bites, and this 
idea of its effect might easily have been extended to include death. 
Even so great an authority as Aristotle mentions that the weasel 
understood the potent effects of certain herbs. The intervention 
of a weasel instead of the usual serpent opens up the further interest- 
ing question as to whether this weasel incident was not imported 
from India, where Greek stories had become alloyed with Indian lore. 
Even to-day, in India, a mongoose, a species of weasel, is sometimes 
taken on expeditions by anyone fearful of snakes, and kept at night 
in the tent as a protection against possible snake-bites. 

Besides the weasel as medium, the unusual colour of the flower 
is also of interest. Giraldus Cambrensis, writing in the twelfth 
century on the subject of weasels, after remarking that they have 
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more heart than body (plus cordis habens quam corporis), goes on 
to say that they restore their dead by means of a yellow flower; and 
in the still earlier record of the Lydian hero Tylon, where a serpent 
is the intermediary, reference is made to a golden flower (see Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, p. 98; J. G. Frazer). This may possibly be connected 
with the idea of the life-giving power of the god, since the golden 
flower is dedicated to Zeus. Professor J. G. Frazer thinks that a 
red flower may perhaps have been chosen to suggest a flow of blood— 
an infusion of fresh life into the veins of the dead. The whole of 
this incident of the weasel and the flower, read in the original, is of 
extraordinary interest and beauty. What a touching picture of 
animal sensibility is the account of the despair of the weasel on finding 
its dead mate, and its tender display of solicitude and sympathy, 
raising the lifeless head and trying to reanimate the small inert body ! 
Only one who loved animals and knew their habits well could have 
told thus tenderly and graphically a story so simple, yet so suggestive, 
of the love of two sentient things, a love which runs like a thread of 
gold through all creation and makes it one. 

The twelfth century was an age of humanism as well as feudalism. 
As often happens in times of comparative peace, a growth of interest 
in the individual was springing up, and finding expression in lyric 
poetry and stories. The day of epics was waning. Those vast 
and involved poems, like to huge and complex frescoes, found little 
favour at a time when men and women, or at least women, had more 
leisure and inclination to try to get below the surface of things. Heroes 
had been glorified till they had almost become deified, and some- 
thing more personal, more individual, was wanted. By the side 
of modern romance, where the most sacred and secret intricacies of 
human nature are, as it were, displayed under the microscope, Marie’s 
narrations may seem somewhat artless. But in putting into words the 
dawning desires of her time, she gave form and impetus to feeling 
and thought struggling for expression, and gained for her work a 
definite place in the development of human utterance. Evolution, 
whether of the spirit or of matter, is the supreme law of things. Marie 
struck a spark from the ideal which poets and writers down the 
ages have fanned into a flame. 

Avice Kemp-WELCH. 
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DICKENS AND ‘FATHER CHRISTMAS’ 


A YULE-TIDE APPEAL FOR THE BABES OF FAMINE STREET 


THERE has been written of late much criticism—good criticism, too— 
of Dickens and his work; but neither the late George Gissing nor 
yet Mr. Chesterton has given any serious attention to the Christmas 
books. They were ‘ pot-boilers,’ no doubt, but so were a good many 
of Shakespeare’s plays ‘ pot-boilers,’ and Scott’s novels were all 
written to boil the pot. And yet it seems to me that Dickens’s 
amazing influence over the popular mind was owing more to these 
five Christmas books than to his longer stories. 

He was the only man of that period who had become in his own 
lifetime a ‘myth of the people.’ No, not the only man: the ‘Good 
Archduke,’ Joseph of Austria—whose character I have tried to de- 
lineate elsewhere—the beloved ‘Gypsy Archduke,’ as he was called 
among the Czigannies of Hungary and Transylvania, became also in 
his lifetime a popular myth. In each case the cause of the pheno- 
menon was the same. The Archduke was brought more closely in 
touch with the Czigannies than any other ‘gentile ;’ Dickens knew 
more of the London populace than any other imaginative writer. 

While all the other novelists have drawn their inspirations largely, 
some indeed almost entirely, from literature, Dickens seems to have 
drawn it so absolutely from the panorama of life passing before his 
eyes that you might almost think he had never read a book save 
Smollett’s stories, which certainly gave him some of his literary methods. 
Douglas Jerrold used to lament that he had been obliged to open the 
windows of the literary shop when he had only one or two ribbons to 
display. But Jerrold, compared with Dickens, was a profound 
student. He was familiar with books whose names were probably 
unknown to Dickens. This, I say, sets Dickens apart from all other 
imaginative writers. Where would .the author of Robinson Crusoe 
and Captain Singleton have been if the novelist had drawn as little 
upon book-knowledge as did the author of these Christmas fancies ? 
Where would the author of Waverley, of Ivanhoe, of Kenilworth, of 
Rob Roy, of Quentin Durward have been in the case supposed ? or the 
author of Westward Ho! Hypatia, Hereward the Wake, or the author 
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of Lorna Doone, or the author of The Cloister and the Hearth, It is 
Never too Late to Mend, and the nautical scenes in Hard Cash? Of 
some of these authors it may be said that they never wrote so well 
as when their pictures were drawn, not from life, but from docu- 
ments. As to Scott, although I am quite ready to grant that a 
deal of the most vital part of his novels is that which reflects his first- 
hand knowledge of the Scottish peasantry, still his finest pictorial 
and dramatic scenes are mostly drawn from books, such, for instance, 
as the great feast in the hall of the ‘ Wild Boar of the Ardennes’ in 
Quentin Durward, such again as the meeting of Elizabeth and Amy 
Robsart in Kenilworth. And a still more remarkable instance of 
Scott’s indebtedness to documents occurs in Jvanhoe, where Rebecca 
describes from the window to the wounded knight the storming of the 
castle. Scott’s superb use of a favourite artistic effect whereby 
the representation of a striking dramatic action is painted through 
the description of a spectator to one who, though present, is not, for 
some reason, able to look on, is of course as old as the story of 
Aigeus—as old as the story of Bluebeard, where Sister Anne, from the 
battlements, describes to her sister in peril the people approaching 
the castle. But Scott took it from the French version of the legend 
of Tristan, where the dying hero, awaiting the signal of the white flag 
upon the ocean announcing Iseult’s arrival on board the ship that had 
been sent for her, asks his treacherous nurse what flag was to be seen, 
and is told that the flag is the black one that was to notify her absence ; 
whereas it was really the white one that was to notify her presence. 

Of all the great scenes mentioned above, every word comes from 
an imagination supporting itself upon books. As to Charles Reade, 
he produced only one novel which may be called great, The Cloister 
and the Hearth. Every word of it is taken from documents, 
perhaps the best words are those taken from Erasmus. In novels 
like Hard Cash and It is Never too Late to Mend, the only really great 
scenes—the nautical scenes and the Australian scenes—are all painted 
from documents, by a man who was never in Australia, never saw a 
gold-mine, and knew nothing of the sea. 

Now Dickens’s independence of literature is more prominently seen 
in the Christmas books than in all his other works. 

If I have dwelt at too great a length upon this distinction between 
Dickens’s Christmas books and all other English imaginative work, 
it is to explain why Dickens became a popular myth in his own life- 
time. And now I will tell of the way I became aware of this most 
interesting fact in connection with him. 

Those who will take the trouble to dig deep, deep down into the 
files of the Atheneum will come upon the following forgotten lines. 
They were written by me, but I must needs quote them in order to 
establish the fact that Dickens became a myth in his lifetime. 
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DICKENS RETURNS ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
JUNE 9, 1870. 
A ragged girl in Drury Lane was heard to exclaim,‘ Dickens dead? Then 
will Father Christmas die too ?’ 
‘ Dickens is dead!’ Beneath that grievous cry 
London seemed shivering in the summer heat; 
Strangers took up the tale like friends that meet : 
‘ Dickens is dead!’ said they, and hurried by; 
Street children stopped their games—they knew not why, 
But some new night seemed darkening down the street. 
A girl in rags, staying her way-worn feet, 
Cried, ‘Dickens dead ? Will Father Christmas die?’ 
City he loved, take courage on thy way ! 
He loves thee still, in all thy joys and fears. 
Though he whose smile made bright thine eyes of grey— 
Though he whose voice, uttering thy burthened years, 
Made laughters bubble through thy sea of tears— 
Is gone, Dickens returns on Christmas Day ! 


On that never-to-be-forgotten summer day, when London was 
robbed of Charles Dickens, I’'was walking disconsolately down Drury 
Lane, when I heard a girl with a shawl over her head, standing 
at the corner of one of the side streets and talking to a companion, 
exclaim: ‘Dickens dead? Then will Father Christmas die too?’ 
My feet were arrested, and I turned and looked at the speaker. I saw 
at once what was her line of life. She was one of those ‘ barrow-girls’ 
who rise long before daybreak and go with their husbands, or their 
young men, to Covent Garden Market, and, getting there as early as 
4 o'clock in the morning, wait while the men make their bargains 
with the market gardeners, and afterwards aid them in selling the 
purchases in the London streets. I know the class well, and have the 
greatest respect for them. In calling this girl ‘ragged’ in my sonnet, 
I availed myself of the poetic licence of picturesque exaggeration. It 
was only the corners of her shawl that merited this description, and that 
but slightly. But finding that, as a versifier, I could do nothing with 
the word ‘ coster’ on account of its prosaic ring, I was driven to the 
poetic word ‘ ragged ;’ much to the vexation of the girl, when I after- 
wards showed her my poor effusion. ‘ Why the deuce didn’t you say 
“barrer gal?” ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Was it because a “ ragged gal” is 
more genteel than a barrer gal without rags?’ I felt abashed, 
and apologised, but her knowledge of the exigencies of the ‘art 
poetic’ was of the most imperfect kind. She merely replied, 
‘Poets must be rum blokes—seems to me.’ I forgave this outburst 
of temper, for she was certainly one of the most superb specimens of 
womankind that I have ever seen. From what Borrow had told 
me of the immortal Isopel Berners, I should say that my ‘ barrer 
gal’ was not unlike that heroine, though not so tall. Standing 
about five feet six and a half in height, with a somewhat long and 
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perfectly rounded neck—a neck that would, I suppose, be called 
‘thick,’ except by those who are students of Greek sculpture, those, 
I mean, who have observed how thick is the neck of the finest of all 
Dianas, compared with the small compact head. Her symmetry 
was not the least attractive part of her appearance. As to the 
colour of her face, it was of the diffused kind—that is to say, it 
was warm coloured all over without any deeper rose-patch where 
the dimples played about the cheeks. As a result of this general 
warmth of tone, there was no great contrast between the thick, 
bronze-coloured hair, tossed about her temples and the roseate 
skin of the broad and well-moulded forehead beneath. But here 
was the speciality of her countenance : the eyebrows which curved over 
the sunny but tawny eyes were of a somewhat light gold, and they 
gleamed in the sunshine with a lustre that was quite metallic. 
Naturally I could not resist stopping and talking with her, and 
naturally I could not help making her acquaintance. I describe 
her thus minutely, because it was from her that I learnt that Dickens, 
in his lifetime, had become as much of a myth among the populace 
of London as Napoleon became a myth among the peoples of Europe. 

It was from her I learnt that there were at the time thousands 
and thousands of the London populace who never read a line of 
Dickens—who never, indeed, had had an opportunity of reading a 
line—but who were, nevertheless, familiar with his name. They 


looked upon Dickens as the spirit of Christmas incarnate : as being, in 
a word, Father Christmas himself. For this reason, if for no other, 
the Christmas books demand from the critics of Dickens the atten- 
tion I am now giving to them. 


With regard to the Christmas books as a group, Dickens has left us 
his own criticism upon their method and motif; and full of good sense 
the criticism is: ‘My chief purpose,’ says he, ‘ was, in a whimsical 
kind of masque which the good humour of the season justified, to 
awaken some loving and forbearing thought, never out of season in 
a Christian land.’ 

But may we not go farther than Dickens and contend that these 
five stories belong to a form of literature which he invented himself 
and which is unique ? 

That fine critic, Mr. Seccombe, has dwelt upon Dickens’s indebted- 
ness to Smollett: others say that he owes a great deal to several 
eighteenth-century novelists, notably to Fielding. But to whom does 
he owe the suggestion of the method of these Christmas stories, that, 
as I have said, made him a popular myth in his own lifetime? And 
what is this speciality ? Let me try to discover. 

The vis matriz of all of them is fancy more or less grotesque, but 
fancy which frequently passes into imagination—imagination some- 
times of a really dramatic kind. 
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Let us begin with the Christmas Carol. Is not its speciality that it 
mingles, in an unprecedented and a marvellous amalgam, comedy, 
farce, and pathos? By the by, why do all critics assume that farce 
is nothing more than comedy with a broadened grin—Thalia with 
her girdle loose and run wild? This is a curious mistake. The 
difference between comedy and farce is not one of degree at all, but 
one of kind; mere breadth of fun has nothing to do with the question. 
No doubt the fun of comedy may be as broad as that of farce, as 
we may see in a thousand passages in Dickens himself: for instance, 
in the eloquence of Sairey Gamp, the wisdom of Mr. Micawber, and 
the moral preachments of Mr. Pecksniff. And to go back to the 
great writers of the past, the Dogberry scenes of Much Ado About 
Nothing, broad as they are, are comedy. The scene in Congreve’s 
Love for Love, where Sir Sampson Legend discourses of the viscera 
and the bodily functions of Jeremy, broad as it is, must be called 
comedy without a tinge of farce in it. What, then, is farce accord- 
ing to the definition I ventured upon many years ago in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica? We have only to compare any one of 
the scenes between Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig with the appari- 
tion of Marley’s Ghost in the Christmas Carol to see that, while 
in the one case genuine illusion is sought, in the other case it is 
mock illusion. Here, as in every other department of art, all 
depends upon the quality of the imaginative belief that the artist 
seeks to arrest and secure. Of course, howsoever broad the comedy 
may be, as in the speech of Buzfuz in Pickwick, the quest is really 
dramatic illusion and not mock illusion, as it is in the picture of 
Marley’s ghost with the ledger chained round his waist. In the 
farce of these ghost scenes in the Christmas Carol a series of make- 
believe winks is being kept up between the writer and the reader, while 
in the broad comedy of the scene between Sairey Gamp and Betsey 
Prig genuine illusion is sought—yes, sought as fully as it is sought 
in the genteelest comedy, such as that of Miss Austen. In the Sairey 
Gamp scenes the mimicry pretends to be real; in the farce of the 
Marley ghost scene there is no such pretence. By a thousand tricks 
which Dickens keeps up between himself and the reader in the Marley 
ghost scene he says, ‘My pretence is all sham, and you know it.’ 
Now writers like Barham may be said to have mingled with more 
or less success comedy with farce. But what Dickens has achieved 
in the Christmas Carol, and, indeed, in all the other Christmas books, 
is the mingling of comedy and farce with another and very different 
element, pathos—pathos of the deepest and most beautiful kind. 


The Christmas Carol was followed in the next year by the Chimes, 
and this also was unique in the imaginative literature of the world. 
For while the Carol mingled comedy, farce, and pathos, the Chimes 
added to these another element, an earnest, fiery, Demosthenic 
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denunciation, unequalled in English literature since the appearance 
of Swift’s Drapier’s Letters. It was written, as Dickens himself says, 
‘in a regular ferocious excitement,’ ‘ wrathful and red-hot,’ and ‘ fierce 
to finish in a spirit bearing some affinity to those of truth and mercy.’ 

The influence of the Chimes upon the men of Dickens’s generation 
is quite incalculable, and it reached down in full force to my own 
contemporaries. His pictures of the poor burnt into our imaginations 
as if by aqua fortis. 

I was not, of course, old‘enough to read the book when it came out, 
but when I did come to read it, its passionate denunciations of the 
well-to-do, and its passionate appeals for the squalid thousands of 
London, were still fresh in the mind of England, and, as far as I am 
concerned, struck more deeply, I think, into my very nature than any 
literature of my time. A little while ago I saw it stated that I had 
been a slummer “ long before the once fashionable pastime of slumming 
was invented.’ And the writer quoted the following lines in Dr. 
Gordon Hake’s book of poems, The New Day, to show this. I give 
them here, in order to explain to the ‘ very proper’ my easy method of 
approaching the ‘ barrer gal.’ 


Know you a widow’s home? An orphanage ? 
A place of shelter for the crippled poor ? 
Did ever limbless men your care engage 
Whom you assisted from your larger store ? 
Know you the young who early are to die ? 
At their frail form sinks not your heart within ? 
Know you the old who paralytic lie 
While you, the freshness of your life begin ? 
Know you the great pain-bearers—those who carry 
The bullet in the breast that does not kill ? 
And those who in the house of madness tarry, 
Beyond the blest relief of human skill ? 
These have you visited, all these assisted, 
In the high ranks of charity enlisted. 


I hope that my own spirit ‘ bearing some affinity to those of truth 
and mercy ’ is naturally as good as that of average men of my class. 
But what assuredly fired me as a very young man, fresh from the 
country, and confronted with the ghastly picture of the London poor, 
to the activity alluded to in the above lines, was reading the Chimes— 
reading and re-readifig that tremendous impeachment of Sir Peter 
Laurie’s best of all possible cities—London. That book drove 
me to do what Dickens’s insomnia drove him to do. It drove me 
to roam through the streets of London at night, visiting the slums. 
And it may well be supposed that I had many strange experiences 
there, especially in a certain appalling street which I christened 
Famine Street. 

At the risk of laying myself open to the charge of egotism I have 
dwelt upon these passages of my own life; but if it gives the reader a 
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fuller idea of the immense effect of Dickens’s Chimes upon men of my 
generation, as well as upon men of his own, I am quite willing to labour 
under this charge. 


The Cricket on the Hearth is another example of Dickens’s power 
of mingling comedy, farce, and pathos. The name, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, had been invented for a projected serial which should, as 
Dickens said to Forster, ‘ put everybody in a good temper, and make 
a dash at people’s fenders and arm-chairs as has not been made for 
many a long day.’ 

Forster, however, was not enthusiastic about the project, and it 
fell through. Then a better suggestion came to Dickens. ‘ What do 
you think,’ said he to Forster, ‘ of a notion that has occurred to me in 
connection with our abandoned little weekly ? It would be a delicate 
and beautiful fancy for a Christmas book, making the “ Cricket” 
a little household god—silent in the wrong and sorrow of the tale, 
and loud again when all went well and happy.’ 

It is easy to see why this was the most popular of all his Christmas 
books. It contains a real, logically developed human story, and 
there is nothing that grapples the heart of man so easily and so com- 
pletely as a credible human story. 

The Cricket on the Hearth gives an excellent opportunity of saying 
a few common-sense words upon the texture of the style of all these 
Christmas books. 

Dickens in his request to Forster that his friend should indicate 
and challenge every case when he drops into blank verse shows that 
his appreciation of the difference between prose and poetry was 
good. 

When he was alive one of his greatest vices of style was actually 
' considered by many people to be a beauty. It was constantly said 
that although writing in prose he was a poet. So persuaded were his 
contemporaries that this kind of literary heresy about verse was 
not a heresy, that some of them deliberately wrote sentences 
that fall into a kind of blank verse. Douglas Jerrold, for instance, 
in some parts of his best work, The Chronicles of Clovernook, did this, 
and was especially admired for it. Again the same writer evidently 
thought that by typographically arranging the dialogue in The Devil’s 
Ducat, produced at the Adelphi Theatre ten years before the Christmas 
Carol, in lines beginning with capital letters, he was writing blank 
verse, whereas he was damaging, and seriously damaging, the vitality 
of an excellent melodrama. No doubt there may be a cadenced prose 
of great beauty, but its cadence must be the exact opposite of the 
cadence of blank verse. 

In reading verse the pleasure lies in the expectation of cadence 
and fulfilment of that expectation. In reading prose the pleasure lies 
in the very opposite of this ; that is to say, it lies in the rhythmic waves 
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being entirely unexpected, and governed by no rhythm except the 
emotional rhythm of life itself. 


The Battle of Life is, I think, generally considered a failure. Dic- 
kens’s own remarks upon its weaknesses are profoundly interesting 
—some of them, touching as they do the very core of the novelist’s 
art, have to be well considered in any thorough study of Dickens’s 
genius. Answering some remarks of Sir Edward mage. he says, ina 
letter dated the 10th of April, 1848 : 


What you said of The Battle of Life gave me great pleasure. I was 
thoroughly wretched at having to use the idea for so short a story. I did not 
see its full capacity until it was too late to think of another subject ; and I have 
always felt that I might have done a great deal with it if I had taken it for the 
groundwork of a more extended book. 


And in another letter to him, on the 4th of August of the same year, 
he says: ‘ But for an insuperable aversion I have to trying back in 
such a case, I should certainly forge that bit of metal again, as you 
suggest.’ 

Here Dickens touches upon a question which must often have 
exercised the minds of the writers of prose fiction, the question of what 
is the proper length of a novel or romance. I am not speaking here 
of what the French call the conte, a very different form of narrative 
art from the novel. There are two kinds of stories which can be 
kept short—those in which the plot is so slight that they may be 
called plotless, and where the entire interest of the book depends 
upon the characterisation and various qualities of a purely literary 
nature, such as The Vicar of Wakefield, Cranford, No. 5 John Street, 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s A Cigarette Maker’s Romance and Arethusa. 
Secondly, those where there is a strong, startling, and intricate plot, 
such as those of Wilkie Collins and his school, but where characterisa- 
tion is made subordinate to the story—where, in a word, most of the 
characters are what I have called plot-ridden characters. But no short 
novel and no short romance can be written where the plot is new, 
strong, startling, and complicated, but where it is told by truly drawn 
and developed characters, where, in a word, every incident has to be 
accounted for by psychological and dramatic characterisation. For 
this reason I am quite of opinion that The Battle of Life would have 
gained enormously had Dickens been able to give himself a wider 
canvas. But this of course was impossible with Dombey and Son 
running in the green covers at the same time, and crying out for him 
to give it his full undivided attention. 

It is in connection with The Battle of Life that Dickens in his 
correspondence with Forster gives us the most amazing evidence of 
that literary obsession—let me be candid in saying that literary 
egotism—which did something to neutralise his charm as a per- 
sonality. Having got into great perplexity as to whether it was 
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wise or unwise to turn from Dombey and Son to the writing of a 
Christmas book, he uses language so impassioned—so intense, that he 
might have been consulting his friend upon some vast question in 
which the fate of his country or even the entire human race was 
involved. Some authors are able to realise how insignificant is their 
work after all. Shakespeare certainly was, so was Fielding, and so 
was Scott, and so, I think, was Coleridge. Tennyson fully realised that, 
much as he loved his own poetry, it was in view of an infinite universe 
nothing but the rhyming and chiming of the hum of an insect. May 
one venture to guess that it is this obsession of the literary egotism 
that explains the place taken in the social gatherings of that day by 
the most illustrious of the writing men of his time? In order to 
display the social ascendancy that Shakespeare, according to Fuller, 
took at the Mermaid, and that Scott took among those who gathered 
around him, there must be the Olympian temper of a man who is 
greater than his work. 

Dickens was not a club man like Jerrold and the Punch galaxy; 
but when one talks of his brilliancy in society, what is meant must be 
nothing more than the concentrated good sense which was always at 
his command. 

Perhaps this explains why Forster’s Life is so disappointing. Now 
Forster was a good man and a most devoted friend, and I am fain to 
do him justice. It would seem that no great writer ever showed less 
than Dickens showed of personal magnetic dominance—less of what 
Goethe calls the demonic element—that mysterious force which is 
shed, as in Rossetti’s case, from the personality quite apart from the 
work. But how can a man show the demonic element if his mind is 
always teased with brain-pictures of the inkstand and the quill that 
he has left at home ? 

But apart altogether from this question of the demonic element, 
Dickens was a notable instance of the difference between the man 
whose instinct impels him to impress his personality in social inter- 
course, and the man who reserves his forces for his books. Im- 
mense as was his fame, not only as a writer, but as the finest after- 
dinner speaker in England, while the symposiarch of the Covent 
Garden clubs, Douglas Jerrold, could not make a speech to save his 
life, it was not he who was the brilliant light of literary gatherings, 
whether at club or at private party, but Jerrold. And yet the little 
man of whom Hannay in the Quarterly Review declared that in the 
bright sallies of conversational wit he had no surviving equal—who 
was the very impersonation of Punch—is now so forgotten that the 
other day I saw him described in a literary manual as a weaker kind 
of Theodore Hook. Much has been said about Dickens’s ebullience of 
spirits when at play with a few adoring friends; but that is a very 
different matter. In wit-contests at modern literary gatherings, akin 
to those at the Mermaid, he shone as little as did Thackeray, while 
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as David Masson and other of Jerrold’s intimate friends used to 
declare, the coruscations of his wit seemed to make the air of every 
room of which he was the centre sparkle like sea-phosphorescence on 
a summer night. 

It is certainly very curious. Perhaps one may venture to say that 
in men like Jerrold and men like the late Lord Houghton, owing 
to some idiosyncrasy—some smallest twist, perhaps, in the wizard 
wheels of life, akin to that which made Jerrold talk puns and never 
write them, A Beckett write puns and never talk them—the whole 
nature of the man moves in the instantaneous clash of mind with mind 
in the daily intercourse of society; but that in men like Dickens, 
whose minds are always haunted by tyrannous visions of the inkstand 
and the writing-desk at home, nothing but the dry light of intelligence 
can be brought into play until the inkstand and writing-desk come into 


sight again. 


The Haunted Man is in its method entirely different from The 
Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, and The Chimes. Instead 
of the usual mingling of a supernatural machinery with whimsical 
fancy, we get an attempt at allegorical and psychological subtleties 
which have led critics to compare him with Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The story, it will be remembered, is that of a philosophical chemist 
who has brooded so much over Memory’s pictures of the past— 
pictures of a monstrous wrong done him in his youth, and of the 
misery that has flowed from that wrong—that memory has taken a 
bodily shape—an image of himself, a kind of Doppelgdnyer, which for 
ever accompanies him. It is a striking idea, far from being new. 

The Hindoo poets describe the miracle of reshaping a remembered 
object by aid of the aerial undulations of ‘the three regions of the 
universe.’ The reshaping power, however, has to be, not resentment 
against wrong, but the all-creative magic of love, a very different 
kind of power. Perhaps the twentieth century, when the present 
wave of cynicism has swept by, will: recognise the omnipotence 
of love in its shaping mastery over the undulations of the universe. 
Some readers may perhaps recall a certain story of Ja’afar, the 
donkey-driver of the Ruby Hills, for whom the Angel of Memory 
fashioned an image of his wife out of his own sorrow and tears. 
This image was mistaken by a townsman named Hasan for his 
own wife, who summoned Ja’afar before the Ka’dee accordingly for 
adultery. No one believed the poor donkey-driver’s story. 

‘Then,’ quoth the Ka’dee, laughing until his grinders appeared, ‘ rather, by 
Allah, would I take all the punishment thou dreadest, thou most false donkey- 
driver of the Ruby Hills, than believe this story of thine—this mad, mad story, 
that she with whom thou wast seen was not the living wife of Hasan here (as 
these four legal witnesses have sworn), but thine own dead spouse, Alawiyah, 
refashioned for thee by the Angel of Memory out of thine own sorrow and 
unquenchable fountain of tears.’ 
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Quoth Ja’afar, bowing low his head: ‘ Bold is the donkey-driver, O Ka’dee! 
and bold the Ka’dee who dares say what he will believe, what disbelieve—not 
knowing in any wise the mind of Allah—not knowing in any wise his own heart, 
and what it shall some day suffer.’ 


As to The Haunted Man betraying the influence of Hawthorne, 
whom Dickens did not in the least appreciate, the moti of the story 
only is Hawthornean. 

If there is any Hawthornean influence in the story, Dickens, 
I am sure, was quite unconscious of it. To imagine two writers 
more unlike would be impossible; and yet a great deal of critical 
ink has been shed in comparisons between the greatest English and 
the greatest American writers of their time. 

In the first place, there are two kinds of literary genius—the Haw- 
thornean genius, which has the power of expressing itself in artistic 
and quintessential forms; and the Dickensian genius, which, lacking 
this power, manifests a true vitality in an enormous facility of pro- 
ducing a more diffused kind of literature, which, though not of the 
highest class, is very high. 

In Hawthorne, fine as his genius was, it was equalled, almost 
overweighted, by his intellect and his culture, while in Dickens all 
other faculties were overshadowed by emotion and imagination. I 
have on a previous occasion tried to show the difference between 
the Hawthornean and the Dickensian type of story-teller. 

Jaques declared that ‘All the world’s a stage.’ But there 
are two moods in which the stage-play may be witnessed: the 
Hawthornean, that is the contemplative or philosophic mood, 
and the Dickensian, that is the emotive mood. Sometimes, to be 
sure, the spectator’s mind is so various as to know both these 
moods alternately. But then it has to be the mind of a George 
Eliot or of a Thomas Hardy. And sometimes the spectator’s mind is 
of a rarer order still ; in these, like the lights in the opal of Arden, 
one mood is so blended with the other—contemplation is so shot 
with emotion, or else emotion is so toned in the sweet amber 
light of philosophy—that a new mood is born richer than all the 
others—a mood iridescent and answering at the same moment like 
a prism to all the play that nature and the human heart can bring 
upon it ; but then the spectator has to be a Shakespeare or a Goethe, 
and such as these are out of all classification. For the most part 
the spectators of the drama of life may be divided into the con- 
templative and the emotional. I say ‘ spectators,’ for though men 
cannot be actually divided into actors and spectators, yet so indubit- 
able is it that, while the majority of us prefer taking part in the play, 
others prefer looking on, that, temperamentally, we may be so divided ; 
and imaginative literature—nay, all literature—is the record of the 
doings of the actors as seen from the point of view of the pit and stalls. 

It is by instinct, then, and not by culture, that the contemplative 
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spectator keeps his eye upon the motif of the piece, seeks, in individual 
character, that which is typical, that which is normal, that which is 
in harmony with the plan of the human comedy as a general concep- 
tion. His study is man, rather than men—human character, rather 
than human characters. In real life you may know this kind of man 
at once. He is of the Hawthornean type, and his invariable comment 
upon any action or speech in life, or in an artistic rendering of life, is 
‘How true!’ by which he means, not ‘ how true to this individual 
character,’ but ‘how true to my conception of human nature!’ So 
far, indeed, from taking interest in the merely odd, the merely odd is 
exactly that which he shrinks from, whether his temperament be 
humorous or serious. For if of a humorous turn, it is the whim of the 
entire ‘conception and plan of human life that strikes him, not that 
of any departure from it. To him normal human nature is far too 
humorous, and at the same time far too pathetic, to be burlesqued or 
caricatured with any profit. 

The emotional spectator, on the other hand, has but a misty 
conception of the motif of the piece, and that conception mostly a 
wrong one. For the motif of the piece is a philosophical idea, and a 
philosophical idea, howsoever, as in Dickens’s case, the artist may 
hanker after one, is precisely that of which he is barren. The 
normal, the typical, is to him not interesting at all, but common- 
place. The exceptional, the eccentric, is his quest. This kind of 
man, too, may be known at once in real life, for his criticism upon 
any dramatic trait is, ‘ That’s just like him’; by which he means that 
it is very unlike anybody save the exceptional character criticised ; 
anecdotes illustrating the eccentricities of personal character are to 
him of a perennial interest. 

If there is a kind of writing in which discursiveness is pardonable, 
let me hope that it is gossip over the walnuts and the wine about 
Christmas, and Dickens. Therefore I will not apologise for leaving 
my criticism of the Christmas books in order to pursue my fancy 
about Dickens’s return to London on Christmas Day. Let us imagine 
his return on the Day now close at hand. He would not be quite as 
perplexed as was Rip Van Winkle on his return from the Catskill 
mountains, having seen the changes in his beloved city year by year. 
But where would he now find himself at home? Famine Street, 
alas! he would find thesame. But what about the bourgeois ‘ Christmas 
hearth’? He would find that very cold, and he would have to turn 
into the smart restaurants—beautiful ‘ gentility-stores,’ where gentility 
can be bought at so much a meal, and where the well-to-do bourgeoise 
can flash her diamond and her paste in the electric radiance, just.as 
enjoyably as diamond or paste could be flashed in the noblest country 
house by the noblest of grandes dames. He would yearn in vain 
for the rubicund face of Mr. Fezziwig. Yet he would not feel quite 
without friends even in these genteel times. He would find a 
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remnant still of the ‘old-fashioned Fezziwig party,’ as. certain 
writers have called us—‘the party of plum pudding and good will,’ 
as others have dubbed us— those who still love Mr. Fezziwig 
and his Christmas ball, those who long, long ago were familiar with 
the beloved green covers of the monthly parts of his novels as they 
came out ; those who at school used to look forward to the end of every 
month because it brought nearer the day when another thirty-two 
pages of Dombey and Son or David Copperfield or Bleak House, 
would come to throw sunshine over the world; those who remember 
when the name ‘ Dickens’ seemed to be the one name in contem- 
porary fiction, nay, in contemporary literature ; those to whom it 
seemed a rather presumptuous thing when a certain writer named 
William Makepeace Thackeray came forward and issued a novel in 
monthly instalments @ la Boz (although, to be sure, this upstart 
writer did not presume to adopt the green covers of the suzerain—that 
would have been the unpardonable sin) ; those who, when the apostles of 
art and culture dared to disparage Dickens, cherished the Dickens 
cult more fervently than ever ; those for whom the 9th of June, 1870— 
the day the ‘ barrer gal’ asked whether Father Christmas would also 
die—is kept as a day of sacred sorrow. Yes, Dickens would find a 
remnant—a weakling, wasting remnant—to whom, in spite of all the 
changes, he returns on Christmas day. 


And now for my Yule-tide appeal. As this gossip was under- 
taken primarily as a Christmas appeal for the children of Famine 
Street, to whom Father Christmas comes shivering with cold instead 
of rejoicing, I will conclude by describing four notable Christmas 
tableaux, where children play their parts, but with what a ghastly 
difference ! 


TABLEAU I 
Tue Curistmas TREE AT ‘THE Pines’ 


Life still hath one romance that naught can bury— 
Not Time himself, who coffins Life’s romances— 
For still will Christmas gild the year’s mischances, 

If Childhood comes, as here, to make him merry— 

To kiss with lips more ruddy than the cherry— 

To smile with eyes outshining by their glances 
The Christmas tree—to dance with fairy dances 
' And crown his hoary brow with leaf and berry. 


And as to us, dear friend, the carols sung 

Are fresh as ever. Bright is yonder bough 
Of mistletoe as that which shone and swung 

When you and I and Friendship made a vow 

That Childhood’s Christmas still should seal each brow— 
Friendship’s, and yours, and mine—and keep us young, 
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TABLEAU II 


Country CHILDREN WITH THEIR Hotiy-Crowns 











The scene of the next tableau is at a certain country house of a 
friend of my boyhood, where I once had the delightful experience 
of seeing the ceremony of the boar’s head carried out. The scene was 
not in the great dining-room, but in the butler’s region. The hero 
of that picturesque function was not, however, the butler, nor any of 
the butler’s subordinates, but a famous village philosopher, much 
patronised by my friend—a philosopher who was, I do not doubt, 
the most conceited one in the whole world, if that can be predicated 
of any philosopher. This is what occurred. 

After luncheon, when the servants’ dinner was ready, we, the guests 
of my friend, went down to look at their Christmas banquet. In aroom 
ornamented with evergreens the footmen and other servants, dressed 
in their very best apparel, were sitting on the two sides of a long table, 
in company with certain shopkeepers of the neighbourhood honoured 
by the friendship of the butler, Mr. Williams, by far the most exalted 
personage in that house. Scarcely had we entered the room (by 
Mr. Williams’s secret invitation), when the door at the opposite 
end opened, and the rustic musicians of the little country church 
entered, followed by a merry troop of village children crowned 
with laurels and holly, dancing a pretty dance. These were 
followed by the boar’s head, steaming. The dish seemed at first sight 
to be animated, and walking into the room itself by means of a pair 
of crooked human legs. Soon, however, it was seen that behind the 
dish shone the cocoanut-shaped head—covered on the top with a 
sort of sandy-coloured down—of the village philosopher in question. 
When self-conceit reaches a comparatively modest development it 
repels, but when it reaches its perfect expression it is attractive and 
delightful. Such was the philosopher’s conceit. His cranium as it 
shone through the steam that day was a phrenological curiosity. 
Each side of the skull was ornamented with a bush of red-brown 
hair as thick as wool, in hue so exactly at one with the down that 
at first you mistook them merely for bulbous excrescences of the 
cranium pushed out in brazen subversion of all the laws of decent 
craniology by some force within, and the sparkle in the red-brown 
bead-like eyes proclaimed that the force was self-conceit. 

When the philosopher saw us clustering round the opposite door, 
he stopped and stood to be admired. He knew he was creating 
a sensation. The servants, who were all, except the butler, taken 
by surprise at sight of us, showed how embarrassed they were at being 
made the subjects of an exhibition for their master and his guests. 
Close behind the philosopher came my friend’s son, Master Tom, a boy 
from school, who, having read the Christmas scenes from The Sketch 
3x2 
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Book, had inspired and entirely got up the ceremony and instructed the 
philosopher in the business of the boar’s head. The boy’s limbs, 
notwithstanding his great effort to keep them quiet, began to twitter 
convulsively under him with juvenile glee, till at last, fairly over- 
mastered, he was obliged to set up a capering and dancing movement, 
that made him look more like a Christmas wood-sprite, or a dancing 
young Indian, than the son of the grave and reverend signior that my 
friend had now become. Behind the boy peeped the head of a pretty 
black-eyed servant girl—a denizen of the obscurest regions of 
kitchendom, who had slipped up behind them to see the grand servants 
at their Christmas dinner, and was gazing with blushing amazement 
at the impudence of the philosopher in presence of the tremendous 
Mr. Williams. But the bearer of the boar’s head was so lost in 
profound contemplation of the perfection with which the ceremony 
was being conducted that he did not even deign to cast an eye at 
Master Tom’s capers, much less at a peeping servant maid behind 
him. He marched straight ahead to the dinner-table. The school- 
boy’s high-pitched voice suddenly burst out with : 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 

And then the philosopher, in his conceited voice, evidently by a 
preconcerted arrangement with his juvenile instructor, took up : 

The boar’s head in hand bring hi, 

With garlands gay and rosemar-y. 

I pray you all sing merril-y. 
The little boy then broke in with : 


Qui estis in convivio. 


And so they went through the carol, as given in The Sketch Book, 
the philosopher aspirating for emphasis every vowel, as was his wont, 
having been lectured by Master Tom upon the local practice of 
dropping the ‘h’ altogether. At the conclusion of this unconscious 
travesty of what was once a solemn custom, the philosopher placed 
the dish under the nose of the butler, looked round the reoom—in 
order to make sure that everybody recognised the perfect way in 
which it was done—and with a bow to us took his seat at the table. 
These are the joyous pictures of Father Christmas among the 
children. Now for those that are not joyous. 


TABLEAU III 
FaTHer CHRISTMAS IN Famine STREET 
An Appeal for the Children 
‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not’ 
When Father Christmas went down Famine Street 
He saw two little sisters : one was trying 
To lift the other, pallid, wasted, dying 
Within an arch, beyond the slush and sleet. 
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From out the glazing eyes a glimmer sweet 
Leapt, as in answer to the other’s sighing, 
While came a murmur, ‘ Don’t ’u keep on crying— 
I wants to die : you'll get my share to eat.’ 









Her knell was tolled by joy-bells of the City 
Hymning the birth of Jesus, Lord of Pity, 
Lover of children, Shepherd of Compassion. 
Said Father Christmas, while his eyes grew dim, 
‘ They do His bidding—if in thrifty fashion ; 
They let the little children go to Him.’ 
The scene of the fourth tableau is also in Famine Street, where a 


mother and child are languishing on the verge of starvation. The 
mother is murmuring thus to herself : 










TABLEAU IV 


_ Farner Curistmas In Famine STREET 







II 










I wonder whether Jesus sees and hears. 
While, outside Famine Street, the Christmas board 
Sparkles and steams in honour of the Lord, 
The milk flows thin, my babe, and salt of tears : 
I wonder how the Birthday-feast appears 
To Him who in the Church is still adored 
By sound of organ—Him whose touch restored 
The shattered music of the stricken spheres. 
[The baby suddenly drops its lips from the nipple, looks up, 
and smiles at a star shining through a hole in the garret roof. 
Night’s veil seems rent! My baby greets a sight. 
What shining Shape is that he sees afar, 
There, through the broken tiles ?—No Christmas star ! 
*Tis Christ who stands upon that azure height— 
*Tis Christ who weeps for Famine Street to-night : 
Oh, Christian London, say where Christians are ! 


















And now I ask the reader to ponder over these four pictures 
—to remember the ‘barrer gzl’s’ fear about the fate of Father 
Christmas—and remember that Dickens returns on Christmas Day. 


THEODORE Wartrts-DunTON. 
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THE ‘PURE POLITICS’ CAMPAIGN 
IN CANADA 


In an article contributed by Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe to the October 
issue of this Review a quotation appeared—with many blanks left 
in it—from a Canadian paper called the Hye-Opener, of which 
the Editor had never heard. 

He passed that quotation on the strength of Mr. Fyfe’s name, 
with no conception that it would be thought to refer to Sir F. 
Borden. 

But the Editor has since been informed by Sir Frederick Borden, 
the Minister of Militia in the Dominion Government, that the 
blanks in the quotation from the Hye-Opener were in the original 
newspaper occupied by his own name. 

The Editor is therefore anxious to express at once to Sir 
Frederick Borden his extreme regret that any such unfounded and 
scurrilous gossip should have been quoted in these pages, to un- 
reservedly withdraw the same, and apologise sincerely to Sir 
Frederick for any injury which could possibly have accrued.to him 
from such a scandalous story. 


Epitor ‘ The Nimeteenth Century and After’ 


The Editor of Tae NinetEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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